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THE WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE SOUTHERN 

STATES. 

BY ST. GEORGE L. SIOUSSAT, 
Professor of History la Vanderbilt University. 

The work of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States covers a period of twenty years, a period 
which has seen many and great changes in all parts of the coun- 
try, and in the South especially. When, on November 6, 1895, the 
Association was established at Atlanta, Ga., the condition of 
educational activity throughout the States of the South still ex- 
hibited the sorrowful effects of the war and of reconstruction. 
In Tennessee, for instance, the value of school property in 1894- 
95 was $3,092,503 as compared with $12,192,663 in 1913. In 
1894-95 tne t° ta -l receipts of school moneys in Tennessee were 
$i>573»404, while in 1913 the school revenues amounted to $6,955,- 
934. 

But even more disheartening than poverty or paucity of num- 
bers was the lack of proper standards of estimation for educa- 
tional institutions. In view of the weakness of the public school 
systems, it is indeed easy to see why many organizations which 
called themselves colleges — if they did not prefer the more ambi- 
tious term "university" — as a matter of fact, were doing the work 
of preparatory schools. The work had to be done, and the public 
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schools were not ready to do it. For this there was no blame to 
be laid. The question was whether this state of things should 
be altered as soon as possible or whether the desire for numbers 
or mere unwillingness to advance should perpetuate it beyond the 
period of its necessity. 

The private schools, based upon private capital, were already 
influential and ready to support those colleges which fully recog- 
nized the place which belonged to the schools and insisted on a 
clear differentiation between the two grades of instruction. Hence 
arose the drawing together of these two sorts of institutions, the 
college or university and the preparatory school. 

The Southern Association evolved along lines similar to those 
which the like associations of the North and East had followed, 
but also found an example in a Southern State, the State of Ten- 
nessee. Here there had existed for eight years previously an 
organization known first as the Tennessee Association of Colleges 
and Universities, later changing its name to the Tennessee Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Schools. This smaller Association was 
"projected," says a rare printed report of its proceedings, "by 
Prof. Charles Forster Smith, of Vanderbilt University, and Vice 
Chancellor (then Professor) B. L. Wiggins, of Sewanee, in 
August, 1887, at Sewanee." "The original object of the Asso- 
ciation," continues the report, "was to try to bring about some 
degree of uniformity in requirements for admission to college." 
This "original object," it may be truly said, continued to be the 
main raison d'etre for the State Association and was inherited by 
tha larger interstate Association formed in 1895. 

The most largely attended meeting of the Tennessee Associa- 
tion appears to have been that held at Wall and Mooney's School 
on November 7, 8, 1895, just a day later than the important meet- 
ing for the organization of the Southern Association. Eleven 
Tennessee institutions were represented, five being colleges, one 
an "institute," and five preparatory schools. The constructive 
work of this State Association was begun in its first year, when 
a series of committees, consisting of two college men and one 
man from some preparatory school as advisory member, were 
appointed to investigate and report at the next meeting of the 
Association as to what should be the uniform requirements for 
admission to college. These committees reported on work in 
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English, mathematics, Latin, Greek, and modern languages. It 
may be noted that neither the natural sciences nor history was 
included. A glance at the titles of the papers which were sub- 
mitted to the Association shows clearly that the literary and clas- 
sical elements prevailed in its programs. 

The work of this Association was interesting and promising; 
but its activities were limited to a narrow territory, the elements 
opposed to progress were powerful, and therefore a larger plan 
was conceived. The meeting of November 6, 1895, held at the 
Georgia School of Technology, was called by a committee ap- 
pointed by the faculty of Vanderbilt University. Vanderbilt was 
represented by Prof. W. M. Baskervill and Chancellor Kirk- 
land. Dr. Kirkland was shortly elected secretary and in this office 
continuously served as the Association's permanent administra- 
tive officer until 1908, when he yielded his place to Dr. F. W. 
Moore, Dean of the Academic Faculty of Vanderbilt. Dr. Moore 
had been very active in the councils of the Association and had 
done much excellent work in the preparation of papers and re- 
ports. He served as secretary until 1910, when he was stricken 
with a fatal illness. During the year 1910-11 Dr. Bert E. Young, 
of Vanderbilt, served as acting secretary, became secretary in 
191 1 after the death of Dr. Moore, and is still acting in that ca- 
pacity. 

Returning to the meeting of 1895, one is interested in reading 
of the other institutions which were represented— the University 
of the South, Mercer College, Washington and Lee University, 
Trinity College, Wofford College, the University of North Caro- 
lina, the Georgia School of Technology, the University of Ten- 
nessee, the University of Mississippi, Tulane University, and the 
University of Alabama. Among the delegates present were Profs. 
W. P. Trent, Edwin Mims, H. N. Snyder, James H. Dillard. and 
John Bell Henneman. 

The purposes of the meeting were formally stated as follows : 

1. To organize Southern schools and colleges for cooperation 
and mutual assistance. 

2. To elevate the standard of scholarship and to effect uniform- 
ity of entrance requirements. 

3. To give the preparatory schools the right to exist by insisting 
that colleges refrain from doing preparatory work. 
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These objects were more definitely summarized in the original 
constitution of the Association in the following paragraph, which 
has remained unchanged : 

Section 2. Object. — The object of this Association shall be to consider 
the qualifications of candidates for admission to colleges, the methods of 
admission, the character of the preparatory schools, the courses of study 
to be pursued in the colleges and schools, including their order, number, 
etc, as well as such other subjects as tend to the promotion of interests 
common to colleges and preparatory schools. 

The charter members of the Association were : Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, University of North Carolina, University of the South, 
University of Mississippi, Washington and Lee University, and 
Trinity College. 

A distinguishing feature of the new Association* was the estab- 
lishment in its by-laws of distinct standards of membership. It 
was not to be an organization of all "colleges," but only of those 
which would set for entrance certain tests which would not be less 
than an agreed minimum. In this way membership in the Asso- 
ciation was made to depend upon a test of educational status, and 
the problem of entrance to college and many kindred questions of 
educational policy were subjected to corporate control. When 
the Association was first organized, the subjects to be accepted for 
entrance were limited to English, history and geography, mathe- 
matics, Latin and Greek. At the fifth meeting there was proposed 
the addition of German, French, and science, and this legislation 
was carried into effect in 1902. In 1910 an important amendment 
to the by-laws made more rigid the standard for admission to 
colleges in the Association, and in 1913 this standard was by 
another amendment raised still higher. Thus we have the present 
law of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, which 
represents the placing of the Southern schools which conform to 
it upon a basis national in character. The rule now reads : 



♦The title of the new Association was the "Association of Colleges and 
Preparatory Schools of the Southern States." Recently this has been al- 
tered to the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States, an evidence of the increasing participation in the Association of 
the public high schools, referred to below. In this paper the present title 
is used. 
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By-Law 3. 

Fourteen units are required of all students admitted to college. Condi- 
tions are allowed to the extent of two units only, and all conditions or 
deficiencies should be removed before the beginning of the second year in 
college. College work done to remove conditions must not be counted 
toward a degree. Students may be admitted either on certificate or on 
examination, but they must in all cases comply with the above require- 
ments as to the amount of work offered. The Association strongly recom- 
mends that all candidates be required to offer English and mathematics 
and that all candidates for a degree course in the college of liberal arts 
be required to offer in addition the necessary preparation in two foreign 
languages. 

The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has 
strengthened its activities and increased its influence by meeting 
in one after another of the educational centers of the South. 
Frequently the meeting of the Association has been an element 
of the greatest importance in arousing local interest in the im- 
provement of educational conditions. Noteworthy addresses have 
been delivered before these meetings and have been later published 
in the printed "Proceedings" of the Association. Great value 
attaches to some of the reports submitted to the Association, such 
as that presented in 1899 by Chancellor Kirkland, which was di- 
rected toward the establishing of a program for high schools, and 
that of Dr. Frederick W. Moore, of Vanderbilt, and Prof. J. L. 
Henderson, of the University of Texas, submitted in 1910, which 
dealt with the administration of the system of admission to col- 
lege by certificate. 

The Association has interested itself in the subject matter of 
the school course and has kept closely in touch with those bodies 
which have in their care the setting of national standards. Thus 
for years the Association was represented in the National Com- 
mittee on College Admission Requirements in English. In this 
connection it may be noted that the Commission on Accredited 
Schools, of which an account is given below, in 1913 appointed 
ten committees to examine, respectively, the following subjects as 
taught in the high schools, with recommendations as to a proper 
standardization of the subject matter to be included in the courses 
of the schools. The subjects are: English, modern languages, 
manual training, ancient languages, mathematics, commercial 
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branches, history, the exact sciences, the biological sciences, and 
agriculture. 

Among the special activities fostered by the Association, one 
of special interest was the establishment of a system of uniform 
examinations for entrance. At the tenth annual meeting Prof. 
P. H. Saunders, then of the University of Mississippi, submitted 
a report on the advisability of this plan, which received the ap- 
proval of the Association. While in some respects the system of 
the College Entrance Examination Board, so well known and so 
effective in the Eastern States, served as a model for the South- 
ern Association, on the whole the plan of administration adopted 
by the Uniform Entrance Examination Committee was rather 
different. In the former examination questions on the various 
subjects demanded for entrance to colleges are set by committees 
under the authority of the central board, the examinations are held 
at a fixed date under the authority of the board, and the papers 
are graded by committees of readers also appointed by the board. 
In the plan of the Southern Association only the making of the 
questions was undertaken by the central committee, which fur- 
nished sets of the questions to the colleges or to the schools. The 
holding of examinations and the grading of the questions were left 
to the several colleges. This in itself constituted a great weak- 
ness in the system as compared with that of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. It was thought necessary, moreover, to 
fix definitely the date for the examinations. This constituted 
another great limitation upon the usefulness of the plan because 
of the fact that both colleges and schools in the South varied so 
greatly in the times of their commencements and final examina- 
tions. Through the lengthening of the terms of the schools and 
through the resulting tendency to a greater uniformity this par- 
ticular obstacle to the use of the uniform examinations might 
have been gradually overcome. Yet in 191 2 the examinations 
were discontinued. The deeper reason for the abandonment of 
this experiment was one which rendered the whole idea of exam- 
ination for entrance far less important, the growth of the practice 
of admitting students to college by certificates from accredited 
schools. 

While the older East has not been unaffected by the movement 
to substitute certification for examination as the test of capacity 
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to enter upon college work, the home of the certification system 
has been the West; and the Southern Association has now defi- 
nitely accepted this guidance. The change has come about largely 
through an evolution which is one of the most gratifying and 
encouraging within the horizon of the Southern college. The 
situation of the common schools in the South has so enormously 
improved that the relations of colleges and schools will soon be 
determined by the standards of the State universities with their 
affiliated public school system. Held back thus far by the insuffi- 
ciency of the preparatory education afforded by the State, the 
State universities have lagged behind Vanderbilt and other private 
institutions in regard to the elevation of standards. Henceforth 
the former will lead ; and as this situation has developed, it has 
become possible for the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools to establish a system of joint certification and inspection 
somewhat like that which has been adopted in the Middle West. 

For the last five years the Association has worked to this end 
with the result that there has been created a Commission on Ac- 
credited Schools, of which Prof. Joseph S. Stewart, of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, has been Chairman and Prof. N. W. Walker, 
of the University of North Carolina, Secretary since its organiza- 
tion. In its reports for 1913-14 the Commission gives testimony 
to the good influence which its work has already begun to exert. 
There are now upon its accredited list two hundred and seventy- 
eight schools as against one hundred and fifty-two in 1913-14. 
The emphasis laid in the requirements of the Commission upon 
the need of educated teachers has begun to bear fruit. Attention 
is being paid to the demand that the average number of students 
to the teacher shall not be too high and to the requirement that 
the teacher shall not have too many classes. Equipment and 
physical condition have been bettered. For all these changes for 
the better the South has a right to be thankful. It is to be hoped 
that the Commission will gradually pursue a more rigid policy, 
for the need of reform is a crying one. It is to be hoped also 
that the colleges as well as the schools will support the Commis- 
sion, for on the part of the colleges the practice of admitting 
students upon certificate has often been characterized by an un- 
fortunate laxity of administration. 

This close relation to the public schools should react to the 
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benefit of the colleges and secondary schools through the greater 
participation of the public high schools in the work of the Asso- 
ciation. From the very first the attitude of the Association has 
been kindly. At the meeting in 1895 tne Association put itself 
on record as being heartily sympathetic with the public school 
system. For many years, however, the public schools, as a rule, 
were unable to meet the requirements of the Association. Every 
year, fortunately, the number of such schools becomes less. 

In the way of affiliations with national organizations, the Asso- 
ciation has been a member of the National Conference Committee 
on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools from the incep- 
tion of the latter. The members of this Conference Committee 
are : The New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools, the New England College Entrance Certificate Board, 
the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland, the College Entrance Examination 
Board, the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of 
the Southern States, the National Association of State Universi- 
ties, the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
and the United States Commissioner of Education. The Asso- 
ciation has also long been a member of the National Conference 
on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. It has usually 
been represented at the annual meetings of these national or- 
ganizations. 

To one other very interesting expression of the indirect influ- 
ence exerted by the Association must reference be made. Some- 
time ago, in Virginia, and later in Alabama, State Associations 
were formed to carry out the same ideals as those which in- 
spired the work of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools. This appearance of the State Association might seem a 
reversion to the condition of things before 1895, but important 
differences are to be observed. These more recent State organi- 
zations are, in the first place, practically branches of the larger 
body ; and. in the second place, they have a much more positive 
program than the old Tennessee Association. They fix the mini- 
mum standard for entrance (though this, of course, is lower than 
that of the Association of Colleges and Preparatory Schools), and 
they require publicity as a part of the enforcement of these regu- 
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lations. It may be that in the growth of such State Associations 
there lie great possibilities of usefulness. 

This article is hardly to be concluded without a reference to 
some of the other agencies which have been responsible to a great- 
er or less degree for the marked improvement of recent years. 
Reference should be made to the Southern Educational Associa- 
tion, which has stimulated so greatly the work of the public 
schools ; to the Conference for Education in the South, which has 
served to acquaint North and South with the contributions which 
each can make toward national advance; to the educational com- 
mittees of some religious bodies, especially that of the Methodist 
Church, South ; but particularly to the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching. In the case of the last, in addition 
to the undoubtedly powerful economic stimulus which the Foun- 
dation, by its definitions and requirements, has held out to the col- 
leges of the South and especially the State universities, the impor- 
tant information and keen criticism of its bulletins and reports 
have been valuable agents working toward improvement. But 
while giving all due recognition to this, the public should not for- 
get the slow, steady, and still advancing work of the purely 
academic and entirely unendowed Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION. 



The twentieth annual meeting of the Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States was held on Oc- 
tober 22, 23, 1914, with the University of Virginia. Chancellor 
Kirkland, long a leader in Association councils, and Prof. B. E. 
Young, Secretary, represented Vanderbilt University. About one 
hundred and fifteen delegates and visitors, representing some 
eighty-six colleges, schools, school boards, and educational foun- 
dations, registered with the Secretary. Noteworthy was the par- 
ticipation of the great foundations, such as the Jeanes Fund, the 
Slater Fund, and the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, and of the United States Bureau of Education, which 
sent the Commissioner and the specialist in higher education. 
Columbia University sent the dean of its college of liberal arts, 
who had an important place on the program. New official faces 
in the convention were those of the two delegates from George 
Peabody College, of Nashville. 

The University of Virginia offered notable hospitality, opening 
its clubs and homes for the entertainment of the visitors, with 
diversions such as a football game and visits to the historic en- 
virons of Charlottesville. 

Notable among the reports presented was one on the junior 
college problem, recommending the conditions on which it might 
be advisable for the Association to recognize institutions offering 
two years of acceptable college work. An amendment to the 
constitution to this effect was offered and will be voted on in 1915. 
Conditions specified were that college work must be the essential 
part of the curriculum; the maintenance of preparatory depart- 
ments only with approved work ; requirements for admission to 
the college to meet the minimum now enforced by the Associa- 
tion ; high requirements for graduation ; no degrees ; high stand- 
ards of faculty, resources, and equipment. 

"Economy of Time in Education" was a subject that aroused 
great interest, the two phases of the subject pertaining to the 
secondary school and to the college being presented in able pa- 
pers. Similar interest attached to papers on "The Status of the 
Private School in the South." 
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The teaching of modern languages in the Southern States was 
discussed for the first time in several years. This is one depart- 
ment of teaching which has registered great progress in both 
college and secondary schools throughout the South in recent 
years. 

Notable also was the action of the Association providing for 
the appointment of a delegate to serve as a member of a national 
committee to consider the advisability of classifying all the col- 
leges and universities of the United States with respect to stand- 
ards of efficiency. If such a classification is deemed desirable, this 
committee will cooperate with the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation in the preparation of a classified list of higher institutions 
of America. This action, in which all the associations governing 
requirements and standards of higher education are expected to 
cooperate, may well lead to epoch-making results. 

The sessions of the Commission on Accredited Schools were 
largely attended, members from all the Southern States being 
present. A considerable number of schools were added to the 
accredited list. This Commission has already enforced a great 
improvement in Southern secondary schools and will do vastly 
more in the future. 

The following new officers were elected : President, Chancellor 
D. C. Barrow, University of Georgia; Vice Presidents, W. H. 
Davis, Danville School, Va., President A. A. Murphree, Univer- 
sity of Florida; Secretary and Treasurer, Bert E. Young, Van- 
derbilt University. Executive Committee: J. Carter Walker, 
Woodberry Forest School, Va. ; J. L. Henderson, University of 
Texas; E. A. Bechtel, Tulane University; Miss Ella Young, 
Queens College, Charlotte, N. C. ; Charles G. Maphis, University 
of Virginia ; President and Secretary, ex officio. 

The following institutions were elected to membership: Johns 
Hopkins University, William M. Rice Institute, Baylor Univer- 
sity, Episcopal High School (Alexandria, Va.), and Shenandoah 
Valley Academy (Winchester, Va.). 



THE NEW ALUMNI SECRETARY. 



As the frontispiece of this number of the Quarterly we pre- 
sent a photograph of Mr. Charles Cason, who has taken charge of 
the work of the Alumni Association of Vanderbilt University as 
its Executive Secretary. Mr. Cason announced his program in 
our last number, and he is already doing big things with the 
alumni office. His modesty and reticence prevented our printing 
a story about him in our last number, but we have him cornered: 
at last. 

Charles Cason is a graduate of the class of 19 10, Bachelor of 
Arts. He was a hard student and a leader among his fellows in 
all good enterprises. Among other honors, he took the founder's 
medal in oratory. His preparatory work was done at Branham 
and Hughes School. Since his graduation he has been engaged 
in a number of promising business enterprises in this State and 
in Texas, being connected with a large land corporation in Hous- 
ton. Meanwhile he held a position as Clerk of the Tennessee 
Assembly. He was Journal Clerk of the House in the Fifty-Sixth 
Assembly, Assistant Gerk in the Fifty-Seventh Assembly, and 
Chief Clerk in the Fifty- Eighth Assembly. For about five years 
he served as Field Secretary for Belmont College in the Southern 
States during the summer. During the late presidential campaign 
he was State Manager of the Woodrow Wilson College Men's 

The esteem in which our legislators held Mr. Cason is shown 
by their eagerness to continue him as Clerk of the House. When 
he finally declined to be appointed, the House adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

Whereas the Hon. Charles Cason, of Marshall County, retiring Clerk of 
the House, has served his State faithfully, honorably, and with distinction 
during the past eight years, first as Journal Clerk, then as Assistant Clerk, 
and later as Chief Clerk of the House, and is now the first Alumni Secre- 
tary of the South's greatest educational institution, Vanderbilt University; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, by the House of Representatives of the Fifty-Ninth General 
Assembly of the State of Tennessee, That we congratulate both Mr. Cason 
and Vanderbilt University on his recent promotion and that we commend 
hhn aa a young man of splendid character, of lofty ideals and a high con- 
ception of duty, who carries with him the hearty good wishes not only of 
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the members of this body, but of a host of Tennessee friends who are 
interested in his career. 

Be it further resolved, That the privileges of the floor of this body are 
hereby extended to the said Mr. Cason during this session. 

Be it further resolved, That this resolution be spread upon the journal 
of the House and a copy furnished the said Charles Cason. 

The Nashville Banner followed this up with the following edi- 
torial note: 

Proper Recognition. 
The resolution introduced in the House of Representatives yesterday 
commending Charles Cason, Chief Clerk of the House in the last General 
Assembly, for efficiency in the discharge of his duty was an entirely fitting 
testimonial of faithful service. His knowledge of parliamentary law and 
his tact were in evidence throughout three trying sessions, and the best 
wish for the present session is that it has chosen a successor qualified to 
measure up to the standard maintained by Mr. Cason. 

These be great days for alumni work. All over the land our 
colleges and universities have awakened to its importance. Where- 
as in the good old days colleges employed a worn-out and spavined 
"financial agent" to go about the country and collect forced levies 
from the oppressed population, with a large take-out for himself, 
the modern college chooses a live and active alumnus of attractive 
personality, whose duty it is to arouse and keep aroused the 
alumni to their duty to their Alma Mater. He may secure oc- 
casional large gifts, but it is the small contributions from many 
men, continued over many years, that he aims primarily to stim- 
ulate. Increased attendance is secured largely through the loy- 
alty and enthusiasm of alumni who "have been there" and want 
the new freshmen to enjoy the opportunities that they have had. 
So the real alumni secretary is the motive force of an endless 
chain. 

So numerous and well recognized have the alumni secretaries 
become that they are now organized into a National Association 
of Alumni Secretaries, which holds meetings annually with a 
varied program of reports, discussions, and addresses and a 
series of published proceedings, as well as all other machinery of 
organization. 

It is a great day for our universities when the alumni are 
becoming more and more their sponsors and when such alumni 
as our new Executive Secretary give up their lives for our edu- 
cational establishments. 



THE EXCHANGE LECTURESHIPS. 



During the present year a system of exchange lectureships 
has been inaugurated by the Universities of North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and Vanderbilt. The plan was first 
suggested by the faculty of the University of North Carolina, 
the object being "to pron te scholarship and research, to present 
in concrete form recent advances in special branches of learning, 
and to bring the instructors concerned into closer relationship 
through discussion of vital problems affecting the modern uni- 
versity." In pursuance of this plan Ex-President F. P. Venable, 
now Professor of Chemistry in the University of North Caro- 
lina, delivered a series of lectures at the University of South 
Carolina February 8-12 ; and at the same time Professor Mims, 
of Vanderbilt University, lectured at the University of Virginia. 
President W. S. Currell, of the University of South Carolina, 
gave a series of five lectures at Vanderbilt March 8-12. In April 
Dean W. M. Thornton, of the University of Virginia, will lecture 
at the University of North Carolina, thus bringing to an end for 
the present year the series of exchange lectureships that has been 
begun under such favorable circumstances. There is no doubt 
that the plan will be continued during the coming years. 

Professor Mims began his series of lectures at the University 
of Virginia with an address at College Hour before the faculty 
and student body of the University, his subject being "The Art 
of Thinking and Its Application to College Life." This served 
as an introduction to a series of lectures before the larger English 
classes on "Literature as a Contribution to the Art of Thinking." 
The main thesis of his lectures was that, from whatever other 
points of view literature may be considered — its technique, its 
relation to the emotions and to conduct — one of its main values 
is to be found in its influence upon the intellectual life of students 
and readers. It was his contention that there is not a single phase 
of individual life or a single aspect of contemporary civilization 
upon which the literature of the past, and more especially English 
literature in all periods of its development, does not throw light. 
In the art of thinking, discrimination, proper emphasis, balance, 
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knowing the best that has been thought and said, catholicity of 
taste, and the wisdom of intuition play a most important part. 
Of these various points, concrete illustrations were given in each 
lecture, the ultimate object of which was to give a larger concep- 
tion of life and of literature. 

Commenting upon this series of lectures, College Topics, the 
student publication of the University of Virginia, had this to say : 

We are glad to see a new intellectual comradeship, prominently at- 
tested here by the exchange professor from Vandcrbilt, arising from the 
representative universities. Such a system as is planned will bring the 
most prominent of these universities into closer contact with each other's 
life than ever before. It is a notable tendency nowadays for colleges to be 
less sufficient unto themselves than they have been in the past and by 
contact with one another to broaden their outlook and their usefulness. 
We have enjoyed having Professor Mima with us, and he has given us a 
new respect and liking for our sister university in Tennessee. 

To the same effect President Alderman, of the University of 
Virginia, in a letter to Chancellor Kirkland, wrote: 

The visit of Dr. Mims to this university on the exchange professorship 
was a tremendous success, and I feel that you would be interested and 
glad to know it. Professor Mims has many warm friends here in our 
faculty and among our students; and they rallied around him, gathering 
inspiration from his thoughtful and stimulating work, and were made 
happy by his presence. I am convinced that the years can make out of 
this idea an idea of genuine helpfulness and value. 

In accordance with the idea that the institutions concerned 
should learn as much of each other as possible, Dr. Mims, on his 
return to Vanderbilt, devoted a chapel period to giving impres- 
sions gained at the University of Virginia. He said in part : 

I shall always regard the week spent at the University of Virginia as 
one of the happiest and most stimulating of my life. While I had visited 
the University of Virginia a good many times before, especially as a 
teacher in the summer school, it was the first time I had seen the univer- 
sity at its regular work. An admiration of several years' standing was 
still further enhanced by the opportunity given rae of coming in first-hand 
contact with the faculty and the student body and of sharing for a week 
the university life. 

I take for granted that you are familiar with the early history of the 
institution. Surely one of the traditions we Americans cherish is that of 
Thomas Jefferson devoting so many years of his life to the founding of 
the university. One result of his far-seeing vision is the classic architec- 
ture, which, in its reproduction of the stately columns and buildings of 
2 
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Europe upon a beautiful lawn, is one of the assets of our American life. 
Scarcely less significant was the progressiveness of Jefferson in the adop- 
tion of the elective system of new courses of study, such as modern lan- 
guages and science, and bringing to this country a number of first-rate 
scholars at a time when there were so few specialists in our modern sense. 

You perhaps do not know so much of the transformation through which 
the university has passed during the past decade. In process of time the 
progressive institution of Jefferson became extremely conservative, not to 
say reactionary. Very wisely Dr. Edwin A. Alderman was chosen as the 
first president after a long-drawn-out debate as to whether such an office 
was in harmony with the traditions of the university. By his tact and 
patience he has gradually worked out a most satisfactory adjustment be- 
tween the old and the new. He, with the aid of his colleagues, has brought 
the various departments of the university into unity of purpose and 
plan, has related the institution to the educational system and to the life 
and thought of the State, and has at the same time strengthened the in- 
stitution in its inner intellectual and moral life. It is a matter of great 
joy to all who are interested in educational progress to know that Presi- 
dent Alderman, after two years of ill health, is now once more able to 
continue the constructive work which he began some ten years ago. It 
was a matter of intense personal pleasure to me to see and hear him 
again. 

Some of the things recently brought about by the University of Virginia 
we must have at Vanderbilt. The beautiful stadium, built at a cost of 
over fifty thousand dollars, is a forerunner of similar athletic fields here 
and elsewhere. The alumni system of coaching in football, which was 
resisted so stoutly by many alumni, is now the pride of every son of Vir- 
ginia and is a permanent source of strength. Madison Hall, which was 
given to the Young Men's Christian Association by some wealthy New 
Yorkers, is an indispensable factor in the social and religious life of the 
institution. Likewise the Colonnade Club is a unifying force in the life of 
the faculty. The University Magazine still maintains the traditions of 
other years. These special features should be a source of stimulation to 
those of us who have already begun to work definitely toward such achieve- 
ments here. 

Of the more personal features of my visit, and especially of the delight- 
ful hospitality so freely accorded me, I cannot, of course, now speak. 
Certainly from my standpoint, that of my own personal pleasure, the ex- 
change professorship is a great success. I trust that when President Cur- 
rell, of the University of South Carolina, comes to us he may be able to 
say the same thing. 

President Currell's lectures at Vanderbilt were a source of 
great pleasure and profit to the University community. On Mon- 
day morning, March 8, he delivered the monthly convocation 
address before the faculty and student body, his subject being 
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"Marginal Lives." The subjects of his regular series of lectures, 
beginning Tuesday night and closing Friday afternoon, were: 
"Ibsen : Man and Dramatist," "Brand," "Peer Gynt," and "The 
Master Builder." President Currell's charming personality, his 
manner of presenting literary subjects in a vital and stimulating 
form, his extensive knowledge, and the peculiar appropriateness 
and freshness of his subjects — all served to draw large audiences 
to Furman Hall, which was filled to overflowing at every lecture. 
The English Department furnished the backbone of each audience 
by substituting some one lecture for the recitation period of some 
class or section. In addition to the faculty and student body of 
Vanderbilt, there were representative groups of students from 
Ward-Belmont and Buford Colleges, members of various literary 
clubs of the city, and a goodly portion of representative citizens. 
From every standpoint the series of lectures was a striking suc- 

An editorial in the Hustler happily summarized the impression 
of the University community : 

It is the privilege of the Hustler to express the pleasure of the entire 
student body of Vanderbilt in the visit of President Currell, of the Uni- 
versity of South Carolina, who comes as exchange professor to Vanderbilt 
this year in accordance with the program of the exchange professorship 
plan which has just been inaugurated. Not only the students of the English 
Department, but those of all the departments of the University, are con- 
scious of the honor of their role as hosts of the distinguished visitor. The 
appreciation of both the pleasures and profits of his lectures is likewise 
universally shared. 

President Currell's visit to Vanderbilt came at a most opportune time, 
allowing htm to deliver the address at the March convocation hour, which 
was held in the University chapel. Practically every student on the cam- 
pus was present. 

President Currell has easily won the hearts of all Vanderbilt men. He 
typifies their ideal of the polished scholar and Southern gentleman. In 
his selection of the subject of one of his lectures, "Ibsen: Man and Dram- 
atist," he has been most happy. His hearers have felt the charm of the 
delightful informality, together with the gently satirical and refreshing 
humor of his lectures, and have been awakened to a deeper appreciation of 
Ibsen's life and work. 

Through the visit of President Currell the students of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity feel that they have met the students of the University of South 
Carolina and that the result of their acquaintance will strengthen the 
bonds of friendship between the two universities. 
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THE CAMPAIGN FOR CHRISTIAN LIVING AT 

VANDERBILT. 

One of the most notable events in the history of Vanderbilt 
University was the Campaign for Christian Living, February 14- 
17. Never before has the University community on both cam- 
puses been more deeply stirred in a religious way ; and it is safe 
to say that no other cause, not even athletics, has made a wider 
appeal to the University. From the standpoint of the University 
administration every opportunity was opened up to those who had 
in charge this campaign ; from the standpoint of the student body 
the large attendance at all the meetings and the response to the 
appeals made were in every sense gratifying. The speakers, Mr. 
Fletcher S. Brockman, Mr. T. E. Mercer, and Mr. W. D. Weath- 
er ford, met all the demands of the various meetings which they 
addressed, appealing to faculty and students by their good sense, 
enthusiasm, and consecration. More important still, every effort 
has been made to crystallize the temporary impressions and in- 
fluences into permanent and definite achievements. From every 
standpoint the campaign is considered by all connected with the 
University as one of tremendous import. There has been a gen- 
uine revival of religion without any of the crude emotionalism so 
often associated with such a meeting — a deepening of the moral 
life and an elevation of the spiritual tone of the University. 

The success of the campaign was largely due to the fact that 
it was carefully planned several weeks before it was held by the 
directors and secretaries of the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, under the leadership of Prof. O. E. Brown. Chancellor 
Kirkland and the deans of the various departments united in 
calling the attention of the students and faculty to the importance 
of the campaign. The faculty made concessions in the way of 
shortening the time of recitations. A steering committee, com- 
posed of members of the faculty and students, sent out letters to 
alumni and parents asking for their cooperation and in various 
other ways laid the basis for the series of meetings. Saturday, 
February 13, at 1 p.m., at the Commercial Club, the campaign was 
formally launched with a luncheon given to Mr. Brockman and 
the faculty by the directors of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation. On Saturday evening meetings were held in all the fra- 
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ternity houses and were addressed by the alumni of the chapters. 
Especially noteworthy was the meeting at the Phi Delta Theta 
house, addressed by Mr. Brockman, once a member of the chapter. 

Sunday morning at eleven o'clock Mr. Brockman preached to a 
congregation that completely filled the chapel in College Hall, em- 
phasizing the significance of religion as seen in the nations of the 
world to-day. His wide experience as a Christian leader in all 
parts of the world gave significance to his plea for Christianity 
as the one thing that would satisfy the heart hunger of the world 
and prove a source of strength at a time when nations are being 
tried and tested. A special feature of this impressive service was 
the singing of Mr. Charles Washburn, a Vanderbilt alumnus. 

Sunday afternoon at four o'clock some of the leading prepara- 
tory school men of the State met with groups of their former 
students. Among these were: Profs. W. R. Webb, William 
Hughes, R. G. Peoples, C. E. Hawkins, J. A. Peoples, W. S. 
Fitzgerald, C. B. Wallace, and J. A. Robins. No meetings in the 
series were fraught with greater consequence than these, for their 
former teachers appealed to students in a way that prepared for 
later results. It was a source of great pleasure to the University 
to have these men present at all the Sunday services, thus mani- 
festing their interest in the institution and in their students. 

Sunday evening at 7 : 30 an all-University meeting was held in 
College Hall. Never, even at a mass meeting, has there been a 
larger attendance of students. Chancellor Kirkland presided, and 
the deans of the various departments were seated on the platform. 
The singing of the quartet was especially appropriate. The 
remarks made by Chancellor Kirkland in opening the meeting and 
in introducing the speakers served to show his personal sympathy 
with the campaign and to commit the University as a whole to 
active cooperation. Joe Pritchard, one of the gridiron heroes of 
other days, made a strong appeal to the students to take a stand 
for Christian living. With illustrations drawn from his own 
experiences at Vanderbilt and from his observations made during 
succeeding years, he made a deep impression on all who heard 
him. Mr. Brockman then talked on "Sin," dramatically present- 
ing the life and career of John the Baptist. Sin in all its forms, 
and especially "dallying with sin," was interpreted by a master of 
the human heart. 
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Monday morning at 11:45 the monthly convocation address 
was delivered by Mr. Brockman. This monthly occasion, when 
the entire faculty and student body come together, has become a 
recognized feature of University life during the present year. It 
was particularly appropriate that Mr. Brockman should deliver 
the address for March. Coming back to his Alma Mater after 
many years of absence, he delivered an address which, for its 
timeliness, its distinction of style, its mastery of thought, and its 
power, will long be remembered as one of the greatest addresses 
ever delivered at the University. It might have been delivered 
at Harvard or at Oxford, and yet it was a particular message to 
Vanderbilt men at this particular time. He gave an exposition of 
faith, applying to the Christian religion the test of efficiency. Se- 
lecting faith as the most characteristic manifestation of religion, 
he found a basis for faith in the essential constitution of human 
nature. Without faith nothing is possible in the world of human 
achievement, for it is the power which makes the unseen real ; it 
is the substance of things hoped for. 

By this time Mr. Brockman had so won the minds and hearts 
of the University community that there was no further question 
either of audiences or of results. The faculty had previously 
provided for the shortening of the recitation periods, so that he 
might have more time at the chapel exercises on Tuesday and 
Wednesday and might thus speak again to the entire community. 
On Tuesday morning he gave in a very impressive manner the 
story of his own religious life. Wednesday morning he presented 
in a most striking way the place of the will in Christian faith and 
practice. Drawing illustrations from his schoolmates and friends 
at Vanderbilt, he drove home in a most impassioned way the folly 
of making the wrong choice. His appeal was not only to immoral 
men, but to those who had not yet made up their minds as to their 
life work. 

Meantime night services were being held Monday and Tuesday 
evenings. Mr. Ted Mercer told the story of his own dramatic 
progress from darkness to light. He gave also the special results 
of his study of efficiency in various business enterprises of the 
country, showing that immorality unfits men for success. Mr. 
Mercer's appeal was especially strong for fraternity men, to 
whom he spoke in a special meeting on Tuesday afternoon. At 
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the end of the meeting Tuesday evening there was a remarkable 
demonstration, the first attempt made by the leaders to secure 
decisions. This was followed up on Wednesday evening, the last 
of the series, by putting in the hands of every student a card 
upon which was written a definite pledge to lead the Christian life 
and, furthermore, to take part in one or more Christian activities. 
More than two hundred of the cards were signed, and these cards 
have been made the basis for a continuation of the results of the 
meeting. 

Realizing that the danger of such meetings is that the impres- 
sions are often dissipated, the leaders of the campaign began at 
once to formulate plans for permanent results. So far these may 
be considered the definite achievements of the meeting: The 
strengthening of the Young Men's Christian Association and of 
other religious forces, such as the Vanderbilt West End Sunday 
School class and the various Bible classes of the University, the 
organization of a Young Women's Christian Association, the inau- 
guration of plans for social service work in Nashville, and the 
sending out of groups of students to the preparatory schools of 
Middle Tennessee. Already there have been notable meetings at 
Webb School and at Battle Ground Academy, while meetings at 
other schools have been definitely planned. 

The results of such a meeting cannot be given in any statistics 
or m any other definite form. The editor of the Hustler in dis- 
criminating words gave the impression of all who watched closely 
the progress of the campaign : 

Even the more evident effects time alone can reveal in their most sig- 
nificant light, and probably the most lasting and deepest effect on the real 
underlying currents of University life will never be consciously realized 
but by the few closest and most observant thinkers. However, we can all 
appreciate that great results will follow and that the influence of this 
campaign will extend far beyond the formal closing to-night We feel 
safe in saying that the entire student body feels deeply indebted to the 
men who have given us their time and the results of their thoughts and 
experience in dealing with college problems throughout the country. Both 
Mr. Mercer and Mr. Brockman are preeminently fitted to speak to college 
men. It is their gift to immediately attain a sympathetic hearing and 
awaken serious thoughts on questions of the most serious consequences in 
our future lives. To this end alone, that of serious, intelligent, and frank 
consideration of questions of vital concern in their future lives, such a 
campaign as this is justified in any community of college students. 
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While emphasis has been given in this account to the meeting 
on the West campus, a word may be said as to the simultaneous 
meeting on the South campus. This meeting was especially in 
charge of Dr. W. D. Weatherford, a Vanderbilt alumnus and one 
of the international secretaries of the Young Men's Christian 
Association. Dr. Weatherford's long experience in such cam- 
paigns rendered his services especially effective. The generous 
policy of the medical faculty in yielding an entire hour of the 
morning schedule was doubtless responsible for the large audi- 
ences that greeted Messrs. Mercer and Brockman, and yet the 
night meetings were almost as well attended. At the final meeting 
on Wednesday evening a large number of men definitely commit- 
ted themselves to the Christian life. Already 'his department is 
working in cooperation with the South campus men in the plans 
previously outlined. It should be added also that the dean and 
faculty of the Law Department cooperated in a most helpful way 
by yielding an afternoon hour each day for addresses by Judge 
Sam C. Williams, of the Tennessee Supreme Court, and Messrs. 
Brockman and Mercer. 

When all has been said of all those who took part in this cam- 
paign — and it should have been mentioned that other alumni, such 
as Harry F. Comer, Roy John, and others, rendered their services 
in a most helpful way and that others made generous contribu- 
tions from a financial standpoint — it should be stated that the 
University feels a special debt of gratitude to Mr. Brockman. 
Already greatly esteemed for the fine record he made while a 
student at the University and for the statesmanlike work that he 
has accomplished in the Far East, he will always be gratefully 
remembered for the great service that he rendered his Alma Ma- 
ter in these four active, intense days. He has left upon the Uni- 
versity a lasting impression ; he has become one of the real build- 
ers of the institution. He will carry back with him to China the 
sympathetic interest of all Vanderbilt men. Whenever he returns 
to this country, Vanderbilt will claim the same sort of service 
that he has rendered this year. It was eminently appropriate that 
the entire University community should unite in giving him as a 
symbol of their esteem and affection a watch fob with the seal of 
the University. 
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BY ROBERT OVERALL. 
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Although there have been fewer men engaged this year in liter- 
ary society work than in previous years, all the societies have fur- 
nished their full quota of good speakers to represent them and 
the University in the contests which have been scheduled. The 
Dialectic Society has had only about fifteen members this year, 
but it has made up in worth what it lacked in numbers. It has 
had almost its entire membership present at every meeting, and 
all have taken a spirited part in the programs. At the beginning 
of the year a committee was appointed on the revision of the 
constitution and by-laws. This committee has made its report, 
and many important changes have been made in the laws which 
govern that body. 

The Philosophic Society has had a large membership on the 
roll and an average attendance of twenty-five men. They started 
off the year with a smoker to the faculty and the new men and 
made quite a success of their first attempt at any entertainment of 
this nature. A medal was offered to the members of the society 
by Mr. J. J. Du Laney, of the Department of History and Eco- 
nomics, for the member showing the greatest improvement in 
debating, and a plan was suggested by him as to the best method 
of choosing this debater. The medal was accepted by the society, 
and the plan as suggested by Mr. Du Laney was adopted. A 
series of debates between the contesting members will be held in 
the society, and the last of the series will take the form of a public 
exercise to which visitors are invited. Faculty members will act as 
judges, and the contest will be judged according to the improve- 
ment made. This society has also revised its constitution, and a 
new feature of this edition is the picture of and dedication to Dr. 
G. W. Dyer, a former member of the society. 

The John Marshall Law Club opened its work this year with a 
smoker and a program consisting of talks from old members and 
an address from Mr. W. E. Norvell, Jr., of the Nashville bar, 
one of the founders of the club. Eight new men were taken in 
and the work of the year begun. The following have been chief 
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justices: Sloan, Van Ness, Cummings, Whitehead, and Thweatt. 
A new constitution has been drafted and adopted by the club. 
The latest feature of the program is the division of the club into 
parties to correspond with a legislature and programs which for 
the last weeks of school include the business of a mock legislature. 

The Thanksgiving debate, which takes place as a celebration of 
the founding of the Dialectic Society, was postponed until De- 
cember. The question debated was, "Resolved, That the United 
States should maintain her army and navy at a strength sufficient 
only for effective police duty." The affirmative was upheld by 
the representatives of the Dialectic, who were Messrs. Caldwell 
and Atterbury; while Messrs. Elliott and Overall, of the Philo- 
sophic, took the negative. The judges rendered their decision in 
favor of the affirmative after a very interesting presentation of 
the question by both teams of debaters. 

The annual freshman debate will be held April 23 on the fol- 
lowing question : "Resolved, That the Philippine people should be 
given their independence as soon as the machinery of government 
can be established." The Tau Kappa Alpha Debating Fraternity 
has offered prizes of five and ten dollars for the two best speeches 
on that occasion. The Philosophic has chosen Messrs. Padgett, 
Finney, and Sedbury as the debaters, with Mr. Tate as alternate. 
The following men were chosen by the Dialectic for the freshman 
debate: Patterson, Covington, and Gordon, with Miller as alter- 
nate. 

A triangular debate has been arranged with Kentucky and 
Alabama, and the different teams of the three universities will 
meet on the evening of April 30. Vanderbilt will send a team to 
Alabama and will meet the Kentucky team at home. The question 
agreed on for debate is stated as follows : "Resolved, That Presi- 
dent Wilson was justified in regarding the literacy test as suffi- 
cient grounds for vetoing the Burnett immigration bill." Six 
men have been chosen for this debate, and four of these will rep- 
resent the University, while the other two will act as alternates. 
These men are: Atterbury, Caldwell, and Robinson, of the Dia- 
lectic ; and Gleaves, Gottschall, and Overall, of the Philosophic 

The founding of the Philosophic Society was the occasion on 
February 22 of an oratorical contest between the representatives 
of the three societies. The two representatives of the Philosophic 
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came off victors in the contest, Mr. Gottschall taking first place 
and Mr. Sedbury second. The winner in this contest has in pre- 
vious years been the representative of the University in the 
Southern interstate oratorical contest, but it has not been decided 
definitely whether or not this contest will be held. 

The preliminary for the State peace contest was held before 
the Debating Council on March 30, and the contest will be held 
on April 16. It is understood that this contest will be held at 
Vanderbilt this year. A prize of seventy-five dollars is offered 
to the winner and the privilege of competing in the national 
contest. Speeches for Concour Day have been handed in, and 
on April 6 (instead of the usual date during the spring holidays) 
four men will be selected to compete for the Founder's Medal 
and four for the Young Medal. 

All the details for the debates have been arranged by the De- 
bating Council, and much of the credit is due to its efforts for the 
interest that is being taken in forensic work. Its membership is 
as follows: Allen G. Hall, President; James G. Stahlman, Vice 
President ; C. E. Coolidge, Secretary to the Council ; C. E. Cool- 
idge, Roy L. Atterbury, and L. C. Summers, representatives of 
the Dialectic; F. C. Woodward, W. S. Young, and J. G. Stahl- 
man, of the Philosophic; John Neal Campbell, S. A. Van Ness, 
and Eugene Sloan, of the John Marshall; Profs. A. M. Harris, 
Thomas Carter, and Edwin Mims, of the faculty. 
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RECENT WRITINGS OF VANDERBILT MEN. 

Books. 

"Paul's Doctrine of Redemption." This volume of one hun- 
dred and seventy-five pages, recently issued by the Macmillan 
Company, is of interest not only to technical students, but also to 
the entire rank and file of Vanderbilt alumni; for its author. 
Prof. Henry Beach Carre (B.D. '98 Vanderbilt, Ph.D. '13 Uni- 
versity of Chicago), is widely known as one of the most earnest 
and loyal sons ever sent forth by "Old Vandy." After graduation 
here and spending several semesters in various universities in 
Europe, he had a most successful stay in the pursuit of his studies 
at the University of Chicago. The book under consideration 
represents a part of the work done there while following the 
course leading to the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Needless 
to say, he secured the degree magna cum laude, and all students 
of Paul are indebted to him for the results of his investigations 
now presented in his dissertation. The main effort of the author 
is to discover the conception Paul had of Christ's redemptive 
work. By a clear analysis of Paul's world view, with its inevitable 
dualism, he seeks to show from a thoroughgoing study of his 
writings that the death and resurrection of Christ were regarded 
by him as working out a redemption of mankind from the power 
of evil spirits that up to that time had held humanity in thrall. 
This is called cosmic and dynamic redemption as distinguished 
from some mediaeval misinterpretations, such as the various prim- 
itive and propitiatory schemes we hear of even to-day. From 
this the study goes on to show how the cosmic power of the 
Redeemer is manifest in the life of believers, and the argument 
reaches its climax in the consideration of the consummation of 
the redemptive program when the parenthesis of the cosmic order 
shall conclude and God be all in all. The author's method and 
conclusions will doubtless cause a jolt to many complacent souls 
who labor under the fallacy that simply because they think so 
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and so, therefore Paul does. A serious consideration of the book 
will doubtless result in three things, any one of which is an end 
devoutly to be wished. In the first place, it will send students 
back to Paul to find out "whether these things are so." Secondly, 
it will undoubtedly be discovered that some things which in the 
course of the centuries have been paraded as Paul's cannot rightly 
claim the apostle as their sponsor. Thirdly, it will stimulate a 
few to exercise a fraction of the bold initiative of Paul and seek 
to formulate for themselves, if not for their fellows, a doctrine 
of redemption which, on the background of world view based on 
monistic and evolutionary principles, will afford to our times the 
dynamic and ethical inspiration once supplied by a dualism now 
forever dead. 

"Henri Bergson : A Study in Radical Romanticism." By Emil 
Carl Wilm, Ph.D. izmo. 1914. Published by Sturgis & Wal- 
ton Company, New York. Dr. Wilm was a graduate student 
during the year 1902-03 and received his master's degree in 1904. 
He is now Professor of Philosophy in Bryn Mawr College, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Articles. 

South Atlantic Quarterly, January 1914, "The Masters of Mod- 
ern French Criticism," by Prof. Edwin Mims. 

Methodist Review, April, 1914, "Charles Eliot Norton," by 
Prof. Edwin Mims. 

Prof. St. George L. Sioussat, review of "A History of Muhl- 
enberg County (Rothert), Sewanee Review, October, 1914. 

Louisiana State University Bulletin, October, 1914, "What to 
Teach in Poetry," by Albert Granbery Reed (V. U. '95). Re- 
printed from the Teachers' Forum, October, 1914. 

Sewanee Review, July, 1914, review of Paul Elmer Moore's 
Shelburne Essays. "The Drift of Romanticism," by Prof. Edwin 
Mims. 

Prof. Bert E. Young, review of "The Masters of Modern 
French Criticism (Babbitt), Sewanee Review, October, 1914. 
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FACULTY MEMBERS ACTIVE IN LEARNED 

SOCIETIES. 

The Christmas holiday season, which brings the students a 
welcome respite in their activities, often finds many of the faculty 
more strenuously occupied than during the rest of the year. The 
chief learned societies of the country hold their meetings during 
this period, usually at Northern and Eastern points. Those mem- 
bers of our faculty who participate are often compelled to spend 
a large part of their holidays (and some of their ample income) 
in traveling to the meetings or in final preparation for their papers 
and addresses. There are some members of our faculty who 
practically never miss a meeting of their particular professional 
association ; also, be it said regretfully, there are some who con- 
cern themselves not at all about such matters as the proper repre- 
sentation of the University at such gatherings. 

We note that the regents of the University of Texas have in- 
augurated a new policy which has met with the strong approval 
of the faculty. They have set aside a special fund to be used to 
defray in part the expenses of those members of the faculty who 
read papers at any meeting of their professional associations. 
Texas is always well and ably represented at national gatherings. 

Faculty members participated as follows in the December meet- 
ings: 

Prof. Edwin Mims, "Recent French Criticism of English Lit- 
erature." Paper read at the meeting of the Modern Language 
Association of America, New York, December 29, 1914. 

Prof. Alexander Hohlfeld (now University of Wisconsin), 
"Report of Committee on the Question of the Training of Teach- 
ers of Modern Foreign Languages." Read at the meeting of the 
Central Division of the Modern Language Association of Amer- 
ica, Minneapolis, Minn., December 31, 1914. 

Prof. E. A. Ruddiman, of the Department of Pharmacy, spoke 
on "Notes on the Deterioration of Hydrogen Dioxide Waters and 
the Effect of Acetanilide as a Retarding Catalyst" before the 
thirtieth meeting of the Nashville Section of the American Chem- 
ical Society on January 15. 

Prof. W. H. Hollinshead recently read a paper on "Problems 
Arising in the Separation of Certain Metals" before the Nashville 
Section of the American Chemical Society. 
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Prof. Casimir Zdanowicz (University of Wisconsin, '03), "The 
Mise en Scene of the French Theater at the Beginning of the 
Gassic Period." Paper read by title at the meeting of the Central 
Division of the Modern Language Association of America, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., December, 1914. 

Prof. Bert E. Young, "The Problems and Difficulties of the 
First Year's Instruction in College French." Paper read at the 
meeting of the Central Division of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America, Minneapolis, Minn., December 30, 1914. 

Prof. St. George L. Sioussat, "Tennessee History: National 
Political Parties, 1850-60." Paper read at the meeting of the 
American Historical Association, Chicago, December 29-31. 

Dean H. C. Tolman, "Notes on Ancient Persia." Paper read 
before the American Philological Association, December, 191 4. 



FACULTY AND TRUSTEES. 

Hon. J. C. McReynolds, former member of our law faculty, as 
well as a graduate of the University, has again brought honor to 
his Alma Mater in his elevation to the Supreme Bench of the 
United States. It will not be worth while for us to repeat our 
former extended notice of the career of Justice McReynolds, 
which every Vanderbilt man knows by heart already. We rejoice 
with him, but we hope that his new honor will not remove him 
in any way from his fellowship with the University. 

Chancellor Kirkland made an important trip to New York in 
the last week of March on business bent and as the representative 
of the Southern College Association to the annual meeting of the 
National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. He is Vice President of this committee, 
which is the central board of the chief association for educational 
standards in America, and also a member of its chief committee, 

The late Gen. G. P. Thruston, one of the benefactors of Van- 
derbilt University, left a sum of money toward the endowment of 
the Tennessee Historical Society. The income from this fund 
will help the society to publish a historical magazine. The first 
number appeared about April 1. Prof. St. George L. Sioussat is 
the editor of the new periodical. It is expected to take the place 
of the old publication of the society which was discontinued some 
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ten years ago. The selection of Dr. Sioussat as editor has re- 
ceived general approval. In this position he will render a notable 
service to Tennessee history. 

During the month of February Chancellor and Mrs. Kirkland 
invited the Vanderbilt students to call at their residence on Sun- 
day afternoons. Large numbers of students availed themselves 
of the hospitality of their chief. 

On January 14 Prof, and Mrs. Charles Sumner Brown received 
delightfully at their new residence on the Vanderbilt campus 
from 8 to 11 p.m. in honor of Dean and Mrs. W. H. Schuerman. 
The University community has extended a cordial welcome to its 
new member. Dean and Mrs. Schuerman are living in a beauti- 
ful home in Belmont Heights. 

Among the incorporators of the W. T. Thomas School, Stew- 
art County, Tenn., we notice the names of Prof. W. F. Tillett and 
Messrs. H. B. Blue and William Hughes, alumni. The institution 
is incorporated for the support of a secondary school under the 
auspices, patronage, and control of the Tennessee Annual Con- 
ference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the control to 
be exercised by the selection of trustees. 

At the meeting of the Vanderbilt Athletic Association Decem- 
ber 18 Prof. Charles S. Brown, Treasurer of the Association, was 
elected President to succeed the late Dr. W. L. Dudley. Charles 
C. Trabue was reelected Vice President, and J. E. Hart was elect- 
ed Secretary. The Association did not elect a new treasurer, but 
continued Professor Brown in that capacity. Dr. J. H. Stevenson 
was elected a director of the Association to succeed Dr. Dudley. 

Samuel Henry Sheib, Professor of Chemistry and Metallurgy 
in the Department of Medicine of Vanderbilt University, was 
married on December 21, 1914, to Miss Mimi Phifer, daughter 
of the late Prof. Robert S. Phifer, of Danville, Va., at the bride's 
home, Burleigh Plantation, N. C. Mrs. Sheib is a very accom- 
plished woman, being an influential member of several national 
women's societies and Treasurer of the Virginia Society, United 
Daughters of 181 2. 

The Quarterly has received from Mr. W. Harwell Allen, Sec- 
retary of the Nashville Section of the Engineering Association of 
the South, a copy of the memorial of the section on the late Dr. 
W. L. Dudley. The memorial is signed by Messrs. E. C. Lewis, 
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Hunter McDonald, and W. S. Skillman. We regret that this 
memorial could not be included in the memorial number of the 
Quarterly. 

At the late meeting of the Engineering Association of the 
South Prof. Charles S. Brown, of Vanderbilt University, was 
elected President. 

On December 15, 1914, the Vanderbilt Woman's Club held an 
open evening meeting, inviting the faculties of Vanderbilt, George 
Peabody College, and Ward- Belmont. The feature of the evening 
was a lecture on "The Interpretation of Life" by Prof. Edwin 
Mims. 

Mr. Charles Cason. Executive Secretary of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation, is making large preparation for an interdepartment dinner 
to be given by the faculties of all departments of the University 
to the seniors of all departments. It will be recalled that in 1910 
the faculties gave a large dinner at the Maxwell House to the 
graduating classes of all departments. Mr. Cason is planning a 
much simpler affair, which he hopes to make just as enjoyable. 

Mr. Ci. M. Neely, of the Board of Trustees, returned to Nash- 
ville in the autumn from a long stay in the West very much im- 
proved in health and spirits. He was made much of by his many 
friends. 

During the winter Prof. Herbert C. Sanborn, of the School of 
Philosophy, delivered a number of lectures in defense of the 
Germans before clubs and organizations of Nashville and vicinity. 

On January 8, Jackson Day, Dr. Edwin Mims delivered one of 
the chief addresses at the dinner of the Tennessee Society of St. 
Louis. The spread was described by the newspapers as the most 
elaborate and pretentious banquet ever held by the society and was 
in celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the battle of 
New Orleans. Dr. Mims was the guest of the St. Louis alumni 
of the University at a luncheon at the City Club and made them 
a patriotic speech. 

A number of professors and alumni did good work in raising 
the general war relief fund of the Commercial Gub in December 
and January. This fund amounted to about eight thousand dol- 
lars and was "for the women and children made destitute by the 
war of the nations." W. R. Cole ('04), chairman of the commit- 
tee. W. R. Manier ('82), secretary. R. L. Burch ('92), M. E. 
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Holderness ('02), Leland Hume ('8o-'8i A.), Ernest Junger- 
mann, Charles E. Little ('99), Lee J. Loventhal ('96), Edwin 
Mims ('92), St. George L. Sioussat, W. E. Norvell, Jr. ('06* 
Thomas J. Tyne ('90), and Ashby Lovelace ('08) were amo: 
those who worked hard to make this fund a success. Max Souby 
('07), Professor of History at the Middle Tennessee Normal, 
sent a large contribution from his school, collected by one of his 
live classes in history. 

Dean H. C. Tolman recently was able to discover the season of 
the year represented by the unknown Persian month Garmapoda 
through his work on the newly discovered Aramaic papyri frag- 
ments. His identification has been accepted by American and 
German philologists. The Journal of the American Oriental So- 
ciety speaks of Dr. Tolman 's conclusions as absolutely sure, and 
the Indogertnanisches Jahrbuch declares that Dr. Tolman has 
shown, "mit fast vollkommener Gcunssheit," that the month in 
question corresponds to the fourth month of the Babylonians. 
The "American Yearbook," published by Appleton & Company, 
New York, classified this discovery among the important scientific 
events of the year. 

The annual banquet of Robert Wingfield, the veteran cordon 
bleu of Kissam Hall, was given March 12 and was the usual 
unique event. He had as his guests Chancellor Kirkland, Dr. 
Mims, J. E. Hart, Dr. Luck, Dr. Johnson, L. E. Crouch, and a 
dozen prominent students. Talks were made by Dr. Johnson, Dr. 
Luck, Mr. Armistead, Mr. Crouch, and Chancellor Kirkland. 
Following these, the host was called for and, appearing in his 
chef's suit, made the best speech of the occasion. Music for the 
occasion was furnished by the Fisk Quartet. 

Professor Sioussat has been renominated for a position on the 
Alumni Council of Johns Hopkins University. This council co- 
operates with the trustees in the formulation of the policies of the 
university. The appointment is regarded as one of the highest 
honors that the Hopkins can confer. 

Prof. B. E. Young, of the Department of Romance Languages, 
has been made National Vice President of the Federation of the 
Alliance Francaise in the United States and Canada. The vice 
presidency carries with it membership in the General Council of 
the Federation. He is also the general delegate of the Federation 
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for the States of the South and Center and Honorary President 
of the Nashville Circle. 

Letters recently received from John Hill, Ph.D., formerly In- 
structor in French here and later Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages in the State Normal School at Oshkosh, Wis., reports that 
he is enjoying his leave of absence abroad. In spite of the war 
he is finding it profitable to study in Madrid, but expects to go to 
Paris very soon for further research. He writes that not many 
foreigners are attending Spanish universities to-day and that he 
"was one of the greatest curiosities on exhibition in that part of 
Madrid." 

Dr. Edwin Mims attended the meeting of the Modern lan- 
guage Association of America at Columbia University December 
29-31, 1914, and read an important paper. During this trip Dr. 
Mims visited his brother, Prof. Stuart Mims, of Yale Universsity. 

At the session of the American Philological Association at 
Philadelphia during the Christmas holidays Dean H. C. Tolman 
presented a paper on the subject, "Notes on Ancient Persia." 
Dean Tolman has been a contributor to the Journal of this Asso- 
ciation continuously for the last fifteen years. 

Dr. St. George L. Sioussat, of the Chair of History, attended 
the thirtieth meeting of the American Historical Association at 
Chicago December 29-31 and read a paper on "Tennessee His- 
tory : National Political Parties, 1850-60." He also participated 
in a discussion on "The Genesis of the Kansas-Nebraska Act." 

At a meeting of the Central Division of the Modern Language 
Association of America at Minneapolis December 29-31 Prof. 
B. E. Young, of the Department of Romance Languages, present- 
ed a paper, which is mentioned elsewhere. This paper presented 
a variety of topics for discussion by the romance section. 



LOSS OF PROFESSOR CUNINGGIM. 

Prof. J. L. Cuninggim, Adjunct Professor of New Testament 
Literature and formerly Director of the Correspondence School 
of the Biblical Department, left the University, with his family, 
on March 2 to assume active work in the ministry. He has been 
made presiding elder of the Durham District of the North Caro- 
lina Conference. He has given twelve years of his life of great 
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usefulness to Vanderbilt University and the general cause of 
education in the South. No departing instructor has ever carried 
with him more affection and good wishes. On February 28 fare- 
well services were held by the Sunday school of the West End 
Church in his honor, at which a number of fine tributes were paid 
to him by the officers of the Church. 



UNIVERSITY NOTES. 

Plans have been completed by the Vandcrbilt Woman's Club 
for the campaign to raise a large fund for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a pipe organ for the college chapel. The club proposes 
to donate one thousand dollars and to secure the remainder of 
the sum from loyal Vanderbilt alumni and friends of the Univer- 
sity. This plan was broached some years ago, but was laid aside. 
Now, under the leadership of Mrs. Robert Jackson, a vigorous 
campaign will be waged. 

The University has recently had another opportunity of hearing 
Dr. Edgar J. Banks, of the University of Pennsylvania, who de- 
livered a series of illustrated lectures on the Orient of an archaeo- 
logical and historical character before large audiences during the 
week beginning March 1. The lectures of the Cole Fund, when 
published, have proved such good sellers that the income has 
permitted these extra lectures. 

During the winter the local groupe of the Alliance Franchise, in 
which several members of the faculty and their wives are active, 
has given the public a number of excellent programs. The groupe 
has brought to Nashville this winter M. Eugene Brieux, who lec- 
tured February 1 on "Comment on fait une piece de theatre, pre- 
nant pour exemple Blanchette, avec Anecdotes de vie de theatre" ; 
and on February 24 M. Andre Le Breton lectured on "Versailles 
et le temps de Louis XIV." M. Brieux is a dramatist of interna- 
tional renown and is the author of many comedies and problem 
plays which have had great publicity throughout the world. He 
is said to be the first member of the French Academy to visit 
Nashville. He remained three days in Nashville and was the 
recipient of many attentions. M. Le Breton is a professor in the 
University of Bordeaux, a noted critic, and the principal biog- 
rapher of Balzac. 
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SPECIAL TRAIN TO THE CALIFORNIA EXPOSITION. 

The Vanderbilt-Pacific Special, which is the private train for 
Vanderbilt folk, will leave Nashville July 5, 191 5, and return 
August 6. The reduced rates, which are obtainable only by par- 
ties, and the desire to have a congenial group caused the trip to be 
planned. Instead of the usual "tourist sleeper" train of the con- 
ventional "sight-seer," the Vanderbilt train will be made up of 
Pullman, observation, dining, and baggage cars, modern in every 
respect and electric-lighted. 

An entire week at the exjx>sition in San Francisco is by no 
means the chief feature of the trip, since the itinerary is carefully 
planned so as to include the visiting of the largest number of 
points of interest possible in a single trip. Briefly, the itinerary 
includes Denver, Manitou, Pike's Peak, Royal Gorge, Salt Lake 
City, Yellowstone Park. Cripple Creek, Flatper Reall Canyon, 
San Francisco, big trees of Santa Cruz, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Santa Catalina Island, Grand Canyon of Arizona, as well as many 
other points. 

The rates are graded from $165 to $186, according to the Pull- 
man accommodations (upper or lower berth), but either of the 
above includes all expenses — railroad and Pullman fare from 
Nashville to San Francisco and return, meals and hotel bills, and 
all the side trips except the Yellowstone and Grand Canyon side 
trips, which will be additional. After April 15. 1915, all rates 
will be increased. 

The fact that the trip is so arranged that the business men who 
are taking it will have to be away from their offices one "first of 
the month" only is worthy of consideration, to say nothing of the 
low rates and personnel of the party. The details of arrangement 
are in the hands of a committee composed of E. C. Barwick, Rem- 
bert Marshall, Bernard Evers, B. E. Clement, and G. P. Winton, 
of the senior class. Any alumni or friends of the University who 
are interested should address the Managing Committee, Kissam 
Hall, for reservations or further information. 



ENTRANCE RECORD. 



The year 1914-15 is marked by the largest freshman class in the 
history of Vanderbilt University. The number of new students 
entering the Academic and Engineering Departments in Septem- 
ber, 1914, is 189. The following table shows the schools where 
they were prepared, the units offered, the units accepted for ad- 
mission, and the units conditioned or deficient. 
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Adimi, A. T 

Adarm, D. P 

Adams, H. A 

Almon, G. C 

Arthur, W. H 

Atkinson, Gerald 

Bailey, S. P 

Baker, J. C 

Barbee, F. H 

Barthell, E. E. p Jr 

Beasley, Luella 

Brackin, T. T 

Buckner, Henry 

Butler, Mark 

Butts, Marion 

Cage, I ley N 

Campbell, Annie L.. 
Campbell, E. B 

Campbell, Mat M 

Carpenter, G. K 

Casey, Walker 

Chambers, Virginia.. 

Clark, English 

Codv, Elizabeth 

Coffey, Wilkes 

Colley. W. C 

Conine, B. B 

Cooke, Elizabeth 

Cooney, Robert G. . . 

Cornell, Clifford 

Costen, J. G 

Covington, Con nie . . . 

Cowen, E. G 

Crisler, J. A 

Cronstine, Monroe . . . 

Crutcher, F. E 

Crutcher, Marcus.... 
Dahnke, Louise 



School 



Wallace University School 

Wallace University School 

Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege 

Branham & Hughes School. 

Newcastle (Ind.) H. S 

Bo wen School 

Wallace University School. 

Vanderbilt Training School. 

Ripley (Tenn.) High School. 

Columbia Military Academy 

Hume-Fogg High School... 

Wallace University School. 

Hume-Fogg High School... 

Branham & Hughes School. 

Mas Key School 

Ward-Belmont College 

Ward- Belmont College 

Alabama Polytechnic In. 
stitute • 

Webb School 

Hume- Fogg High School... 

Castle Heights School 

Randolph-Macon College.. 

Webb School 

Battle Ground Academy... 

Cumberland University 

Bo wen School 

Arkansas College 

Randolph.Macon College. . . 

Bowen School 

Hume-Fogg High School... 

Morgan School 

Battle Ground Academy... 

Ruskin Cave College 

University of Mississippi. . . 

Hume-Fogg High School... 

Webb School 

Hume- Fogg High School... 

Union City High School... 
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Daniel Landon 

Davit, Margaret. 

Delcher, H. R 

Denton, B. H 

Dozier, Marguerite.. . 

Dungan, W. T 

Dunnovant, Mark 

Early, Evelyn V 

Event, G.P. 

Event, H. C, Jr 

Event, I. T 

Ewell, Leighton 

Ewin, W. W 

Ferreil, O.J 

Fields, Helen 

Finney, C. L 

Fite, R. P 



Fogle, Harriet V 
Folk, Anne W.. 



Ford, M. C 

Fotter, R. C 

Friedmund, Edmund, 
Frierton, R. P 



Gold, Hogan 

Goodgame, Effie 

Graves, R. E 

Green, John M 

Gunn, Edna 

Hagan, W. J., Tr 

Haggard, Adelaide. . . 
Hall.C. A 



Hanna, Herman 

Harwell, A. B 

Hill, Luther 

Holt, William 

Hoover, John 

Hord, Mitt Ruth.... 

Horner, Ruby 

Hunt, Julian R 

Hyde, Freeman 

Hyde, W. K 

Irish, A. R 

ackton, H. E , 

ackton, K. E 

arrett, John 

ohnton, W. N 

ohntton, W 

ones, Ira P 

. ordan, Leland W.. 
"oteph, Evant 



or Colfrjje. 



Hume-Fogg High School... 

Ward-Belmont College 

Georgia Military Academy . 

Duncan School 

Randolph- Macon College.. 
Little Rock High School . . . 
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With the Alumni 



THE JUNE REUNIONS. 

It is none too early to begin to plan for the June commence- 
ment and the reunion of classes and alumni. Local committees 
for the various classes have already been holding meetings and 
making plans. But the most important thing is for the alumni to 
arrange to be here. Alumni Day this year is Monday, June 14. 
The business meeting will be held at 2 p.j& in the main building 
of the University and the banquet at 7 p.m. in Kissam Hall. 

The following classes hold reunions this year : 1910, 1905, 1900, 
1895, 1890, 1885, 1880, and 1875. Local committees of some of 
these classes are arranging details now and will soon send out a 
"call to arms." The local members of the class of 1910 recently 
met and discussed many plans that will be undertaken. They 
propose to establish some precedents in class reunions, meeting 
on the campus for at least two days with a program of "stunts" 
that will shatter formalities and custom. They refuse to give out 
secrets, but promise the best reunion in Vanderbilt's history. 

The 1905 class has some local talent at work. Several mem- 
bers of that class have made reputations in the past for originality, 
enthusiasm, and loyalty. They too promise some novel things for 
June. Already letters are coming to the alumni office from alum- 
ni who say they will be here. 

The Vanderbilt community is very anxious that this be the 
greatest commencement in the history of the University. Why 
shouldn't it be? This has been the greatest year. With the em- 
barrassment of litigation removed, with an academic freshman 
class larger than ever before, with the Medical Department in 
possession of an additional million dollars, with students and 
faculty loyal to the point of heated enthusiasm, the University 
has turned with inspiring confidence to the working out of a 
great future. The June commencement should be a fitting climax 
to this great year; it should be a happy prologue to a greater 
future and of the part alumni propose to play. 
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It will mean something for your Alma Mater for you to come 
home this year. It will mean more than at any other year. This 
year will stand out in Vanderbilt's history as the beginning of a 
new chapter. Will you come? 

Forty years old are we ! 



THE BIRMINGHAM BRANCH. 

The Birmingham branch of the Vanderbilt Alumni Association 
met at the lunch hour on February 22 at the Press Club. Henry 
Morschheimer, Chancery Court Gerk and President of the Asso- 
ciation, presided at the lunch. The Secretary, Dr. W. T. Berry, 
was also present and a good number of other alumni. There are 
more than one hundred alumni in Birmingham. 

The Press Club at Birmingham occupies the top floors of the 
new twenty-five-story Jefferson County Bank Building and is 
elegantly equipped in every way. It was suggested that never 
before had Vanderbilt songs and yells floated from such an ele- 
vation. 

When it was announced that the Vanderbilt Glee Gub would 
be in Birmingham the following Friday evening, a motion was 
made and unanimously carried that the Birmingham alumni se- 
cure as many seats as necessary and have the entire senior class 
of the Birmingham and Ensley High Schools as their guests for 
the concert. President Morschheimer was instructed to visit the 
schools and present at the chapel hour a formal invitation on the 
part of the local Association. 

The question of holding a formal banquet on the evening of 
Founder's Day, May 27, was discussed. Those attending were 
enthusiastic in their indorsement of the plan; and, on motion, a 
committee was appointed to arrange details, to get in touch with 
all alumni in and around Birmingham, and to invite some member 
of the Vanderbilt faculty as the principal speaker and guest of 
honor. 

The Birmingham newspapers were very generous in their an- 
nouncements of this meeting and in their indorsement of the plan 
to entertain the high school students. 

Visitors attending this luncheon were Charles D. Daniel, of 
Franklin, Tenn., who was in Birmingham on business, and 
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Charles Cason, General Secretary of the Alumni Association, 
who was in Birmingham for the purpose of meeting with the 
alumni at this time. 

President Morschhcimer, in writing later to the Alumni Secre- 
tary of the luncheon and of the Glee Club concert, had the fol- 
lowing to say : 

1 am sure that your trip to Birmingham did considerable good. I have 
noticed no little enthusiasm among alumni and outsiders. The Uni- 
versity was advertised through the Glee Oub, the newspapers giving 
good notices; and the street car and billboard announcements revived 
talk of Vanderbilt and showed people that we had increased our horse 
power and had our running gear in good order. The concert was good 
and was greatly appreciated by the large audience, and I think the boys were 
properly entertained after the show. The two senior classes from the 
Ensley and Birmingham High Schools were present, one hundred and 
thirty-six strong, and were most appreciative of the courtesy shown them. 
It was a fine idea. We will begin the Founder's Day Banquet agitation 
and hope to "pull it off." 



THE HUNTSVILLE ALUMNI. 

The Vanderbilt alumni of Huntsville, Ala., met on Saturday, 
February 20, and reorganized by electing George Cooper (attor- 
ney) President and Will H. Blanton (attorney) Secretary. The 
meeting was held in the office of Mr. Cooper, nearly all of the 
Vanderbilt men attending. Various methods of rendering as- 
sistance to the University were discussed. Some had suggestions 
in regard to new students and others in regard to publicity, but 
all were agreed that there was a great opportunity in Huntsville 
and the Huntsville district to do something definite for the Uni- 
versity. 

The Huntsville alumni deserve the credit of being the first 
branch Association to undertake the entertainment of high school 
students at the Glee Club concert. The Vanderbilt Glee Club 
appeared in Huntsville on the evening of February 24. On this 
occasion the local alumni had as their guests the seniors and the 
faculty members from the high school and also from the Goodrich 
School. This is a movement in the right direction and cannot fail 
to create additional interest in the University, and it certainly 
serves to solidify the enthusiasm among the alumni. 
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The Huntsville alumni number less than twenty, but no more 
loyal group can be found. Among the number are some of the 
best lawyers, business men, and medical specialists in the State. 



THE ST. LOUIS ALUMNI. 

The meeting of the St. Louis branch of the Vanderbilt Alumni 
Association on January 8 brought together some of the best busi- 
ness and professional men in St. Louis. The meeting was 
held at 12:30 in a private dining room of the City Club. The 
new officers elected for the ensuing year are : Robert L. Lund, of 
the International Shoe Company, President, and Frank K. Hous- 
ton, Vice President of the Third National Bank, Secretary. 
Nearly every Vanderbilt man in St. Louis was present ; and short 
talks were made by most of the alumni, each one pledging re- 
newed loyalty, and each promising to be present at the alumni 
reunion in June. 

In addition to the local alumni, the out-of-town guests and 
speakers were : Dr. Edwin Mims, Professor of English at Van- 
derbilt University; Charles Cason, Secretary of the General 
Alumni Association; and John Trotwood Moore, the famous 
Southern author. 



IN THE LEGISLATURE. 

Vanderbilt is well represented in the Tennessee Legislature this 
year, having one Senator, four Representatives (one being the 
Speaker), and the Journal Clerk of each branch. 

W. P. Cooper. LL.B. ('oi ), the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, is from Shelbyvillc and represents the counties of 
Bedford, Moore, and Lincoln. He is a successful banker and 
lawyer in Shelbyville and a man of recognized ability in State 
government. He lias served as special judge in both the Chan- 
cery and Circuit Courts and has enough of the judicial tempera- 
ment in the Legislature to be a safe and sane leader. He seldom 
leaves the chair to advocate a proposition on the floor of the 
House, but when he docs he always gets what he wants. Judge 
Cooper was the unanimous choice of the Democratic caucas for 
Speaker. He has a son, Prentiss Cooper, in the University now. 
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He was a member of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity at 
Vanderbilt. 

W. T. McLain, B.S. ( 07). LL.B. ('09). is a member of the 
famous Shelby County delegation and comes from the city of 
Memphis, where he is engaged in the practice of law. He says 
that this is his first offense : but the people of Shelby County are 
beginning to say that it is not his last, for he has already made a 
good record. He has been a successful advocate of some of the 
most progressive legislation that has been considered. He was 
author of the bill providing for a constitutional convention. In 
college "Fatty Mack" was one of the star football players, a 
member of the Kappa Alpha Fraternity, and active in college life. 

W. M. Stanton, LL.B. ('to), comes from Memphis as a repre- 
sentative of Shelby County. He is a lawyer and has served as 
assistant city attorney. "Billy" Stanton, as he is called by his 
friends in the Legislature, has had more legislative experience 
than any other man of his age in any previous Legislature. He 
was a member of the Fifty-Seventh General Assembly and was 
Speaker of the House of Representatives in the Fifty- Eighth 
General Assembly, being the youngest man who has ever served 
in that capacity in this State. He was sent back this year for the 
third term. Mr. Stanton was a member of the Alpha Tau Omega 
Fraternity at Vanderbilt and took active interest in debating so- 
cieties. 

S. U. Crawford ('io-'ri Law) represents Jackson County in 
the House of Representatives, being one of the youngest mem- 
bers. Before coming to Vanderbilt he took the law course at 
Cumberland University. While in Nashville he was in the office 
of his cousin, Percy Maddin, a very loyal Vanderbilt alumnus. 

Tyler Berry, LL.B. ('07), is a member of the Senate, serving 
his first term in the General Assembly. He represents William- 
son, Hickman, and Cheatham Counties and is a successful lawyer 
in Franklin. He has made a good record in the Senate, where 
he introduced the primary bill, which provides a State-wide pri- 
mary for candidates for the United States Senate and Congress. 

Morton King ('07-' 11 Academic) is Journal Clerk of the State 
Senate, a very responsible position. Since leaving Vanderbilt he 
has been connected with banking- interests in Shelbyville. his 
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home town. He is a member of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fra- 
ternity. 

Enoch Brown, B.A. ('14), is Journal Clerk of the House of 
Representatives. "Nuck," as he was called in college, was a 
football star and served as captain of the team. He says that his 
football training helps him no little in his legislative experiences. 
It evidently helped him to run over all other applicants for this 
position, for he had several opponents. He was a member of the 
Delta Tau Delta Fraternity. 



ALUMNI DIRECTORY. 

In the past there have appeared in the Quarterly the names and 
addresses of different classes. The need, however, of a complete 
directory of Vanderbilt alumni has been more keenly felt since the 
undertaking of a greater alumni organization. The alumni office 
has consequently undertaken the tedious task of collecting infor- 
mation for just such a publication. During the past month sev- 
eral thousand return post cards have been sent out with space 
provided for the name, address, occupation, etc., of alumni. The 
office is attempting by means of a card index system to have all 
the graduates of the University listed geographically and alpha- 
betically and by classes. As soon as enough information has been 
collected and compiled to show that these lists are reasonably ac- 
curate they will be prepared for the printer and sent out in proof 
form to those who have responded, with a request for corrections 
and suggestions. When this has been made reasonably accurate 
for the graduates, the work can then be broadened into a direc- 
tory of both graduates and nongraduates, and from a directory it 
should grow into a complete catalogue. 

This is no mean ideal to work to ; but it requires months and 
months of painstaking effort, a busy office force, and a prosper- 
ous-looking treasury. 



EXPRESSIONS OF ALUMNI AND FRIENDS. 

Walter Merritt, M.D. ('06), of the State Insane Hospital of 
Mississippi, writes : "I do not wish to miss a copy of the Quar- 
terly, and this is certainly a small amount of money, which I 
think is well spent." 
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ALUMNI NOTES. 

'83 — George C. Greer, B.S., has recently moved from Beau- 
mont to Dallas, Tex. He has been elected general attorney for 
the Magnolia Petroleum Company, with headquarters in Dallas. 

'88 Ac. — John Barrett, of the Pan-American Union, Washing- 
ton, D. C, writes: "I shall always be grateful that I spent even a 
brief period at Vanderbilt, because it gave mc an acquaintance 
with the men of the South and an interest in that section, which 
has always been uppermost in my mind wherever and whenever 
I have been serving the United States in its foreign, commercial, 
and political relations." 

'88— Oscar Dowling, M.D.. President of the State Board of 
Health of Louisiana, was elected President of the Southern Med- 
ical Association at its eighth annual convention, held at Rich- 
mond. Va. The next convention will be held at Dallas, Tex. 

'89 — H. W. Austin, LL.B.. is located at Santa Maria, Tex., 
where he is engaged in the business of real estate and investments 
and looking after his irrigated farm. He has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Santa Maria Commercial Club. 

'90- '91 A. — The following notice appears in the January num- 
ber of the Journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry: "The 
Revision Committee of the United States Pharmacopoeia an- 
nounce that they have adopted the suggestions formulated by 
Dr. Charles Baskervill in regard to the standards for purity of 
ether." Dr. Baskervill is head of the Department of Giemistry 
in the College of the City of New York. 

'90- *93 L. — Harry L. Seay. of Dallas. Tex., was a visitor to 
the University during the spring. Mr. Seay is one of the most 
prominent attorneys in Texas. He had the distinction of helping 
to launch the commission form of government in Dallas, and he 
served four years as a member of the Commission. 

'91 — F. P. Turner. B.A.. General Secretary of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement for Foreign Missions, has changed his address 
to 25 Madison Avenue. New York. 

or— W. M. Taylor. LL.B., attorney at law at Blythesville, Ark., 
was one of the alumni who returned to Nashville at commence- 
ment time and enjoyed very much renewing old memories and 
acquaintances. 
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'92-'95 A. — The Editor of the Quarterly had a very pleasant 
renewal of an old friendship with R. E. L. Saner during his visit 
to Nashville during the Christmas holidays as a delegate to the 
Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity. He is one of the influential mem- 
bers in that organization. 

'92— John Hynds, LL.B., who is one of the most successful 
lawyers of Atlanta, Ga., has been elected Past Potentate of the 
Shriners. 

*93-'96 Eng.— William G. Ames, of the firm of Smith, Ames 
& Chisholm, Havana, Cuba, has been in business in that country 
for the past sixteen years as constructing and consulting engineer, 
principally on large railroad surveys and construction and erec- 
tion of sugar factories. 

93-94 A. — Lyles Black is now connected with the Vanderbilt 
Hocel, New York City. He helps to encourage Southern business 
for the hotel. 

'94 — C. T. Kirkpatrick, B.A., M.A., for fourteen years a teach- 
er in Hume-Fogg High School, Nashville, and for about nine 
years head of the Department of Latin there, has been elected 
principal of the school by unanimous vote of the school trustees. 
Mr. Kirkpatrick is one of the most loyal alumni that Vanderbilt 
has in Nashville. During his college days he was very active in 
many lines and a fine scholar withal, being one of the first mem- 
bers of the Phi Beta Kappa Chapter. He has had a number of 
notable honors, being a member of the Executive Commission of 
the Presbytery in Nashville, a member of the Board of Publica- 
tions, etc., of the Presbyterian Church, with headquarters in 
Philadelphia, and Secretary of the Middle Tennessee Educational 
Association. The School Board of Nashville has recognized his 
ability in numerous special assignments in statistical and educa- 
tional work. 

'94-95 L. — Lawrence B. Finn is Chairman of the Kentucky 
State Railroad Commission. 

'95 — John Y. Bayliss, B.E., is district engineer in the South- 
ern District, Division of Valuation, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, with headquarters in the Municipal Building, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
4 
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*95-'96 A. — Maddin Summers, of the United States Consular 
Service, has been promoted from Class V. to Class III. and will 
be transferred from his present post, Santos, Brazil, to some large 
European city, with an increase of salary to five thousand dollars. 
Mr. Summers was appointed to the service in 1899 and has had a 
rapid rise as vice consul, consul, secretary of legation, and arbi- 
trator in the celebrated Alsop claims in South America. 

'95-97 Eng.— Hugh H. Miller has organized an engineering 
contracting firm at Memphis, Tenn. 

'96— Prof. Charles Read Baskcrvill, B.A. (Ph.D. Chicago), 
Associate Professor of English of the University of Chicago, has 
been made a coeditor of Modern Philology, the journal of re- 
search in modern languages and literatures. 

'96— Devereux Lake, B.S., is now in South America in the in- 
terest of the American Cast Iron Pipe Company. He attended 
the luncheon given by the Vanderbilt alumni in Birmingham on 
February 22. Permanent address : Mobile, Ala. 

'99 — Fred R. Bryson, B.A., former instructor in English here, 
sent us New Year's greetings. We regret to hear that his mother, 
who was so long a member of our community, is seriously ill. 
His address is 620 East Capitol Avenue, Little Rock, Ark. 

'99-'oi Eng.— Ralph W. Berry, United States Geological Sur- 
vey, Washington, D. C, paid a visit to this office on November 7. 

'99— Leonard R. Ellis, M.D., of Hot Springs, Ark., in regard 
to the new plans of the Alumni Association, writes : "I am heart- 
ily in sympathy with this grand movement." 

'99— Oscar Teague, M.S. (M.D. University of Berlin), of Cor- 
nell University Research Laboratory, has been appointed director 
of the new bacteriological laboratory at Quarantine, New York 
City, by the health officer of New York. Dr. Teague has spent 
most of his life in investigating the bubonic plague. In 191 1 he 
was sent from this country to Mukden, to the International Plague 
Conference there. On account of this experience he will be given 
charge of all ships coming from Southern ports. 

'00— Jack Dye, M.D., an old Vanderbilt football player, now 
a successful surgeon of Chattanooga, has been elected chief of the 
staff of Erlangcr Hospital. 
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'oo, '01 — J. E. Justice, Ph.C, of Qarksville, and Richard Smith, 
Ph.G., of Columbia, have been appointed members of the State 
Board of Pharmacy of Tennessee. 

02 — M. E. Holderness, B.A., who has for several years been 
cashier of the First Savings Bank & Trust Company, of Nash- 
ville, recently resigned to take charge of the savings department 
of the Third National Bank of St. Louis. This department has 
recently been added, and Mr. Holderness was selected to get it 
started. No alumnus has been more active than Mr. Holderness 
in young men's affairs. He is a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Alumni Association and of the Vanderbilt Young Men's 
Christian Association. The latter position he resigned when he 
left Nashville. His activity in the Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity 
has made him a national favorite. He is doubtless the best -known 
and most useful member of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity 
in America to-day. 

'o2— Rev. Wallace M. Crutchfield, B.S., the biggest man that 
ever played on the Vanderbilt football team, has organized a 
Church publication called the Ozona Methodist, which appears 
monthly at Ozona, Tex. "Baby Crutch" will be located this year 
at Victoria, Tex., with a beautiful big church for his charge. 

'03 — Grinnell Jones, B.S., has contributed an article to the 
Journal of the American Chemical Society on some research work 
done in the chemical laboratories of the University of Illinois. 
His article is "A Study of the System : Water, Potassium, Iodide, 
and Iodine at Zero Degrees" and appears in the Journal for De- 
cember. Mr. Jones is at present Instructor in Chemistry at Har- 
vard University. 

'03— I. L. Chadwell, B.E., is city engineer of Mt. Pleasant. 
Tenn. 

'04— Smiley J. Blanton, B.S. (M.D. Cornell '14), has been 
appointed Instructor in the Department of Public Speaking at 
the University of Wisconsin. He has specialized in speech de- 
fects and will conduct a voice clinic. During the summer he has 
done similar work in the Cornell summer session. 

'05 — Miss Laura F. Hays, B.S., after some years of teaching 
and postgraduate work at the University of Chicago, has been for 
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three years teaching in the Illinois State Normal University. 
Address : Normal, III. 

'05— Miss Caroline Carpenter, M.A., who has been a member 
of the faculty of the University of Tennessee for some years, has 
been recently made Associate Professor of Modern Languages and 
Dean of Women. 

'06 — Edward T. Price, B.A., Principal of Price- Webb School, 
at Lewisburg, Tenn., reports that he has a good school this year 
and expects to have two boys enter Vanderbilt in September. Mr. 
W. R. Webb is Advisory Principal of this school. 

'o6— W. W. Crutchfield, B.A., is General Secretary of the 
Young Men's Christian Association at Colombo, Ceylon. 

'06- '07 Ac. — The friends of Malone Baskervill will be interest- 
ed to learn of his exceptional achievements in his chosen field of 
newspaper work. For several years he has been news editor for 
the Associated Press. In addition to being news editor, he is 
now chief of staff for the Southern Division, with headquarters 
at Washington, D. C 

'o6— Herbert Townsend Rogers, LL.B., is now located at Dy- 
ersburg, Tenn. 

'07— James Hinton. M.A., was awarded an Edward Austin Fel- 
lowship of five hundred dollars at Harvard University. 

Harold Cohn has been retained to speak in the final contest for 
the Boylston prizes at Harvard University. 

07 — Morton B. Howell III., B.E., is now connected with the 
Phillips & Buttorff Manufacturing Company, of Nashville. 

'08 — Neil P. Cullom, B.S., who has been, since taking his law 
degree at Yale, with DeForest Brothers, in New York City, has 
recently formed a partnership with a Mr. Fisher in New York. 
Address : Cullom & Fisher, Attorneys, 43 Cedar Street, New York 
City. 

'08 — Howard D. Dozier, B.A., is doing graduate work at Yale. 

'08 — W. E. Boiling. LL.B., of Nashville, has been reelected 
Province Chief of the Alpha Tau Omega Fraternity. 

'08 — Carl H. McHenry, M.A., is a member of the law firm of 
Elder & McHenry, Monroe, La 
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'o8-'i3 Eng.— J. Holmes (Tubby) Anderson is in the moun- 
tains of East Tennessee doing work for the Nashville Bridge 
Company. 

'08— J. Marvin Culbreth, B.D., of the Central Office of the 
Epworth League, took part in the discussions at the annual meet- 
ing of the Chairmen of Sunday School Boards and Field Secre- 
taries of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

'08 — Ernest Clay Webb, B.A., is pastor of the Methodist 
Church at Pleasant Hill, Mo. 

'08 — W. O. Batts, B.A., of Elkton, Ky., is rejoicing in a little 
daughter, Margaret, born March 21, 191 4. 

'08 — Lawrence W. Murphy, B.S., received the A.M. degree at 
Harvard in June and has received an appointment as Instructor 
in Mathematics at Harvard, where he expects to continue fur- 
ther his study in mathematics. Mr. Murphy has lately been suf- 
fering from severe illness and felt that he would be unable to 
undertake his work at Harvard until further in the year. 

08 — A. G. Adams, Jr., B.E., who has been for some time con- 
nected with the International Agricultural Corporation in Atlanta, 
has recently removed to Nashville. 

'08 — Miss Ruby Hanlin, B.S., is teaching in Ensley High 
School, Ensley, Ala. 

'08 — Mrs. John Denson, M.A., formerly Miss Anne Dowdell r 
is living in Birmingham, Ala. 

'09-' 1 2 Ac— Paul E. Doran is principal of the high school at 
Sparta Tenn. He says he is going to send some boys to Vander- 
bilt next year. 

'09— Paul W. Terry, B.S., is now at Teachers' College, Colum- 
bia University, studying for the M.A. degree in pedagogy. He 
is contributing articles to the Texas School Magazine and also 
had an article in the High School Quarterly entitled "Some Re- 
cent Tendencies in High School English Instruction." 

'09 — David H. Morton, B.S., has a poem in the November 
Harper's. He is also doing feature work for the Louisville 
Courier- Journal. 

'09 — Karl E. Whitaker, B.S., is located with his father, C. C 
Whi taker (LL.B. '88), in the practice of law in Tampa, Fla. 
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'09— W. B. Lancaster, M.D., is located at 102 1 / 2 Main Street, 
Spartanburg, S. C. 

'09 — Miss Nan Lewis, B.S., is teaching at Ward-Belmont, 
Nashville. 

'09 — John E. Hays, B.E., is with the American Rubber Com- 
pany, New York City. 

'09 — Paul Pinson, LL.B., formerly of Nashville, now of Okla- 
homa, has been appointed assistant attorney for the Federal Dis- 
trict of Eastern Oklahoma. Mr. Pinson studied law here and 
began his practice in Oklahoma five years ago. 

'09-' 10 Ac. — Forest Long has been elected cashier of the Peo- 
ple's National Bank, of Springfield. 

'09— William S. Whitman, B.E., after some years spent at 
Louisville as a civil engineer, has become manager of the Nash- 
ville Laundry Company. He was married in the summer of 
1913 at Louisville, Ky. 

'09 — Sing Ung Zung, M.A., recently sent us a subscription of 
four dollars to the Alumni Promotion and Publicity Fund, writ- 
ing us from the New Mission Press, 135 N. Szechuen Road, 
Shanghai, China. Our friend is doing well and is still very much 
interested in his old college. 

*io— Arthur Waldron May, B.E., after some months spent in 
Nashville, is again in Louisville, where he belongs to the civil 
engineering corps employed by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Address : 946 South Second Street. 

'10 — John B. Turner, M.D., is located at Bagdad, Fla. 

'10— Wilbur A. Nelson, B.S., has been awarded the M.A. de- 
gree for special geological work at Leland Stanford University. 
He has resumed his work here as Assistant State Geologist of 
Tennessee. 

*io — Charles Priest, B.S., has been elected Vice President of 
the new Southern College of California. 

'10 — J. Ross Cheshire, B.E., who has been with the Goodrich 
Rubber Company for some years, has been transferred to Atlanta 
in the capacity of assistant branch manager. He will handle 
through his branch about eight Southern States. His address is 
246 Peachtree Street, Atlanta, Ga. 
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'io — C. L. Covington, B.E., formerly with the Raleigh Iron 
Works, North Carolina, has a place with the Norcross Construc- 
tion Company, Boston, Mass. 

'io— J. M. Ormond, B.D., is pastor of the M. E. Church, 
South, at Hillsboro, N. C. 

'ii— H. E. Cude, M.S., will teach chemistry at George Peabody 
College for Teachers again this summer. 

'ii — D. W. Stubbleneld, B.S., who is with the Niagara Alkali 
Company in the capacity of chemical engineer, writes that he is 
getting along fine. 

'u-'i3 Den— Louie Hardage, former Vanderbilt football star, 
after coaching at Mercer University, Ga., has entered the insur- 
ance business at Anniston, Ala. 

'i i Ac. — Vernon G. Bratten, of Jackson, Tenn., has entered the 
real estate field in Nashville. He was recently married to Miss 
Louise Lindsley. 

'12 — Ed C. Kain, B.E., revisited his old haunts at Christmas 
time. 

' 1 2— Urban B. Hughes, B.A., is teacher of science in the tulton 
High School, Fulton, Ky. 

'12— Claude P. Givens, B.A. (B.D. '14), is teaching at Mc- 
Minnville, Tenn. 

'i2-'i3 Ac. — John W. Overton has been honored with the posi- 
tion of captain of the cross-country team at Yale for 1915. 

'12 — Dr. D. L. Mumpower, M.D., an alumnus of the Medical 
Department, with his family, is now engaged in medical mission- 
ary work at Wembo-Niama, Congo Beige, Africa, more than 
one thousand miles from the coast. In view of the recent great 
public interest in Belgian matters it is a source of gratifica- 
tion to Vanderbilt University that its students can maintain a 
missionary in the Belgian Congo. We trust that no ill will befall 
Dr. Mumpower or his work on account of the war. 

'12 — M. Lee Cloys. B.S., after a year spent at Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, where he completed the work for the M.A. 
degree in Teachers' College, in the Department of Mathematics 
and Education, has been appointed by the United States govern- 
ment to teach science and mathematics in the Panama Canal Zone. 
Mr. Cloys sailed from New York on September 22, 1914. Ad- 
dress : Balboa, Canal Zone. 
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'12— Shirley Polk Dannel, LL.B., is now practicing law at 
Loudon, Tenn. 

'13— B. P. Davis, M.D., and Hal Neel, M.D., have located in 
Rowling Green, Ky., for the practice of their profession. 

'13 — Fay W. Brabson, M.A., is Inspector-Instructor of the 
National Guard of Tennessee. 

'13 — Paul S. Powell, M.A., B.D., is pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, Drakesboro, Ky. 

'13 — W. H. Morgan, B.S., is a graduate student in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Before he undertook this work Mr. Morgan 
was appointed by the International Committee of the Young 
Men's Christian Association to go with John R. Mott on an eight 
months' tour of the world to study Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation conditions. The war interfered with this program. 

'13— FiUgerald Hall, LL.B. (B.A. '11), son of Dr. Allen G. 
Hall, Dean of the Vanderbilt Law Department, has been appoint- 
ed Assistant United States District Attorney for Middle Tennes- 
see. Mr. Hall will be assistant to Lee Douglas. 

'13 — After a year's practice at Dallas, Tex., associated with the 
firm of Saner & Saner, H. L. McGlothlin, LL.B., has accepted a 
partnership with Hon. J. T. Baskervill at Gallatin, Tenn., and will 
practice his profession at his home town. 

'13 — W. H. Morgan, B.S., who was associated with the Inter- 
national Committee of the Young Men's Christian Association, 
was one of those whose plans for European study was broken up 
by the war. In lieu of this he is taking graduate work in the 
University of Chicago. 

'13 — Morton B. Adams, LL.B. (B.S. '10), has become a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Barthell, Howell & O'Connor, of Nashville. 

'13 — Samuel Randall Pitman, LL.B., is practicing law at Shaw- 
nee, Okla. 

' x 3— John Williams Bull, LL.B., is now a member of the law 
firm of Hilburn & Bull, at Tampa, Fla. 

'13— Oscar Peace Hilburn, LL.B., is now a member of the law 
firm of Hilburn & Bull, of Tampa, Fla. 

'14 — Miss Naomi Kayhoe, M.A., who is now teaching in Illi- 
nois, revisited the University during the holidays. 

'14 — Bruce Wade, M.S., is in Johns Hopkins University this 
year studying geology, mineralogy, and chemistry. 
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'14 — Willard H. Blue, B.S., is teaching at Ashland City, Tenn. 

'14— E. E. Northcutt, M.D., has a strictly modem and up-to- 
date infirmary at McMinnville, Tenn., for general and surgical 
cases. 

'14 — John Elmo Overall, M.A., is teaching at Ripley, Tenn. 

'14 — Julian M. Blair, B.S., has been appointed to the position 
of an inspector in the pure food and drug department. Mr. 
Blair has been connected with Montgomery Bell Academy as a 
teacher of science. 

14— J. M. Peebles, B.A., is studying law at Cumberland Uni- 
versity. 

'14 — W. B. Greenlaw, Jr., LL.B., is a member of the firm of 
Gilmore-Greenlaw Advertising Agency, Goodbar Building, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 

'14 — Frank M. Locke, LL.B., has an excellent position with 
the Department of Justice in Washington, D. C. 

Among the chief speakers at the Prosperity Banquet of one 
thousand business men of Nashville on November 24, 1914, were 
Mr. Mike Savage, of Clarkesville, W. E. Meyer, of Carthage, and 
J. D. Richardson, of Murfreesboro — all Vanderbilt alumni. 

Vanderbilt alumni were prominent in the late convention of the 
Middle Tennessee Educational Association. C. T. Kirkpatrick, 
of Nashville, will be secretary for the coming year, while A. M. 
Souby, of Murfreesboro, will be a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee. W. R. Bourne, State High School Inspector, delivered 
one of the principal addresses. 

On the new staff of the hospital of the City of Nashville we 
notice the following Vanderbilt men : Dr. R. E. Fort, abdominal 
surgery and gynecology ; Dr. M. M. Cullom, eye, ear, nose, and 
throat ; Dr. C. N. Cowden, general surgery ; Dr. W. A. Oughter- 
son, medicine; Dr. S. M. Bloomstein, diseases of children. 



MARRIAGES. 

'01 — Horace Swift Lipscomb, B.S., was married on June 30, 
1914, to Miss Lillian, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Brant, of 
Nashville. Mr. Lipscomb is one of the teachers of Hume-Fogg 
High School, of Nashville. 

'04-'o5 Ac. — Larkin Elmore Crouch was married to Miss Eliza- 
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beth Combs, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. M. S. Combs, Jr., of 
Nashville, on June 27, 1914. 

'05 — John Overton, M.D. (B.A. '01), and Miss Alice Shelton, 
of Erin, Tenn., were married on January 1, 1915. They will 
make their home in Nashville, where Dr. Overton is a well-known 
physician. 

'06— Anthony Faulkner Blanks, M.A., was married June 16, 
1914, to Miss Dorothy Welch, daughter of President Welch, of 
Ohio Wesleyan University. Mr. Blanks is Associate Professor 
of Public Speaking at Colgate University, Hamilton, N. Y. 

'07 — Massena L. Culley, B.E., was married to Miss Cynthia, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. S. E. Virden, on November 17, 1914, 
at St. Andrew's Church, Jackson, Miss. Mr. Culley is city 
engineer at Jackson. 

'07- '09 Ac— Robert Crockett Webster was married on October 
10, 1914, to Miss Corinne White, daughter of Hon. and Mrs. N. 
H. White, at their handsome country home, "Hallehurst," Wales, 
Tenn. They will make their home in Nashville. 

'07 — R. G. McGahey, Ph.C. (M.D. Birmingham College), was 
married on January 14, 1915, at Birmingham, Ala., to Miss Mary 
Barry Brockman. He is a practicing physician in Birmingham. 

'08 — Hamilton Douglas, Jr., B.S., was married to Miss Sue 
Bradley Johnson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John William John- 
son, of Miami, Fla., on December 5, 1914. They will make their 
home in Atlanta, da., where Mr. Douglas is a prominent young 
lawyer. 

'09 — Withers G. Peebles, P..A.. was married to Miss Edwina, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. C. B. Brotherton, on March 3, 1914. 
at Jasper, Ala., where they will make their home. 

'09-'n L. — Jack II. Mahon. attorney at law at Merced, Cal., 
was married in June, 1914, to Miss Mary Mercedes Castle, daugh- 
ter of Dr. C. H. Castle, of Merced. 

'09-' 10 Ph. — Clofton Otis Prince was married to Miss Ethel 
Louise, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. T. B. Anderton, on January 
20, 191 5, at Winchester, Tenn. 

'00, — Arthur Eugene Wood, M.S., was married during the 
summer of 1914 to Miss Anne Powers, daughter of the late Dr. 
James H. Powers, who was President of the University of Ala- 
bama for a number of years. 
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'09— James G. Williamson, Jr., M.D., was married during the 
fall of 1914 to Miss Margaret Frierson, daughter of Hon. Wil- 
liam L. Frierson, of Chattanooga. They will make their home in 
Columbia, Tenn., where Dr. Williamson is a prominent physician. 

'09-13 Ac. — Zack Curlin was married to Miss Harriett Per- 
kins on November 28, 1914. They are residing at Lebanon, 
Tenn., where Mr. Curlin is coach for the Castle Heights team. 

'10 — William A. Davis, B.A., of Anniston, Ala., was married 
on June 27, 1914, to Miss Edwena Roger at Thibodaux, La. 

'io — John Howard Galbreath, LL.B., attorney at law in Pagosa 
Springs, Colo., was married to Miss Mina Rock on December 31, 
I9I3- 

'n-'i2 A. — Theo Pinson was married to Miss Margaret 
Wrenne, daughter of Mr. David P. Wrenne, of Nashville, on 
February 11, 191 5. They will reside in Athens, Ala., where Mr. 
Pinson is prominently connected with the Greene University 
School. 

'11 — Harold Eugene Cude, M.S., was married October 10, 

1914, to Miss Agnes Hall, of Nashville. Mr. Cude is a member 
of the faculty of Bowen School, Nashville. 

'11 — Jeff D. Martin, Ph.C, was married in October, 1914, to 
Miss Annie May Moore, of Paris, Mo. Mr. Martin is a member 
of the drug firm of Alexander & Martin, Pulaski, Tenn. 

'12 — Julia Sweet Chester, B.S., daughter of Rev. and Mrs. S. 
H. Chester, of Nashville, was married in December, 1914, to Mr. 
Bennett Henderson Pearce, of Punta Gorda, British Honduras. 

'12 — Frank D. Lander, Jr., B.S., was married on February 5. 

191 5, to Miss Gertrude Olsen, of Canton, Miss. They will reside 
in Hattiesburg, Miss., where Mr. Lander is assistant editor of 
the Hattiesburg News. 

' 1 2— Alfred Irl Winsett, LL.B.. was married in September, 
1914, to Miss Meda Morris, of Louisiana, who is a graduate of 
Ward-Belmont College. Mr. Winsett is now practicing law in 
Tucson, Ariz. He was considered one of Nashville's most bril- 
liant young lawyers. 

'13 — Gaggett R. Mullins, B.S., was married on October 7. 
1914, to Miss Annie Gara Lee, of Nashville. Their home is at 
Lewisburg, Tenn. 
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'14 — Harold Douglas Jackson, D.D.S., was married on June 2, 

1914, to Miss Mary Elizabeth Gilbert at the home of the bride's 
mother, on University Street, Nashville. Dr. Jackson is practic- 
ing at Mexia, Tex. 

'14 — Alfred H. Burr, B.S., of Paragould, Ark., was married 
on October 26, 1914, to Mis9 Hazel Wilson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. W. W. Wilson, of Little Rock. Mrs. Burr is a former 
Ward-Belmont girl. 

OBITUARY. 

*83-'84 Ph. — John B. Robertson, for many years a practicing 
pharmacist of Nashville and well and affectionately known by 
many Vanderbilt men, died after a short illness on February 11, 

1915, at his home, in Nashville. He was born in Whitefield, 
Tenn., about fifty-seven years ago. He attended the University 
of Tennessee and later Vanderbilt University, where he took a 
course in pharmacy. For the past twenty-five years he had been 
with Demoville & Company. He leaves a wife, who was Miss 
Eleanor Fitzgerald, and one daughter, Miss Sarah. 

'88— Edgar H. Wilkinson, Ph.G., died on April 19, 1913, at 
San Antonio, Tex. He was a fine chemist and botanist and was 
very enthusiastic over his work. 

'09 — Grover Qeveland Young, Ph.C, died at his home in 
Pulaski, Tenn., February 28, 1915, aged about thirty-two years. 
He is survived by his widow and a little son. 

*i 1— James Wilson, B.S., a member of the Matthews-Phillips 
Company, of Nashville, died on May 15, 1914, as the result of an 
automobile accident. 

'77— Rev. William Beverly Palmore, Th.G. (D.D. Central 
College), editor and publisher of the St. Louis Christian Advo- 
cate, a member of the first graduating class in the Biblical De- 
partment, died on July 5, 1914, at the home of his niece, in Rich- 
mond, Va. Dr. Palmore was born in Fayette County, Tenn., 
February 24, 1844. During the war he fought with the Confed- 
erates. He held many distinctions in the Church and several 
political appointments in the State of Missouri. In 1908 he was 
one of the leading candidates for the Prohibition nomination for 
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President. According to news{>aper statements, he left his en- 
tire fortune, estimated at some fifty thousand dollars, to the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 

One of the illustrious alumni of Vanderbilt University was 
the late Bishop Robert Mclntyre, of the Northern Methodist 
Church, who died about September I, 1914. We reproduce be- 
low a tribute to him which was written by a member of the first 
graduating class in theology, Mr. R. F. Chew ('77), to the St. 
I-ouis Globe-Democrat: 

Your tribute to Bishop Robert Mclntyre was much appreciated by one 
who knew him in his brief career (about four months) as a theological 
student at Vanderbilt University in 1877. Mclntyre came there unknown 
and, being evidently not any too well supplied with money, found a 
boarding place with Mrs. Holme, an aged widow, who had moved near 
(he University to educate two orphaned grandsons and keep the tollgau* 
on the pike half a mile west of the University. Thoughtful and modest 
and retiring, making few close friends, Mclntyre was hardly known out- 
side of the students in the class of systematic theology, about sixty, none 
of whom suspected any unusual gift in him. Toward the latter part of 
the term, however, by appointment of the dean, he read an essay on some 
theological subject showing so wide a sweep of the imagination, so inti- 
mate an acquaintance with the best English and Scotch authors, so delicate 
a taste, and so refined and humane a spirit that the class looked at and 
listened to him with astonishment too great for words. At the outset I 
could not but think it must be a plagiarism, but as he proceeded the primal 
elements entering into the composition showed that this could not be the 
case. Then it dawned upon me that in this silent, thoughtful stranger, 
who had come into our class unheralded and unknown, we had a man of no 
ordinary powers, capable of distinction, if those powers were wisely di- 
rected. The sequel justified the prophecy. Mclntyre may have shone like 
a comet, but his shining was brilliant while it lasted. 
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THE AIMS OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGE* 

BY EDWIN MIMS, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY. 

In the Alumni Review of the University of North Carolina of 
recent date there was a summary of the Thanksgiving game in 
Richmond that ended with these words: "The outstanding fea- 
ture of the game was a clear-headed, alert, resourceful general — 
the quarterback of the Virginia team." I had the same feeling 
as I witnessed the game between Virginia and Vanderbilt in 
Nashville. When I met Mr. Gooch in the grill room of the 
Hermitage Hotel after the game, I saw hanging from his watch 
chain a Phi Beta Kappa pin, a symbol of the resourceful, well- 
balanced, well-trained, and versatile mind. He has done two 
things bigger than the victory of any one season or many: he 
has redeemed scholarship from the charge of pedantry and its 
aloofness from active interests, for he is a scholar without being 
a "grind." And he has redeemed athletics from the charge so 
often made by outside critics. The man is more than the ath- 
lete, the mind more than the body, and skill more than brute 
force. To a very large degree he has vindicated this university 
as a place which is fulfilling the ideals of its founder and realizing 
the hopes of a great commonwealth. For the present generation 



•An address delivered at college hour at the University of Virginia 
February 8, 1915. This was the first of a series of lectures delivered by 
Professor Mims at the University of Virginia as exchange lecturer. 
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of students he has served to put a new premium upon scholarship 
and intellectual discipline. 

The most distinguished alumnus of Vanderbilt University — 
and we are happy to share him with this university — is Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds. With us — and I know with you too — he was, 
first of all, an intelligent, hard-working, aggressive student, really 
the honor man of his class. When I entered Vanderbilt there 
were still stories of his achievements as a scholar. Throughout 
his life he has displayed the same powers that he manifested as a 
student. His working up of the American Tobacco case was a 
scholar's work; his handling of the attorney-general's office was 
an exhibition of expert knowledge and careful research. If you 
go into the Supreme Court room at Washington to-day, you will 
see no finer face, no more acute intelligence. You feel at once 
that he has a big brain in a big body, that he is a man who has 
mastered the resources of his mind and who is proficient in the 
art of reasoning and of thinking. 

His appointment to this exalted position was due to another 
alumnus of your Law Department. Surely one of the most cher- 
ished traditions of this institution is that, for one year at least, 
there lived upon this campus a quiet, hard-working, much-reading, 
much-debating man by the name of Woodrow Wilson. A college 
and university student, a college and university professor, a schol- 
ar, a historian, a political scientist, he became in process of time 
President of the United States. I recall with special vividness at 
this moment President Alderman's address upon this platform 
just after Mr. Wilson's nomination, exultant in the recognition 
of a son of Virginia by a great party and prophetic of a success- 
ful administration in which we all take pride. 

You do well to be proud of this fact. But what does the fact 
signify? What does he say to this university and to all universi- 
ties? In his life and character and achievements he says much to 
the country at large of the value of an expert and highly culti- 
vated mind. The finest product of American scholarship and 
culture, he is not a pedant, but a patriot— a man who brings to 
problems light rather than heat, wisdom rather than sentimental- 
ism. He has redeemed the word "academic" from its unfavor- 
able connotation. It is not fair to say that he has left behind in 
his new career all the characteristics of the first part of his life. 
He is a great statesman because, and not in spite of the fact that, 
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he was for a long time a master in the field of historical re- 
search. He is a great statesman because, and not in spite of the 
fact that, he was a master of political science, thoroughly versed 
in the technique of the State and in all the details of congressional 
government. He is a great statesman because his life has moved 
to the music and to the inspiration of great poetry and especially 
to the stately strains of Wordsworth's "Character of the Happy 
Warrior," his favorite poem. In contrast with the long-estab- 
lished tradition of self-educated and pioneering American states- 
men he has realized in his life the standard of English statesmen, 
who have to such a marked degree combined the life of letters 
with that of statesmanship, culture, and power. It is no insignifi- 
cant fact that his masters have been Burke and Walter Bagehot 
and that in his "Mere Literature" he has written the best defense 
of literature as a vital factor in the life and thought of a nation 
that has been written within this generation. As alert and pro- 
gressive as Jefferson and as highly cultivated as Daniel Webster, 
he has displayed the simplicity of Lincoln and the virility of An- 
drew Jackson. In a word, he has exemplified the truth that our 
democracy, having passed through its pioneer work of subduing 
a continent, must now undertake the even more difficult task of 
solving the problems of an intensive, complex civilization, and 
that in the solution of these problems we need the clear head as 
well as the strong heart, expert knowledge as well as patriotism, 
and wisdom a great deal more than misguided sentimentalism. 

Such, I believe, is his significance in the present era of our 
country's history. Those of us who are teachers and students in 
American colleges and universities need to realize the interpreta- 
tion by such a man of present educational tendencies. If you 
listen to what he says about politics, why not heed also what he 
says about education? In dozens of addresses and essays he has 
spoken in no uncertain words of the ideals and the limitations of 
our higher institutions of learning. As he has brought to the 
American people the results of his lifelong study of political 
problems, so he has brought to the American college a criticism 
born out of long observation and experience. He has judged us 
from the standpoint of American life and has put squarely to us 
the question as to whether we are doing the job that the public 
expects of us, as to whether the American student of to-day is 
realizing even approximately the ideals which this country has a 
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right to expect of him. As a scholar he did not look out from 
his study windows upon the field of active politics and merely 
observe and comment. He saw evils, and with the power of the 
constructive statesman he has sought to remedy them. Likewise, 
from his experience as a teacher, as a college president, and later 
as a man of affairs, he has looked out upon our academic world, 
not to observe it and comment upon it, but to help it realize the 
ends for which it exists. No man who studies or teaches in 
America to-day should fail to consider very profoundly what he 
has had to say. 

The annual reunions of the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Har- 
vard have been made notable by the delivery of many great ad- 
dresses that have become epoch-making in the life and thought 
of this country. But not even Emerson's "American Scholar," 
which has been so often called the American declaration of in- 
dependence of American thought, had a more significant message 
for the whole country than Woodrow Wilson's "The Spirit of 
Learning," delivered in 19x19. 1 wish that every American col- 
lege teacher and student might read it and ponder it deeply. 
May I be allowed, even in spite of the fact that it has been re- 
printed in so many various forms, to summarize its message? 
Starting with the idea that we have fallen of late into a deep 
discontent with the college and the work of the undergraduate in 
our universities, he recalls that the American college has been 
the seat of ideals in this country, and that its main achievement 
was for a long time the liberal training of American students. 
The college should be the place of orientation, while the profes- 
sional school should be the place of specialization. Now we have 
no definiteness of aim and are in an almost complete disorgani- 
zation in ideals and methods of work. There is an almost abso- 
lute divorce between the studies and the life of a college, for 
students have become more interested in the incidental associa- 
tions of college life than in the main intellectual occupations of 
the place. With characteristic use of plain figures he says in 
another address : 

The side shows have swallowed up the circus, and we in the main tent 
do not know what is goinjj on. And I do not know that I want to con- 
tinue under those conditions ns a ringmaster. There are more honest 
occupations than teaching if you cannot teach. The modern world is an 
exacting one, and the things that it exacts are mostly intellectual. 
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The blame for this situation cannot be placed upon the stu- 
dents entirely ; for members of the faculty, following the demands 
of modern research and looking with ill-concealed contempt upon 
the general body of students, must receive their share of criti- 
cism as well. "The mind is no prolix gut to be stuffed" is the 
plain indictment of the methods of instruction used by many 
college teachers. Instead of laying emphasis upon the emancipa- 
tion and the illumination of the powers of the mind that come 
from personal contact, they have followed too closely the point 
of view of German scholars, who minister to specialization rather 
than to general culture. In view of this situation, so carefully 
analyzed, what, then, must be done? With the encroachments of 
the high school upon the college at one end and the university 
at the other, must we abandon this historic institution, or must we 
shorten the college curriculum to two years? Not a bit of it. 
The difficulty of the task outlined is the preceptor of our duty. 
In words that ring with conviction and glow with wisdom Presi- 
dent Wilson thus expresses his ideal and hope : 

We have fallen of late into a deep discontent with the college, with 
the life and the work of the undergraduates in our universities. It is an 
honorable discontent, bred in us by devotion, not by captiousness or hos- 
tility nor by an unreasonable impatience to set the world right. We are 
not critics, but anxious and thoughtful friends. We are neither cynics 
nor pessimists, but honest lovers of a good thing, of whose slightest de- 
terioration we are jealous. We would fain keep one of the finest instru- 
mentalities of our national life from falling short of its best and believe 
that by a little care and candor we can do so. 

And, again : 

My plea, then, is this: that we now deliberately set ourselves to make 
a home for the spirit of learning; that we reorganize our colleges on the 
lines of this simple conception ; that a college is not only a body of 
studies but a mode of association; that its courses are only its formal 
side, its contacts and contagions its realities. It must become a com- 
munity of scholars and pupils— a free community, but a very real one, in 
which democracy may work its reasonable triumphs of accommodation, 
its vital processes of union. I am not suggesting that young men be 
dragooned into becoming scholars or tempted to become pedants or have 
any artificial compulsion whatever put upon them, but only that they be 
introduced into the high society of university ideals, he exposed to the 
hazards of stimulating friendships, be introduced into the easy comrade- 
ships of the republic of let^rs. By this means the classroom itself might 
some day come to seem a part of life. 
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Plainly, the subject suggested by these passages is too large 
and too comprehensive for our consideration here to-day. We 
are not going even to try to solve the problems of the American 
college. I simply desire to say that this address puts the ques- 
tion squarely to trustees, to faculty, to students, to patrons, and 
to American citizens generally. As thoughtful men we cannot 
evade the responsibility here suggested. 

If I understand aright this address, it asks clearly these ques- 
tions of the American student of this generation ; yes, it asks the 
men of this university: Are you getting here from month to 
month and from year to year mental discipline? Do you know 
how to work and to work hard and wisely? Do you know how 
to concentrate your mind upon a given subject for a reasonable 
length of time? Are you responsive to ideas and alert in receiv- 
ing suggestions that come to you from the outer world and from 
the experience of men and things? Do you know how to think? 
Are you mastering the processes of reasoning from evidence, 
from reflection, and from observation? What is your attitude 
to your work, the really serious work of this institution? What 
do you think about in the solemn watches of the night or as you 
walk upon this campus with its many sacred traditions and sug- 
gestions? What do you talk about when you are with one an- 
other in groups of twos or threes or in the larger groups of fra- 
ternities or clubs? What are your ideals of student life? Do 
you put first things first? Do you meet that other test of the 
greatest psychologist that this country has produced— do you 
know a good man when you see him, a good book when you 
read it, or a good job when you meet it? 

If you are serious men — I will not say solemn — you cannot 
evade these questions. They come to you as individuals, and 
they come to you as a group of men seriously concerned about 
the welfare of this institution and of this commonwealth and of 
this nation. Every element that enters into the making of this 
university has its peculiar problem, but the student body cannot 
escape the responsibility and the test proposed in these questions. 
You have grave responsibilities in the management of your va- 
rious student activities and still graver responsibilities in the 
moral ordering of the life of this community; but we are con- 
cerned primarily to-day with the one particular question of your 
intelligence, your wisdom, your power of thinking straight and 
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clear and deep, and I ask that in the consideration of this ques- 
tion you will display as a community the same sort of initia- 
tive, of aggressiveness, and of college spirit that has made you 
famous in all parts of this country. 

It is a great thing to love an institution of learning like this, 
to be lifted out of yourselves and to become a vital part of an 
institution which was here before you were born and which will 
be here, a veritable city of light, long after you have passed to 
where beyond these voices there is peace. Whatever else your 
university may be, it should be a place from which shall go well- 
trained, well-balanced leaders of thought. To retard this devel- 
opment by individual incompetency or by social irresponsibility 
is the chief disgrace of a student of this generation ; to promote 
a tendency toward enlightenment and emancipation and wisdom 
on the part of all who live here is an honor and a privilege 
which any man might covet. 

It has been often said that a college reproduces in miniature 
the outside world. Far more than you realize, you are not pre- 
paring for life ; you are already living in the same world in which 
you will afterwards live. In no wise is this truth more evident 
than in the fact that as we have the political demagogue, the 
ecclesiastical demagogue, and the educational demagogue, so we 
have the college demagogue, who has all the characteristics of an 
undisciplined mind, a sophistical mind, and a dangerous mind. 
I am more and more convinced that loose thinking is every whit 
as dangerous as loose living and that there is as great need for 
straight thinking as there is for straight living. An interesting 
collection might be made of the typical sayings of the college 
demagogues of this generation — men whose poisonous phrases 
have done incalculable harm to whole generations of students. 
"Do not let your studies interfere with your education" is one 
such piece of sophistical thinking. Only "greasy grinds" pay 
any special attention to studying; a gentleman's grade is the 
pass mark ! The ideal "to get by" is the highest form of student 
intelligence, and "to elect courses which do not begin before ten 
o'clock in the morning and which do not require you to go up 
more than one flight of stairs" is the latest illustration of fol- 
lowing the line of least resistance. Some students are so afraid 
of being grinds or Phi Beta Kappa men that they are not even 
good students, and some are so afraid of being saints or Young 
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Men's Christian Association men that they are not even good 
men — I will not say decent men. 

In the face of all such superficial thinking we need to insist 
that the man who would become a wise leader must work, and 
work hard, and that a teacher who wishes to be a real teacher 
will demand honest and efficient work. Any teacher who gives 
a "snap" course is a debaser of the moral currency ; and the real 
student knows it, even though temporarily he may profit by it 
If a man wants to escape the difficulty of effective teaching, he 
lectures and places a premium upon men who can "cram" for 
examinations. Nothing can take the place of frequent quizzes 
and personal conferences and hard final tests, especially when 
these represent real mental discipline and not merely the acquisi- 
tion of facts or of information. Because some teachers and 
many students have lost this sense of what patient, industrious 
training means, because it is easy in many American colleges for 
men to "get by" enough courses to secure the bachelor's degree, 
that degree has lost its significance. A bright newspaper man 
said not long ago : "It will only be a question of time when the 
degree of bachelor of arts will confer as little distinction as a 
passport and less than a life insurance policy." It is this condi- 
tion that gives point to a phrase in one of Bernard Shaw's sar- 
castic summaries of our contemporary civilization: "They are 
not educated men, only college pass men." I can remember the 
time when the University of Virginia master of arts degree was 
held in great honor because it represented a great amount of 
work. I think that under your old system there was too great a 
slaughter of the innocents, but I trust that you will always retain 
as one of the traditions of this institution the highest possible 
standard not only of admission, but of graduation as well. 

But diligence of work is not sufficient; it may develop simply 
a type of man who is encyclopaedic in knowledge rather than a 
wise thinker. We should emphasize such mental qualities as ac- 
curacy, concentration, memory, alertness of mind (which includes 
quick apprehension), quick comprehension, quick action. Sloven- 
liness of mind leads to constitutional inaccuracy that is fatal. 
Dullness is a defect that can be cured by constant application and 
by the adoption of right methods of work. The power to fix 
one's mind upon whatever subject is presented to it is a funda- 
mental virtue. The tragedy of many of our minds is that they 
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receive impressions which do not last. For memory is not, as we 
have so often used the term in an unfavorable sense, the power 
to keep in our minds unimportant points; but it is that which 
gives unity to our intellectual life, the power which conserves all 
that we see and hear and read, so that we may command them 
when the occasion demands, so that we shall have a storehouse 
of great ideas, observations, and passages of prose and poetry 
that will furnish us with instruments of power in the great strug- 
gles of life. 

These fundamental virtues, however, do not necessarily lead 
to the acquisition, or rather the mastery, of what I like to call the 
art of thinking. A man may have all these qualities of mind and 
yet lack openness of mind, the power of discrimination, the pow- 
er to apply the experience of the race to the problems of to-day, 
the power to understand the great movements of our own time, 
the wisdom of insight and of intuition, and the power to think 
freely and with courage about all the questions that may arise. 
These are all fine points in the art of thinking. To have them 
in proper balance with each other and in relation to the other 
faculties of the human soul is the consummate product of edu- 
cation. You will not master all of these qualities in four years' 
time ; but if you have apprehended them as the ideals of college 
life, if you have seen them as within your grasp, if you have the 
desire in all the remaining years of your life to grow into a more 
perfect realization of these fruits of the spirit, then your college 
life has been a blessing, then you may look forward to the time 
when you will be, in the life of the world, not another bungler, 
not another demagogue, not another comparative failure, but a 
real leader of the people, a wise leader, an efficient leader. You 
will be neither a conservative nor a radical, but something better 
than either — a progressive conservative and a conservative re- 
former. Then you will always have, not a closed mind, but an 
open mind, in which the word of God may have free course 
and be glorified. Then you will discriminate between not only 
what is bad and what is good, but what is good and what is ex- 
cellent. Then you will say the right thing at the right time in 
the right place. Half-truths will give way to the truth which 
will make you free. 

If, with all these qualities of mind, you grow also in breadth 
and depth of sympathy, in the power to make reason and the 
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will of God prevail, to take a creative part in that perpetual 
struggle of the world, the long warfare for the emancipation of 
man, then your university, your commonwealth, your community, 
your nation — yes, and all the generations of men yet to come — 
will call you blessed. 

I think that one of the most impressive incidents in American 
history is that of Thomas Jefferson looking from Monticello at 
the rising columns and buildings of this university. What 
thoughts must have been in his mind as he contemplated the 
realization of this long-cherished vision! What would he think 
and say if he were, after a hundred years, to look once more 
upon this idol of his heart? Is his dream of the inner life of 
this institution being realized as is his dream of its splendid 
and historic beauty? Men of Virginia, you are not true to the 
proudest tradition of your university if you do not make prevail 
here the ideals of his thought with regard to you. He was him- 
self a splendid realization of the ideals to which I have brought 
your attention to-day. He was preeminently a man of ideas. 
He was the most progressive man of his age, for there was not 
an idea nor an institution nor a system of government that then 
existed or had ever existed that he did not seek to appropriate 
for the good of his fellow citizens. In this splendid group of 
buildings there was the symbol, not only of the glory that was 
Greece and the grandeur that was Rome, but of all the life of 
the past ; and yet it was the present and the future that interested 
him most. With an enlightened mind and a rare courage he 
wrought for freedom of thought for himself and for all men in 
all generations. He was, finally, an exponent of that democracy 
which we cherish as the fondest hope of our country — a democ- 
racy that is never realized because there are always new applica- 
tions of its spirit. In the light of such a man we should all 
renew our devotion to those ideals which were embodied in his 
life and character and which may be felt in his constantly 
growing and expanding influence. 
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THE LITTERER LABORATORY BUILDING. 



In the gift to the University of the building formerly used for 
the Medical Department of the old University of Nashville, on 
Second Avenue South, Mr. William Litterer, a wealthy gentle- 
man of Nashville, has done much to promote medical education 
in the Southern States. The building will be converted into a 
research laboratory in connection with the new buildings now 
being planned for the medical school. 

The building is still in good condition, having been solidly con- 
structed at a cost of some forty thousand dollars ; but as it was 
built for general medical teaching, some changes will be neces- 
sary to convert it into a laboratory. These changes will be made 
at once, so as to have it ready for occupancy by September i, 
191 5. The Litterer laboratory will supplement the new laboratory 
to be erected out of Mr. Carnegie's donation. As that building 
cannot be completed this summer, the Litterer laboratory will 
come into service first. In these two buildings all the laboratory 
work of the Medical Department will be cared for. 

Ultimately it is probable that all the medical work of Vander- 
bilt University will be drawn inside the South Campus. When 
the Galloway Hospital is completed and the Carnegie laboratory 
erected, the University will then be in position to sell the old 
medical building on Fourth Avenue. 

In Mr. Litterer's gift it is provided that the University may 
also sell the building now donated. When that day comes and 
these two outside buildings are sold, the University will erect an 
extension to the Carnegie laboratory and concentrate all its lec- 
ture rooms, classrooms, and laboratories into one large quad- 
rangle. It is expected then that one unit of this group will be 
perpetuated as the William Litterer Laboratories of Pathology 
and Bacteriology. 

The gift of Mr. Litterer has been under consideration by him 
for some time. His interest in the scientific work of the Vander- 
bilt medical school has been fostered by his own scientific train- 
ing, and especially by the excellent work done in that department 
by his nephew of the same name, our devoted and renowned pro- 
fessor of pathology and bacteriology. 
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The announcement of this handsome gift has afforded great 
pleasure to the many friends of Vanderbilt University. It means 
a great deal to the institution and to the city of Nashville, but its 
large significance is to humanity as a whole. It is a good-will 
contribution from a whole-souled philanthropist to promote a 
great achievement. 

Undoubtedly the gift of Mr. Litterer will be potent in en- 
couraging gifts from other Nashville men of wealth. With the 
gradual accumulation of wealth in the Southern States more and 
more of our men and women should be brought into the habit of 
giving for education not only by will but during their lifetime. 
The field of medicine is inexhaustible. No other gifts will bring 
such rich returns to the philanthropist. 
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THE BIBLICAL DEPARTMENT. 



The University Bulletin for April, containing the announce- 
ment of the Biblical Department for 191 5-16, has attracted more 
than ordinary attention on the part of the general Christian pub- 
lic. This is due not merely to the fact that it is mechanically 
and artistically the most attractive issue of the University Bulle- 
tin that has ever been published, but still more, and principally, 
to the fact that it contains a full statement of the plans and poli- 
cies of the Biblical Department with reference to its work in the 
future. This is the only department of the University concern- 
ing which there has been any doubt or anxiety as to what would 
be the effect of the withdrawal of the Southern Methodist Church 
from its former relations to and with the University. That this 
severance of relations between the Church and the University 
has not affected injuriously the attendance upon the Academic 
Department is shown by the fact that the freshman class which 
entered this department last fall was by far the largest ever 
received into the University. That the Biblical Department had 
an enrollment of fifty theological students and candidates for the 
ministry during the past year is, considering all the circumstances, 
encouraging and gratifying in view of the fact that, while the 
announcement had been made that the department would, as in 
the past, be conducted as a school for the education of young 
ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, the leaders 
of the Church, as is well known, used their influence upon young 
ministers of the Church to prevent them from coming to the 
University. 

The announcement is now made that the Biblical Department 
will be conducted in the future as a nonsectarian school of re- 
ligion, and its work will be enlarged and made more comprehen- 
sive. The following statements are taken from the Bulletin: 

Vanderbilt University opened its Biblical Department in 1875, just 
forty years ago. During the four decades of its history the Department 
has placed in the active Christian ministry from twelve to fifteen hundred 
trained young men, ready for the various kinds of service to which they 
have been called. From time to time, in order to suit changing conditions 
and ever-increasing demands, the work of the Department has been ma- 
terially modified and enlarged. Now, at the beginning of its fifth decade, 
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another forward step is taken, and the Department is undertaking to 
accomplish a larger and wider mission as a School of Religion, whose 
work will be the training not only of pastors and preachers and home and 
foreign missionaries, but those who may desire to prepare for religious 
and social service and also for work in the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation. 

Points of Emphasis. 

As now organized, the Department will stand for several distinct points 
of emphasis: (i) First of all, it magnifies religion and ethics rather than 
theology as the thing of first importance in the training of those who 
are to be the religious leaders of our times. (2) It inculcates the rev- 
erent scientific spirit as the principle that should guide in the discovery 
and application of truth in religion as elsewhere. (3) It interprets the 
fundamental principles of Christianity as given by Christ in terms of a 
spiritual democracy. (4) It gives central place in its program to those 
great truths upon which Christian bodies agree rather than upon the 
things that separate, and it extends its advantages to all religious de- 
nominations on equal terms. (5) It now opens its doors not only to 
those preparing for the ministry, but to social and religious workers of all 
types, recognizing that those who are to be coworkers in the kingdom 
of God will be mutually benefited by close association during the years 
of preparation. 

While, therefore, the Department as a School of Religion will have to 
do with religion in general and includes within its scope the study of all 
religions, its central interest and largest task will be to interpret, teach, 
and apply to the thought and life of to-day the ethical, religious, and 
social ideals of Christianity as set forth by its Founder and embodied in 
the Christian Scriptures. 

Independent and Nonsectarian. 

In adopting for the future a policy of interdenominational 
work as a nonsectarian school of religion the Biblical Depart- 
ment of Vanderbilt University is following the example of the 
Divinity School of Yale University, Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, and other schools of theology which began and con- 
tinued for many years as strictly denominational institutions, but 
which found it desirable later to adapt their work to the needs 
of those who preferred to attend a nonsectarian university or 
school of religion. The large and increasing patronage extended 
to these independent theological schools located in the North and 
in the East indicates that there is an increasing demand among 
the rising generation of college-trained young ministers in Amer- 
ica to prepare themselves for their chosen vocation by attending 
an independent and nonsectarian school of religion. 
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Need for Such a School is the South. 

In the judgment of many, there is need for such an independ- 
ent and interdenominational school of religion in the South ; and 
if this be true, many circumstances combine to indicate that Van- 
derbilt University is the best possible location for such an insti- 
tution and that the Biblical Department of the University, instead 
of being limited in its usefulness and service to the Christian 
Church at large by the withdrawal of the Southern Methodist 
Church from participation in its control, will really be left free 
for larger service than would have been possible had things con- 
tinued as they were. Especially will the School of Religion now 
be free to place the main emphasis in its teachings and work upon 
things that unite Christian people rather than upon the things 
that separate them, which is its definitely announced purpose. 

Of course a large proportion of those who study for the min- 
istry will desire to go to a theological school owned and con- 
trolled by their own Church, and the instruction and administra- 
tion of which will be conducted on strictly denominational lines; 
but the number who welcome light from all sources in the study 
of the Bible and of Christian truth and who will be glad to have 
association and fellowship with those having other Church affil- 
iations than their own is probably large enough in the South, or 
soon will be, to give the Biblical Department of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity as an independent school of religion all the patronage 
that could be desired. Many ministers and laymen in all the 
Churches will watch with interest the future development of the 
Biblical Department under the new and changed conditions that 
have made it necessary for it to become nonsectarian and inter- 
denominational in its work in the future. 

Open to All Churches Alike. 

The privileges and advantages of the Biblical Department will 
be offered hereafter to theological students and young ministers 
of all religious denominations on equal terms. This applies not 
only to free tuition and free room rent, but to the use of free 
scholarships which are offered to college graduates and which 
yield enough to cover the cost of board and all the other neces- 
sary expenses enumerated in the catalogue. Every student hold- 
ing a scholarship will be assigned to some Church of his own de- 
nomination in the city and will be expected to work under and 
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in connection with the pastor of that Church. By the utilization 
of these college graduates, whose necessary living expenses are 
met by scholarships, many Nashville Churches will be able to 
establish and carry on missions in sections of the city that are 
without adequate religious opportunities for worship. All the 
Churches feel the need of trained young leaders for organized 
Christian work. Loan funds will be available for those who are 
not college graduates and who cannot secure free scholarships. 
The scholarship and loan funds of the University are supple- 
mented from time to time by generous Christian laymen and 
women of different Churches, who stand ready to respond cheer- 
fully to the needs of those who are preparing to preach in any 
of the evangelical Christian Churches, but who are not able to 
meet the expenses of an education. 

Academic and Peabody Professors in the Faculty. 

The theological faculty now at the University will remain in 
its entirety, as follows : Dean W. F. Tillett, filling the Chair of 
Christian Doctrine; Dr. O. E. Brown, Church History and Mis- 
sions; Dr. J. H. Stevenson, Hebrew; Dr. Thomas Carter, New 
Testament Greek ; Dr. H. B. Carre, Biblical Theology ; Dr. G. W. 
Dyer, Practical Sociology; Prof. A. M. Harris, Public Speaking. 
Graduate courses of study given by four of the academic pro- 
fessors are allowed as electives for the B.D. degree. This adds 
to the foregoing faculty of instruction the names of Drs. H. C. 
Tolman (Sanskrit and Ancient Persian), Edwin Mims (English 
Literature), St. George L. Sioussat (History), and H. C. San- 
born (Philosophy and Ethics). Two professors in George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Drs. J. L. Coulter and W. K. Tate, 
will also take part next year in the work of instruction in the 
Biblical Department, their courses having reference to the coun- 
try Church and rural conditions, economic, educational, religious, 
and social, as they affect the work of the country pastor. 

Different Churches Represented in the Faculty. 

Not only does the Department announce the foregoing names 
in its faculty, but the published list of professors, lecturers, and 
instructors for the coming year contains also the names of sev- 
eral distinguished ministers who are members of other Churches 
than the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, to which Church 
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all the professors in this Department have hitherto belonged. By 
what seems to be a wise and happy arrangement, five of the most 
influential and able city pastors will be utilized for service in the 
faculty next year. Dr. Rufus W. Weaver, pastor of Immanuel 
Baptist Church, is already conducting a class in religious educa- 
tion at the University, and his work is giving such satisfaction 
that both faculty and students desire to have it continued next 
year. Dr. James I. Vance, pastor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, will conduct one of the classes in homiletics next year, 
his course being titled "The Preacher and His Message," being 
a study of the personality of the preacher — the preacher as a man 
both in and out of the pulpit. Dr. Carey E. Morgan, pastor of 
Vine Street Christian Church, will also give a course in homi- 
letics, his particular subject being "Sermon-Making," a study of 
the place of the sermon in congregational worship and how to 
make the sermon effective. Dr. T. A. Wigginton, pastor of 
Broadway Presbyterian Church, will give the course on "Pastor- 
al Theology." Rev. W. W. Alexander, B.D., pastor of Belmont 
Methodist Church, will have charge of the Young Men's Chris- 
tain Association work at the University and will give a special 
course of instruction for those preparing for Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association secretarial work. Drs. W. D. Weatherford and 
A. M. Trawick will also each deliver a course of lectures for the 
special instruction of Young Men's Christian Association secre- 
taries. 

School of Missions and Comparative Religions. 

A School of Missions and Comparative Religions has been 
organized and added to the nine "schools" into which the work 
of the Department has been heretofore divided. In addition to 
the six courses given by Drs. Brown and Stevenson in this 
school, the courses given by Dr. Tolman in Sanskrit and Ancient 
Persian may be named as coming under this head. A course of 
lectures given by representatives of different Churches and mis- 
sion boards and by returned missionaries on the qualifications 
for effective missionary service will meet the needs of those 
preparing for foreign fields. 

Summer School of Religion. 

A new departure of great importance and interest is the an- 
nouncement of a summer term in the Biblical Department which 
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will begin June 17 and close August 28, being divided into two 
half terms of five weeks each. The work of each half term will 
be complete in itself. The summer term will be conducted in 
cooperation with the George Peabody College for Teachers, stu- 
dents in the Peabody Summer School being allowed to elect any 
courses given by the faculty of the Vanderbilt Summer School ; 
while Vanderbilt students will be permitted to elect, if they de- 
sire, one-third of their work from the courses given by Peabody 
professors. In this way more than fifty different courses of study 
will be open to students attending the Vanderbilt summer term. 
The Summer School of Religion will be open not only to theo- 
logical students and pastors, but to other students, both men and 
women, preparing for various kinds of religious and social serv- 
ice. A limited number of free scholarships, which will cover the 
cost of board, room rent, and the matriculation fee of five dollars, 
will be available for theological students and pastors who desire 
to attend the summer session. The only charge made for the 
entire work of the summer term is the matriculation fee of five 
dollars. Such a varied and comprehensive course of study given 
by so large a group of scholarly teachers and lecturers and at so 
small a cost has never before been offered to Southern ministers 
and religious and social workers in any summer school. 

The Future of the University. 

Unfortunate as has been the controversy and litigation between 
the Church and the University over the ownership and control 
of the University, and however much the withdrawal of the 
Church from the exercise of its rights in and over the University 
given it by the courts is regretted by many friends, both of the 
Church and of the University, there is no reason why the Uni- 
versity in all its departments may not now enter upon a period 
of enlargement and unprecedented prosperity. And when the 
splendid equipment of the Biblical Department and its exceptional 
location and opportunities for interdenominational work shall 
become fully known to the broad-minded young churchmen and 
religious leaders of the South, there is no reason why the fifty 
students enrolled this year may not be quadrupled. The faculty 
of the Biblical Department, in working toward the ideals and 
ends set forth in this announcement, may, we feel sure, count 
confidently on the sympathy and support of an increasing num- 
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ber of ministers and laymen found in all the Churches who will 
be glad to cooperate in building up a great nonsectarian School 
of Religion in the South, an institution that shall stand for all 
that is best in modern scholarship while it works toward greater 
fraternity and unity among the followers of Christ found in all 
the Churches. 

An editorial in the Nashville Banner, accompanying an article 
in the same issue in which the foregoing facts are set forth, shows 
the attitude of the secular press and the general public toward 
the establishment of a nonsectarian and interdenominational 
School of Religion in the South. The editorial says : 

The circumstances that led to a severing of the long-existing relations 
between the Church and the University are now matters of history and 
concern the past, not the future. 

Whether, under the decision of the Supreme Court, the Church acted 
wisely or unwisely in abandoning its connection with the University is 
a question concerning which men equally wise and conscientious have 
differed and will continue to differ. But there can be no question as to 
what was the wise course, and none the less wise because it was the only 
course, to be pursued by those ia control of the Biblical Department of 
the University after the Church withdrew its support and cooperation. 

Claiming very justly for itself an idea] location for a theological school, 
with experienced teachers well fitted for their work and fully abreast 
with the thought and the religious and social activities of the day, with 
a history of forty years all to its credit, and with splendid opportunities 
for effective service in the future, the abandonment and discontinuance 
of the Biblical Department was a thing not to be thought of, certainly not 
until an independent school of religion should be tried. 

Although this is something new in the South, there seems to be good 
reason for believing that a nonsectarian institution of this kind will suc- 
ceed here as it has in the case of Union Seminary, New York, Yale Di- 
vinity School, Hartford, Oberlin, and other similar schools. 

No better evidence of the University's good faith in declaring its pur- 
pose to make the Biblical Department nonsectarian and interdenomina- 
tional for the future could be given than is found in the announcement 
that four of the leading pastors of the city, belonging to different re- 
ligious denominations, will be members of the faculty of instruction next 
year. That Drs. Vance, Morgan, Weaver, and Wigginton have con- 
sented to cooperate with the faculty and give a portion of their time 
to the work of instructing the young ministers who shall attend the Uni- 
versity will meet with the approval not only of the congregations which 
they serve, but of the entire community, and be a further guarantee, if 
any were needed, that the work of this interdenominational school of 
religion will be conducted in the spirit of genuine Christian fraternity and 
be broadly evangelical and no less positively Christian. 
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The following editorial in the Presbyterian Advance doubtless 
represents the attitude of many Christian people, not only in the 
Presbyterian Church (U. S. A.), but in other Churches, with re- 
gard to the desirability of having in the South an institution of 
the kind which the Biblical Department proposes to be for the 
future : 

The interesting announcement is made that hereafter the Biblical De- 
partment of Vanderbilt University in Nashville is to be an independent 
and nonsectarian school of religion, its advantages being extended to 
students of all Christian Churches on the same terms and its faculty to 
contain representatives of several denominations. It was looked upon as 
a misfortune when the Southern Methodist Church turned away from 
this strong theological seminary because of the disagreement with the 
trustees of the University ; but the indications are that much greater good 
is to result, giving to the South, in the place of a distinctively Southern 
Methodist seminary, a school of religion and theology which emphasizes 
not denominational peculiarities, but the fundamental truths upon which 
all evangelical Churches agree, and this Vanderbilt undertakes to do. It 
is particularly encouraging to learn that, as now organized, the Vanderbilt 
Biblical Department "magnifies religion and ethics rather than theology 
as the things of first importance" in training men for the ministry, thus 
indicating that the strong men of the faculty have the vision to see that 
the time has come when the line between religion and theology must be 
clearly drawn. We are also told that the department "inculcates the 
reverent scientific spirit as the principle that should guide in the discovery 
and application of truth" and that it "interprets the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity in terms of a spiritual democracy." There are good, 
true men guiding the destinies of this school of religion, and we believe 
it has open before it a larger service than it could render in the past. 



SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF THE SCHOOL OF 

RELIGION. 

The School of Religion has issued two special circulars giving 
additional information about the work of the school in general 
and of the summer school in particular. We give below the con- 
tents of the circular on summer work : 

Vandehbilt Summer School of Theology. 

The attention of students in theological seminaries in the South is 
called to the exceptional opportunities for summer work offered at Van- 
derbilt University. The summer term will begin June 17 and end August 
28. 
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Fifty Courses of Study Offered. 

More than fifty courses of study under twenty-five professors are an- 
nounced in the University Bulletin. This comprehensive course of study 
is made possible by cooperation and interchange of work with George 
Peabody College for Teachers, which has an attendance during the sum- 
mer term of over a thousand students. 

Work Credited on B.D. Degree. 

The work will be of the same grade and receive the same credit toward 
the B.D. degree as that done during the other terms of the scholastic 
year. Work done by theological students at Vanderbilt is credited at 
Chicago University, Yale Divinity School, Union Theological Seminary, 
N. Y., and other theological schools. 

Completing Theological Course in Two Years. 

Students from theological seminaries can take the summer terra at 
Vanderbilt and return to their respective seminaries in the fall. By tak- 
ing two summer terms at Vanderbilt it will be possible for a student to 
complete all the work required for graduation at a theological seminary 
within two years. 

M.A. Degree. 

Much of the work allowed for the B.D. degree is graduate work in the 
Academic Department of the University and in George Peabody College. 
A student may, therefore, use this work as a credit either for the B.D. or 
the M.A. degree. 

Expenses. 

The only charge for the entire summer is an entrance fee of $5 for 
matriculation. Board will be furnished at $3.50 per week if paid in ad- 
vance for a half term. Room rent will be furnished free. 

Free Scholarships. 

A limited number of free scholarships, which cover the cost of board 
in Wesley Hall and the entrance fee, are available for college graduates. 
They are open to theological students of all Churches. 

Loan Fund. 

A loan fund of limited amount is available for theological students, 
properly recommended, who are not college graduates and arc therefore 
ineligible to free scholarships. 

Additional Information. 

Those desiring Bulletins or additional information as to courses of 
study, free scholarships, loan fund, rooms, board, etc., should write to 
Dean W. F. Tillett, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
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AFFILIATION WITH TEACHERS' COLLEGE. 



The faculty has approved the following general regulations 
for the guidance of the Committee on Affiliation with George 
Peabody College for Teachers : 

The Committee on Peabody Affiliation shall have authority to pass on 
all applications of Vanderbilt University students wishing to take elective 
work in Peabody College and in approving the same shall be guided by 
the following general principles : 

A. The total amount of such electives shall be limited to twelve hours ; 
if more is sought, special permission of the faculty is required. 

B. The courses selected shall be based on the student's previous work 
and shall not be fragmentary, but shall show an intelligent connection and, 
as far as possible, lead in the School of Education toward the degree of 
B.S. in education given by Peabody College. 

C. Only students seeking such degree or prospective teachers shall be 
allowed to take strictly pedagogical courses like "Teaching Latin," etc. 

D. If any courses seem too elementary in character for junior and 
senior electives, they may either be refused altogether or allowed with 
reduced credit. 

E. Electives may be allowed from the courses distinctly belonging to 
the Knapp School or the School of Practical Arts when these courses are 
of advanced scientific or cultural character as distinguished from ele- 
mentary vocational courses, and twelve hours of such approved electives 
may be counted toward the degree of B.S. 

I\ Students not candidates for a degree may elect, with the approval of 
the Committee on Affiliation, any courses in the Teachers' College for 
which they are prepared to the amount of six hours per week, or one- 
third the total work of the student 

In accordance with these regulations this committee has approved the 
following courses from the current Peabody catalogue as electives for 
Vanderbilt students: 

Agriculture: 5, 6, 7, 8, 25, 45, 105, 110, 115, 120, 126, 130, 140 (for 
engineering students), 145, 146. 

Classic Languages: (1) Greek 178, (2) Latin 174 and 274. 

Economics : 2, 101, 102, 103, 104, 106, all based on the first term of Eco- 
nomics I., or equivalent as a prerequisite. 

Education: (1) History and Philosophy of Education, 10, 15, no, in, 
112. (2) School Administration, 45, 145. 146, 147, 245. (3) Supervision 
of Instruction, 24, 128, 233. 

English: 170, 171, 172, 173. 

French: 170. 

Geography: 1, 10, 15, 20, no, 125, 189. 
German: 101. 
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History: 193. 

Home Economics: 50> '05. 
Industrial Arts : 13, 20, 21, 22. 
Mathematics: 184. 

Psychology and Psychology of Education: 3, ior, 201, 202, based on 
Philosophy I. as a prerequisite. 

This list is not meant to be exhaustive, but the committee will be glad 
to add to it such other courses, either now or hereafter offered by Peabody 
College, as shall appear to conform to the regulations set forth above. It 
is the earnest desire of the committee, through a broad policy of coopera- 
tion, to furnish every reasonable facility to our students who desire to 
take work in Peabody for which they are prepared and which is related 
to their work in Vanderbilt It is equally their purpose to prevent any 
whimsical selection of courses that are not related to their work here and 
that would result in the dissipation of effort and the accomplishment of 
little or no good. L. C Glenn, Chairman. 
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Certain members of the academic, engineering, and medical 
faculties of Vanderbilt University and members of the scientific 
faculty of George Peabody College for Teachers have recently 
petitioned for a charter for the establishment of a joint chapter 
of the society of Sigma Xi at these two affiliated institutions. 
The following exhibits are included with the petition : 

1. Letters of approval from the President of the Board of 
Trust and the Chancellor of Vanderbilt University and from the 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees and the President of George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

2. Letters of indorsement from members of the society resident 
in Nashville. 

3. Records of each signer of the petition. 

4. Catalogues and copies of certain other publications of Van- 
derbilt University and of George Peabody College for Teachers. 

5. A statement as to the relationship between the two institu- 
tions that unite in the petition. 

The society of Sigma Xi was founded at Cornell University in 
November, 1886, with the intention of establishing in the good 
scientific and technical schools of the country a society the badge 
of which should have the same significance of scholarly merit as 
that of Phi Beta Kappa among the classical students. It is not 
secret. Its aims, as expressed in the original constitution, are as 
follows : 

The object of this association shall be to grant its privileges of mem- 
bership to distinguished students in science and engineering, to under- 
graduates as a reward for eminent scientific attainment, and to those with- 
out college halls as a confirmation of successes already achieved in science. 
To meet for the discussion of scientific subjects, to supplement the regular 
course of instruction in science by original investigation, to conduct meet- 
ings or exercises (open to the public) where shall be treated some of the 
great problems before science and before the country, to undertake the 
publication of such scientific matter as is deemed desirable, and to influence 
a fraternal feeling between these brother workers in science. 

There are at present twenty-nine chapters of Sigma Xi, the last 
chapter being established only a few weeks ago at the University 
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of Texas. Texas is the first Southern college to be granted a 
charter from Sigma Xi. Some of the institutions with chapters 
are: Cornell, Yale, Columbia, Syracuse, Brown, Chicago, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Missouri, Cali- 
fornia, Stanford, Washington, Colorado, Iowa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Ohio, Northwestern, and Case. 
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MEETING OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH. 



BY PROFESSOR R. B. STEELE. 

The eleventh annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
the Middle West and South was held in Nashville, Tenn., Friday 
and Saturday, April 2 and 3, with three sessions at Vanderbilt, 
one at Peabody, and one at the Hermitage Hotel. There was the 
usual attendance of representative classical teachers from all 
parts of the Association's territory, and, in addition, Professor 
Charles U. Clark, of Yale University, brought the greetings of 
the Gassical Association of New England. Papers or reports 
were presented by teachers from thirteen colleges and universi- 
ties and three high schools. But where a clear line can be drawn 
between college and high school work the number of high school 
subjects was greater than the number of representatives, for 
some of the college men presented phases of high school work. 
The range of subjects, the earnestness of presentation, and the 
sympathetic reception indicate that classical teachers are alert to 
the great problems of vitalized education. This is especially 
shown by the reports read by the chairmen of three committees : 
"Publicity," by Professor Charles H. Weller, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa; "Latin in the Grades," by Professor Wilbert L. 
Carr, University High School, Chicago, 111.; and "Latin in the 
High School," by Miss Harriett R. Kirby, North High School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

The papers ranged from the telescopic to the microscopic. Of 
some it may truly be said that they surveyed the classics with 
extensive view. To this class belong the one on Friday evening, 
"The Interpretation of the Classics," by Professor Paul Shorey, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 111., and "Some Reasons for 
Trusting the Great Classical Writers," by Professor John A. 
Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, III. Akin to these 
were two presented from the pedagogical standpoint: "Interest 
as a Factor in Classical Training," by Miss Emma L. Perkins, 
Western Reserve College for Women, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
"General Intelligence and the Problem of Discipline," by Pro- 
fessor Lawrence W. Cole, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
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Colo. The last, which has been characterized as "the most op- 
portune paper" of the meeting, appears in full in the May num- 
ber of the Classical Journal and ought to be read by every one 
who holds the faith that "the act and practice of learning is of 
more value than the information acquired, and the learning habit 
may be usefully applied after the data by means of which the 
habit is formed have been forgotten." The breadth of view in 
all of these shows that classicists can turn their eyes to the broad 
horizon as well as to the minutiae in their field. Between these 
papers and the more technical ones may be mentioned two fine 
appeals to the eye as well as to the ear: "The Newly Explored 
Cities of Latium," by Professor Henry L. Armstrong, Drury Col- 
lege, Springfield, Mo., and "Venusta Sirmio," by Professor Wal- 
ter Miller, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. The latter pic- 
tured scenes immortalized by Catullus and closed most appro- 
priately with the famous lines of Tennyson ending 

Sweet Catullus' all-but-i stand, olive-silvery Sirmio. 

There were three papers illustrative of historical and literary 
investigations: "The Varus Episode," by Professor William A. 
Oldfather, University of Illinois, Champaign, 111.; "A Problem 
in Philology and Superstition," by Professor Campbell Bonner, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; and "Parallelisms 
with the Prometheus of ^schylus," by Professor Alfred W. 
Milden, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. The latter 
was noticeable in that it showed that there were in the Prome- 
theus some striking parallels with the book of Job. 

"Some Experiments in Teaching Greek," by Professor Claude 
Pharr, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, the one pa- 
per on the pedagogical phases of Greek, advocated a turning 
away from Xenophon. The teaching of Latin was more fully 
presented, as is shown by the following topics: "Pronunciation 
as an Essential in First- and Second- Year Latin," by Professor 
C. E. Little, George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, 
Tenn. ; "Latin in the Commercial High School," by Professor 
Henry L. Senger, Woodward High School, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
and "A Feasible Method of Teaching the Metrical Reading of 
Vergil," by Professor Frederic M. Foster, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 

The occasion was a most pleasant one, although a few who 
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came for golf as an avocation went away sorrowful on account 
of weather conditions. The luncheon at Peabody, the reception 
at Vanderbilt by the ladies of Peabody and of Vanderbilt, and the 
luncheon at the Hermitage Hotel by the courtesy of the business 
organizations of Nashville were all enjoyable occasions and 
showed that the best features of the classical convivium still 
survive. At the Hermitage the Association's representative, 
Professor J. A. Scott, showed himself a veritable magister lu- 
dendi. Reputed to be the teachers of things that are dead, the 
meeting clearly showed that there is a vigorous intellectual life 
in the members of the Association, for which we may wish Sic 
semper vivat et Horeat. 
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THE SOUTHERN SUMMER SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE AND CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 

During the month of August, 1914, the first summer school 
for scientific training in social service ever attempted in the South 
was successfully carried out at Blue Ridge, N. C. Blue Ridge is a 
large, beautiful building, located in the mountains fourteen miles 
east of Asheville, just off of the railway station at Black Moun- 
tain, N. C. The summer school combined the advantages of a 
summer resort with lectures and training in social service. There 
were one hundred and sixty-five men and women enrolled in the 
class work, and over three hundred persons attended the public 
lectures in the hotel rotunda during the evenings. 

In response to the urgent requests of many who were present 
and of many others who desired to be present during the coming 
summer, the summer school will be continued during the present 
year, at which time class work will be conducted and lectures 
continued on the general plans of last year, special reference being 
made to different Southern problems. 

Representatives of the Southern Sociological Congress, the 
Southern Churches, the Young Men's Christian Association, edu- 
cational interests in the South, and leaders in the playground 
movement have united in calling the second summer school. It 
is expected that superintendents of education, ministers both from 
city and country, secretaries of associations, Sunday school work- 
ers, and social workers will find here thorough and helpful train- 
ing for the social aspects of their work. 

Among the teachers and lecturers who will be present are the 
following : 

President Kenyon L. Buttcrfield, Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass. 

Dr. O. E. Brown, Professor of Church History, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Dr. Alexander Johnson, Director of Department of Extension, Vine- 
land Training School, Vincland, N. J. 

Miss Julia Lathrop, United States Department of Labor, Children's 
Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Bruce R. Payne, President George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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Dr. J. C. Campbell, Field Secretary of Russell Sage Foundation, Ashe- 
ville, N. C 

M. J. Exner, M.D., Lecturer on Sex Hygiene and Secretary of Inter- 
national Committee of Young Men's Christian Association, New York 
City. 

Miss Rossa B. Cooley, Penn Normal, Industrial, and Agricultural 
School, St. Helena Island, S. C. 

Mr. John Ihlder, Field Secretary, National Housing Association, New 
York City. 

Mr. R. T. Wyche, President National Story-Tellers' League, New York 
City. 

Dr. S. C. Mitchell, President Delaware College, Newark, Dela. 
Dr. J. E. McCulloch, Secretary Southern Sociological Congress, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Mr. Jackson Davis, State Supervisor of Rural Schools, Richmond, Va. 

Rev. John Little, Superintendent of Presbyterian Sunday School Work- 
ers for Negroes, Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Martha Berry, Principal of the Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, Ga. 

Mrs. Arch Trawick, President of the Nashville Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association and Vice President of the Social Union of the M. E. 
Church, South, Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Grace Bigelow House, Penn Normal, Industrial, and Agricultural 
School, St. Helena Island, S. C. 

Courses. 

The month will be divided into two terms of two weeks each, 
so that persons coming for only two weeks may get full courses. 
Some of the courses will continue during the four weeks. All 
classes will be held during the morning hours, and special lec- 
tures will be given during the evening hours. Afternoons are 
open for study and recreation. 

August 3-16. 

1. "The Housing Problem," Mr. John Ihlder. 

2. "Eugenics and Sex Hygiene," Dr. M. J. Exner. 

3. "The Social Message of the Christian Church," Dr. O. E. Brown. 

4. "Rural Organization, Including the School, the Church, and the 
Economic Life," Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield. 

Aucust 17-30. 

1. "Study of the Negro Problem." Dr. W. D. Weatherford. 

2. "Eugenics and Sex Hygiene" (continued), Dr. M. J. Exner. 

3. "The Social Message of the Christian Church" (continued), Dr. 0. 
E. Brown. 
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4. "Rural Organization, Including the School, the Church, and the 
Economic Life" (continued), Dr. Kenyon L. Butterfield. 

For definite information concerning tuition fees and other 
matters relating to the summer school, address Dr. W. D. 
Weatherford, 1005 First National Bank Building, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

The work that Vanderbilt men have done in organizing and 
promoting this excellent institution is worthy of note. 
8 
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THE COMMENCEMENT OF 1915. 
Sunday, June 13. 

11:00 a.m. Commencement sermon, University Chapel, by Rev. William 

Coleman Bitting, of St. Louis. 
5:00 p.m. Vesper services, University Chapel. A musical program ren- 
dered under the direction of Mrs. E. L. Ashford. 

Monday. June 14— Alumni Day. 

9 :oo a.m. Annual meeting of the University Board of Trust. 
10:00 a.m. Meeting on the West Campus of various classes holding re- 
unions. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheons of various classes holding reunions at various 
restaurants. 

3 :oo p.m. Annual business meeting of the Alumni Association, Uni- 
versity Chapel. 

6:30 p.m. The alumni will assemble in front of College Hall and at 7 

p.m. will go in procession to Kissam Hall for dinner. 
7:00 p.m. Alumni dinner. 

Alumni address, President W. A. Webb ('91), of Randolph- 
Macon Woman's College. 

Alumni poem, Professor D. H. Bishop ('97), of University 
of Mississippi. 

Addresses by representatives of various classes. 

Reunions of the classes of *io, '05, '00, '95, 'oo, '85, '80, and '75. 

(Tickets to the dinner should be procured in advance from the 
Alumni Office. Price of tickets, one dollar.) 

Tuesday, June 15— Class Day. 

9:00 A.M. Meeting of the Board of Trust. 
10:00 a.m. June meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 
8:00 p.m. Senior promenade and class exercises on campus lawn. 
9:00 to tt:oo p.m. Reception by the Vanderbilt Woman's Club to the 

Seniors, the Board of Trust, alumni, graduating classes, and 

friends on the campus lawn. 

Wednesday, June 16— Commencement Day. 

9:30 a.m. Assembling at Wesley Hall of the members of the Board of 
Trust and Faculty, commencement speakers, candidates for 
degrees, and alumni preparatory to procession to the Uni- 
versity Chapel. 
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(Academic costume is expected of all who participate in this 
procession, except alumni.) 
10:00 a.h. Commencement exercises of the Academic, Engineering, Bibli- 
cal, Law, Pharmacy, and Medical Departments in University 
Chapel. 

Commencement address, Professor William Lyon Phelps, of 

Yale University. 
Representative addresses by members of the graduating classes 

of various departments. 
Conferring of degrees, award of honors, prizes, and medals. 

William Coleman Bitting is a Virginian of many honorary 
degrees, one of them from Brown University, of Rhode Island. 
He was educated at Richmond College, Crozer Theological Sem- 
inary, Pennsylvania, and has filled Baptist pulpits at Baltimore, 
Md., Luray, Va., and Mount Morris Church, New York. Since 
1905 he has been pastor of the Second Baptist Church, St. Louis. 
He is the author of a number of theological works. Our friend 
Frank Watts, of St. Louis, says that he is the best after-dinner 
speaker in that town. As commencement orator he has equal 
talent. 

William Lyon Phelps is an '87 man of Yale University. Pro- 
fessor Phelps has spent most of his life under the classic shade 
of New Haven. He is the author of many books of criticism 
and college texts, most of them having to do with English litera- 
ture, but he has also written on Russian novelists. He is a fine 
speaker and is much in demand for commencement occasions. 

William Alexander Webb, Alumni Orator, was recently in- 
augurated President of the Randolph-Macon Woman's College, 
Virginia. Dr. Webb was one of the most popular men of the 
classes of the early nineties and one of the most erudite. In 
1891-92 he was a teaching fellow here, then for three years he 
taught with his father and uncle at Webb School. Going abroad, 
first in 1895 and again in 1903, he studied at Leipzig and Berlin 
and other renowned German universities. In 1899 he became 
Professor of English at Central College, Missouri, and was made 
its President in 1907. From there he went to Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, in 1913, as its President. 

David Horace Bishop, Alumni Poet, has been Professor of 
English Literature at the University of Mississippi since 1904. 
He was a graduate fellow at Vanderbilt University from 1895 to 
1897 and was also an instructor in Old English during part of 
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this period. He received the degree of M.A. in 1897. Later he 
was Professor of English Literature at Millsaps College. He 
spent the year 1912-13 in advanced study in London and Oxford, 
England. During his college career Professor Bishop wrote much 
for the Vanderbilt Observer. In recent yiars he has written some 
critical essays of excellent style. He was married in 1914 to a 
daughter of Judge Somerville, of the Law Faculty of Mississippi. 



FACULTY-SENIOR DINNER, MAXWELL HOUSE, 

APRIL 16, 1915. 

"Greatest in fraternal spirit, greatest in pleasure, fun, and 
amusement, greatest in serious thought for the future and future 
organization, greatest from every standpoint, the banquet of 
Vanderbilt seniors at the Maxwell House Thursday night marks 
an epoch in the history of the institution." Such was the com- 
ment of the Nashville Tennessean and American on the dinner 
given to the senior classes of all departments by the members of 
the Vanderbilt faculty at the Maxwell House on the evening of 
April 16, 1915. 

The Nashville Banner was no less enthusiastic, saying: "The 
greatest and most enthusiastic gathering of Vanderbilt men ever 
held in the history of the University was that staged around the 
banquet boards at the Maxwell House last night." 

The most conservative were never more enthusiastic in their 
praise of the occasion, and many "old-timers" say that not only 
was this dinner the greatest of its kind in the history of Vander- 
bilt, but that Nashville has never had a more enthusiastic ban- 
quet. The speeches were enthusiastic but not too long, the key- 
note of the entire program being loyalty and devotion to Vander- 
bilt. The features of the dinner, however, were not the speeches 
nor the formal things which so often characterize banquets of 
this nature. Fun and foolishness was the feature. This was 
under the direction and leadership of Morton B. Howell III., 
referred to by the toastmaster as Caruso- Wagnerian expert. The 
great dining halls of the old Maxwell House never before re- 
sounded with such echoes of song, laughter, and college yells. 

One of the features of the evening was a surprise stunt that 
was sprung by members of the Medical Department. At the 
conclusion of one of the speeches a medical student in a ragged 
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uniform and with flowing beard came groaning into the hall, cry- 
ing for medical attention. Other medical students in similar 
attire, but bearing all the grotesque emblems of their profession, 
met him directly in front of the speaker's table. An operation 
was decided upon, and by this time other boys had an operating 
table convenient. He was flung violently upon the table and a bur- 
lesque operation performed. 

The dining hall was divided into the South Campus and the 
West Campus. All faculty members and the seniors of the 
Medical and Dental Departments were seated in the South Cam- 
pus, while the faculty members and the seniors of the Academic, 
Engineering, Pharmacy, Biblical, and Law Departments were 
seated in the West Campus. This arrangement fostered a whole- 
some spirit of rivalry that reached its highest expression in col- 
lege yells and class songs. Under the direction and leadership of 
Mr. Howell, who was assisted by an orchestra, all departments 
then joined in the singing of "Alma Mater" and other college 
songs. The most dignified members of the faculty joined in the 
singing of the parodies and popular songs of the day, including 
"It's a Long, Long Way to Tipperary," "Dolly Gray," "This Is 
the Life," "America," "Sister Susie's Sewing Shirts for Sol- 
diers," "Old Virginia," "Auld Lang Syne," etc. 

The far-reaching effect of a dinner of this kind, bringing to- 
gether the members of the faculty and the seniors from all de- 
partments, can never be realized. More than three hundred were 
present, and it will be many years before those present will for- 
get the closing hours, when they stood and pledged their loyalty 
to their Alma Mater. It is hoped that this custom will prevail 
throughout the coming years and that every senior class in the 
future can look forward to the pleasure of being the guests of the 
faculty before the day of their graduation. 

The following toast list had been prepared by the Committee 
on Arrangement in cooperation with Dr. J. H. Stevenson, of the 
Biblical Department : 

Program. 

Morton B. Howell III Caruso- Wagnerian Expert 

Soprano, basso, even the contra-alto, 

Wished him five fathoms under the Rialto.— Byron. 

In after-dinner talk, 

Across the walnuts and the wine.— Tennyson. 
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Hon. John Bell Keeble Toastmaster 

A justice with grave justices shall sit; 

He praise their wisdom, they admire his wit— Gay. 

Dr. John A. Witherspoon A Premier Medical School 

Physicians end or mend us, 

Secundum artem; but although we sneer 

In health, when ill we call them to attend us. — Byron. 

"R. G. Fields Facing the Task 

To business that we love we rise betime 
And go to it with delight— Shakespeare. 

Frank F. Happy The Conquest of Dentistry 

Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger's jaws.— Shakespeare. 

Dean Herbert C. Tolman The Finished Product 

He Greek and Latin speaks with greater ease 

Than hogs eat acorns, or wild pigeons peas.— CranMd. 

R. T. Cooksey Healing the Nations 

Tis not amiss, e'er ye're given o'er, 

To try one desperate med'cine more. — Butler. 

Eugene Sloan Why Is a Lawyer? 

The first thing we do, let's kill all the lawyers.— Shakespeare. 

Dr. Edwin Mims Vandcrbilt: A Vision 

Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear, 

Or, like a fairy, trip upon the green. — Shakespeare. 

i Great Alma Mater, circled by the hills, 

Throned in thy valley open to the blue, 
Peace is about thee, steadfast peace that stills 
Our hearts from doubt — we know thy faith is true. 

Mr. John Bell Keeble was at his best at toastmaster. His 
liappy introductions were always appropriate. "We think this 
is an important event in the life of the student body, who have 
assembled together in a place and in a room in which many im- 
portant events have taken place," said Mr. Keeble in his intro- 
ductory remarks. "Men have launched great moral crusades in 
this room. These walls have resounded with hope, with the notes 
of victory, and with the notes of triumph for more than half a 
century. Is there anything of more importance coming into your 
life or into our lives or into the lives of any of those identified 
with the University than the launching out into the world of 
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this great and goodly company of college graduates? Is there 
any power in your life and ours more impelling than the calling 
upon you on this occasion to pledge your good will and your 
support to your Alma Mater?" 

Mr. Keeble then introduced Dr. John A. Witherspoon, who 
spoke on the subject, "A Premier Medical School." He spoke, 
in part, as follows : 

We thank God for our broad, liberal-minded Board of Trustees, a 
Board that does not hesitate to do right and a Board that knows no fear 
when duty calls; a Board that has had but one ideal, and that is to build 
up for the boys and girls of the South a great university, a university 
to which the country may look with pride, a university that has stood 
for something, a university of high ideals, a university that has never 
turned its back upon its aspirations, a university that has taken hold of 
its Medical Department and by very force of labor has brought it into 
that stage where we are now achieving great blessings to mankind. As 
soon as the new laboratory buildings are finished we can render greater 
assistance to the medical profession. We have already stepped beyond 
the position of mediocrity, and we want men properly equipped to study 
medicine. I mean by this that we not only want thoroughly equipped men 
educationally, but we want men of high ideals, men of good morals, men 
who stand for something; and I want to say to you that this department 
has been builded along these lines, and every boy has had instilled in his 
mind these principles. 

R. G. Fields, as a representative of the academic and engineer- 
ing classes, spoke, in part, as follows : 

If we leave Vanderbilt without taking some definite means of keeping 
in touch with our Alma Mater, we cannot hope to rise above the level of 
the many other classes that have preceded us. If, however, wc do make 
this determination and make it strong enough, we can hope to prove our 
claim that we are one of the finest. I want to suggest to-night to the 
class of 1915 that before leaving the University they elect two permanent 
secretaries— one for the South Campus and one for the West Campus — 
to keep in touch with the members of the class after graduation. It will 
be the duty of these secretaries to keep track of the graduates and to co- 
operate with Mr. Cason, our Alumni Secretary, in bringing about our 
class reunions in the future and in other matters pertaining to the mem- 
bers of the class. 

Five years from now we will have our first reunion. As I think now 
of leaving the University and of not seeing for years the fellows that I 
have really learned to love from the bottom of my heart, I begin to look 
forward to this reunion as the time when we shall again come together as 
a class. 

If we have these permanent secretaries of our class, we can keep in 
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closer touch with the different members and be able to come together in 
larger numbers. As graduates of the class of 1915, we will hold our first 
reunion in 1920, and it falls to the duty of this class to uphold the stand- 
ard of the University. If we go out from here and sever all ties with 
the University, we cannot hope to gain anything as alumni of Vanderbilt. 
If, however, we do keep in touch with the University, it will mean much 
to us. 

I want to congratulate you fellows and myself on being members of 
the class of 1915 and to express the hope that we will prove ourselves 
worthy of this honor. It will mean dollars and cents to be identified with 
an institution like Vanderbilt University. It will mean more than that — 
an anchor to hold us to our boyhood when we are drifting on in life. 

Frank F. Happy, representing the Dental Department, spoke, 
in part, as follows : 

It is not necessary for me to show the horrible systematic results of 
oral neglect nor to detail the bodily ills that are being relieved by the 
dentist's efforts. It is sufficient to mention a few of the great steps of 
progress, ... to put it in war-time phraseology, conquests of dentistry. 

We are endeavoring to measure up to the highest standards of educa- 
tion. The dental course has been lengthened to four years, and the en- 
trance requirements have been made more exacting and rigid. Dental in- 
spection and treatment have been instituted in many of the public schools 
of all the large cities, and it has been shown clinically that the student's 
efficiency is thereby increased from eighty to ninety per cent. A mag- 
nificent dental hospital and public clinic, the Forsyth Infirmary, has been 
erected in Boston, and recently the immense Evans Dental Institute was 
dedicated in Philadelphia. 

And I may add that we have not been laggard in other ways. We have 
had the pleasure of producing many football, baseball, track, and other 
stars. Every one remembers Joe Pritchard, who went as a missionary to 
Africa, Lewis Hardage, and "Rabbit" Curry, all of football fame. 

In behalf of the senior class of the Department of Dentistry and of 
all South Campus, I take this opportunity of thanking the faculties and 
the Alumni Association for this splendid privilege of meeting the men 
from all departments and for the fraternal spirit that is everywhere evi- 
denced. We wish to assure you that we are eager and anxious to do our 
part in effecting a closer correlation and a closer bond of understanding 
between us. We stand ever ready to do our part. Our hearts are full 
of appreciation and thanks. Our gratitude is unbounded. 

We are proud of our several faculties, and we arc doubly proud of our 
institution and its alumni. [Applause.] 

Dr. Tolman convulsed the audience with his stories and con- 
cluded with serious allusions to the ideals that have been estab- 
lished by the Yale alumni : 
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The chief asset of Yale is the loyalty of her alumni. Vanderbilt is 
developing this quality of loyalty more and more. I have seen it during 
the twenty years I have been with her, and I hope the day will come 
when Vanderbilt men will rival and even excel the men of Yale in the 
truest and most unselfish type of college devotion. [Applause.] But 
what is college devotion? It is not getting out on the athletic held and 
showing how loud you can yell. That is not college devotion. College 
spirit is gained only through sacrifice, as everything precious in life comes 
only through sacrifice. The life of the individual must become merged 
into the life of the institution. Her interests must be your interests. 
Your highest ambition should be to promote her influence. It means the 
cultivation of a very tender and close class affection, for your class far 
more than the fraternity is the electric chain that binds you to your Alma 
Mater; and as your numbers grow fewer in the passing years, you will 
find that it is the class which forms one of the most sacred associations 
of your maturer years. It is right here that Mr. Fields touched the right 
note. You must have a live secretary whose business it is to keep in close 
touch with the activity of every member and to urge him to come to his 
class reunions, to send out class letters, to publish once in five or ten years 
the class book, and to furnish data for the general Alumni Secretary. 

Pardon me if I touch for a moment a minor chord. The time will 
come, and perhaps very soon, when it will be necessary to chronicle the 
death of one of your number; and when that hour comes, that solemn 
hour, it should be the duty of the class secretary immediately to appoint 
a committee to draft resolutions to be sent to the family of the deceased, 
to be published in the class letters and in the class book. It is these little 
memoranda of things which should never be allowed to pass unnoticed 
and forgotten that will cause you to realize the solidarity of your class and 
make your hearts beat as one in your love and devotion to your Alma 
Mater. 

I had in my hands a short time ago a report of the Alumni Secretary of 
Yale University in which I find that the class contributions for one year 
amounted to about $150,000, and when a philanthropist is asked to give 
money to Vanderbilt University his first question will be: "What are the 
sons and daughters of Vanderbilt doing to show their gratitude to the 
institution where they were trained for noble service ?" I bid you to allow 
this question to rest solemnly upon your hearts. 

I cannot close without urging each one of you to be true to the high 
Vanderbilt ideal. Let Vanderbilt be forever branded on your heart, so 
that your right hand will never be outstretched to do anything unworthy 
of your Alma Mater. So you will go forth to bless the world, and Van- 
derbilt through you shall be a benediction. [Applause.] 

R. T. Cooksey, as a student representative of the Medical 
Department, spoke, in part, as follows : 

I have often thought of the beautiful picture the West Campus portrays— 
how 
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"On the city's western border. 
Reared against the sky, 
Proudly stands our Alma Mater, 
As the years roll by" ; 

how it is placed in the most beautiful part of the city, surrounded by the 
most magnificent homes and everything of beauty and culture that nature 
and man can offer. Then my thoughts came back to our old campus — how 
it is bounded on the east and west and south by "Varmint Town" and on 
the north by "Black Bottom." [Laughter.] How different is the scenery! 
Instead of the beautiful driveways, we have one straight and rocky road. 
Instead of concrete walks with green grass and flowers on each side, we 
have a few paths that are muddy and narrow. Instead of many of these 
beautiful girls, we have but one. Then I thought how well that repre- 
sented our students' lives. Our courses are full of hard studies and un- 
pleasant tasks, and when we become doctors our lives must always con- 
form to that "straight and narrow path." 

But we do as other college men. We are represented in every organi- 
zation, from the Glee Club to the gridiron. Our men represent every type 
of the university man, from the ones who are students to the ones who get 
stewed- 
No one who saw the five hundred meds and dents march from the 
South Campus to Dudley Field, led by a brass band and cheering for the 
gold and black, could say that we did not have a college spirit. [Applause.] 
No one who has ever seen Pritchard, Hardage, Currey, Reams, Reyer, 
Warren, Sykes, or Tom Brown make their brilliant plays could say that 
we were not represented in college activities. Neither do we stop repre- 
senting Vanderbilt when we leave school, but we carry her teachings and in- 
structions to every State in the Union, to every nation, even to the mis- 
sionary fields of China and the jungles of Africa. And in after years, 
when the anniversary of this banquet rolls around, whether we are prac- 
ticing in some city with its bright lights and its attractions or relieving 
suffering humanity in Africa, I feel sure that every one here to-night will 
look back and say: 

"O Vanderbilt, dear Vanderbilt, 

Thy sons will ne'er forget; 
The golden haze of student days 

Is round about us yet. 
The days of yore will come no more ; 

But through our manly years 
The thoughts of you, so kind, so true. 

Will fill our eyes with tears ; 
The thoughts of you, so kind, so true, 

Will fill our eyes with tears." 

[Applause.] 

Eugene Sloan, representing the senior law class, spoke on the 
subject, "Why Is a Lawyer?" He said, in part: 
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I have been asked to answer the question, "Why is a lawyer?" The 
man who helped to make out this program has lent assistance in 
answering this question, for he added this codicil : "The first thing we 
do, let's kill all the lawyers." This was, no doubt, the purpose and the 
conviction of that great master. But, however strong his conviction, he 
failed to complete his task; so the inevitable result is that we still have 
a few lawyers. And there will ever be lawyers; for, like the poor, of 
whom they are a class, they are with us always. 

Vanderbilt University, our Alma Mater, has sent forth many lawyers 
of distinction. With her Law Department have been connected the greatest 
jurists and lawyers of the nation, and therefore upon the shoulders of the 
outgoing lawyers rests the greater obligation to live up to these high 
standards. And this is our highest aim. 

Vanderbilt University in its history has already called upon her sons 
of the Law Department to come to her assistance and render aid which 
could be rendered by the members of no other department; and those 
sons, true, noble, and loyal, answered the call and came to her assistance 
and waged the battle on to victory. And so we who are going out now 
hereby pledge our support and loyalty to this our Alma Mater not only 
in the time of need, but whenever she may call upon us. 

May I take this opportunity to express on behalf of the seniors of the 
Law Department and on behalf of the seniors of all departments to you, 
the faculty of Vanderbilt University, our appreciation and thanks for 
this occasion? We have met with you in class and lecture rooms and, 
like Saul at the feet of Gamaliel, have been "taught according to the per- 
fect manner of the law." We have associated with you on different occa- 
sions and at different times outside of the classroom, and already the 
effects of these associations are discernible. And now, when the time is 
so near at hand for us to take up our duties in the great world outside, 
for you to call us together around this banquet table and meet us in this 
new and different sphere, that of sons and daughters of a common Alma 
Mater, our hearts swell within our bosoms and crowd back the words 
that would properly express our appreciation and thanks. So with all the 
feeling of sincerity and gratitude that the words themselves contain we 
can only say: "We thank you." 

The keynote of the dinner was sounded by Dr. Edwin Mims, 
who said in the opening paragraph of his speech : 

I feel that, whatever else we are here to-night, whatever else we may 
have been before we came into this room, we are now Vanderbilt men. 
There are divisions that run through this group of men. There are di- 
visions of fraternities. There are divisions, sometimes we think almost 
chasms, between the faculty and student body. There are divisions as 
to the State from which we come. So it is with the speakers here to- 
night. We come from different divisions of the University, but there is 
one animating vision before our eyes, one common hope in our hearts. 
Whatever Vanderbilt may have been and whatever it is now, there is 
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scarcely any one of us here to-night who can estimate what it may be- 
come in the future. 

At the conclusion of the set program the toastmaster called on 
Mr. Charles Cason, Alumni Secretary of the University, who 
spoke of the work undertaken by the alumni office and what had 
been done and what he hoped to do. He thanked the faculty and 
the senior class for their cordial cooperation in arranging for 
this dinner and appealed to the class to stand loyally by the Alum- 
ni Association and the University in the future. He gave an 
interesting account of the work of the new alumni office, which 
we quote fully: 

It is not my privilege to know you personally. I have known as many 
seniors on one campus as on the other. I have had to know you more 
as a class and in the future shall be forced to deal with you as a class 
and not as individuals. I therefore appreciate more keenly than you 
realize the note of organization that has been sounded and pledge you, 
if you organize for efficient service, as has been suggested by one of your 
speakers, the best years of my life and the best efforts that I know how 
to give you. 

For several years plans have been discussed for a more definite alumni 
organization. Realizing the power of alumni organizations in connection 
with the larger institutions of the East, seeing the large effects of their 
generous and loyal efforts for their universities, some of the most faithful 
of our alumni have been determined that Vanderbilt should reap the rich 
rewards from similar organizations. The alumni of no institution are 
more loyal and devoted than those who have gone out from Vanderbilt, 
but sometimes the problem arises over what can be done and how. An 
organization with a head and with class, State, and city branches has been 
settled upon as the ideal machinery for rendering the greatest alumni 
service. 

Last spring, after a conference with leading alumni, the University 
Board of Trust made the proposition that they would provide for an officer 
and pay his salary if the alumni would guarantee the sum of $2,500 per 
year for office expenses. Within a few days this amount was pledged by 
twenty-five alumni. With that kind of backing we have plunged into the 
work determined that the alumni of Vanderbilt should be the greatest 
factor in her future years of certain growth and prosperity. 

Thousands of letters have been mailed from our office during the past 
few months. Hundreds of dollars have been spent for stamps, for we 
must deal with those who have graduated strictly as individuals. This 
work will never be worth the effort that helped to get it started if we are 
not guaranteed the privilege of dealing with the alumni in larger units. 
The class is the unit that we hope to deal with in the future. 

After almost a year's study, after meeting last November in New York 
with the National Association of Alumni Secretaries, after visiting Yale 
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and studying in her alumni building her almost perfect system, I have 
come to the conclusion that, unless we can depend upon the seniors this 
year and the seniors next year for definite class organization and for 
definite pledge of their loyalty and support, our plans will be a failure. 
I hope you seniors will meet in your various departments and elect per- 
manent secretaries, as suggested by Mr. Fields. These secretaries should 
have the solid support of their classes, should keep in touch with the dif- 
ferent members, and should form a class council to assist in furnishing in- 
formation for the alumni magazine. The secretaries should serve for 
a period of five years after graduation and assist in working up the first 
class reunion. Is it asking too much to ask you to give me your support 
in that ? Those who are most familiar know, my dear fellow alumni about 
to be, that this work is not a work that I have sought, for no one knows 
better than I the fruitless days of toil that we must spend. I think we 
should all be ashamed, however, if we ever hesitated to respond to the 
appeals of our Alma Mater and to work for the institution that has con- 
tributed so generously to our life. I shall be happy in the decision, and 
I shall be happy in devoting at least a few years of the best part of my 
life if you pledge me the support that I am seeking. 

While a student at Vanderbilt I began the preparation of an article for 
one of the college papers with this idea prevailing, that before a senior 
is graduated he should be called by the Chancellor and asked this ques- 
tion: "Now that Vanderbilt has contributed so generously to your life, 
is about to give you your diploma and put her stamp of approval upon 
you, we want to ask what you have done for Vanderbilt." I still be- 
lieve in that idea, but think it is too narrow and limited. It is not possible 
for a student to do much for his university while he is a student. All the 
contributions come during that period from the university ; so, instead of 
asking a senior what he has done to merit his degree, he should be asked 
what he proposes to do through his future years. In the years to come 
our Alma Mater has the right to expect from us some payment in return ; 
not necessarily a payment in cash, but certainly a payment in loyalty, in 
service, in steeled determination everywhere to defend the name of Van- 
derbilt. 

If on the day of graduation, after paying the tuition fee, one feels that 
he is relieved of the obligation or the debt that he owes his University, 
he should feel that his college course has been a miserable failure and 
should not be misunderstood if he cursed the institution that gave him 
such low ideals and such narrow conceptions of duty. Vanderbilt alumni 
are as loyal as any atumni of any university, and organization and recog- 
nition of needs is our only task. 

There are so many things that we can do for Vanderbilt. The alumni 
office should be the publicity office and should help to keep the world in- 
formed about the important events of Vanderbilt life. We should help the 
University 6nancially. This could be done if all of us would contribute 
only a small amount each year. We should help to secure students. There 
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are hundreds of ways in which the alumni can render invaluable service 
to the University. 

My friends of the senior class and fellow alumni, the task that we face 
is not a small task, and my final appeal is for your support 

Mr. Sloan made the following motion, which was unanimously 
carried : 

In view of what has been said, I should like to make this motion and put 
it before the entire class: That a committee, approved by the President 
and Secretary of the class of each department, be appointed to confer 
with Mr. Cason as Alumni Secretary and with the Board of Directors 
of the Alumni Association, looking forward to some definite organization 
of this class to carry out the cooperation asked for. 

As the last speaker of the evening the toastmaster introduced 
Chancellor Kirkland. The Chancellor spoke, in part, as follows : 

The keynote of a new future has been sounded for Vanderbilt to-night 
We look forward with confidence and patience. Perhaps no one is in 
position to testify so well as I to the many forces at work toward this 
end. Members of the faculty in every department are striving to dis- 
cover new truth, to give students greater facilities, and to make the Uni- 
versity a bigger and better institution than it has ever been. The Board of 
Trustees are active and loyal. For ten years they have stood criticism 
because they were trying to do their duty. In that Board are many alumni. 
It is also pleasant to note that the general body of alumni is loyal and 
enthusiastic and manifesting year by year an increasing and more intelli- 
gent interest in the affairs of the University. It is into this body of 
alumni that the seniors of to-night are soon to enter. 

It was a momentous hour in your life, my young friend, when you 
entered Vanderbilt University. You are now approaching another mo- 
mentous hour when you receive your diploma, and by that token your 
name is forever linked with that of the University. I trust that you realize 
the deep purpose underlying this meeting. We are here to have a good 
time, but also for something infinitely more than that We are here to 
strengthen the ties that exist between you and your teachers. We desire 
you to feel that in them you have a body of friends permanent and in- 
tensely interested in your welfare. But there is still a deeper purpose in 
this meeting than that. The affection that you bear for us we wish now 
transferred to the University, or rather we wish the University to become 
for you the embodiment of all you have loved and valued in the associa- 
tions of the past years. We desire you to go away from this hour dedi- 
cating your lives to the service of Vanderbilt That service you will 
render in the work you do for the world, in the name you make for your- 
selves, in the efficiency of your lives. But you should feel also that you 
are a part of Vanderbilt University forever and that you owe it a definite 
and distinct service to keep the University alive, to make the University 
great, and enable it to be perpetually the best you can think for it. 
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Within the past few weeks the General Education Board of New York 
has issued a volume giving the history of its activities. This volume tells 
a remarkable story. Within the past ten years this General Board has 
given to higher institutions of learning something like $14/100,000. In every 
case the institution has been required to raise two or three times as 
much, so that the activities of the General Board have caused an increase 
in the resources of educational institutions amounting to approximately 
$50,000,000 within ten years. It is a noticeable fact that the General 
Board does not select for its benefactions an institution that is weak and 
friendless. The law of institutional survival is the eternal principle that 
"to him that hath shall be given." The great and philanthropic boards 
seek for their investments a fruitful field. They give their money to in- 
stitutions that have a strong body of alumni, that have friends to whom 
they can appeal, that are encompassed about with a prosperous city willing 
to contribute men and money for their growth and development. So far 
as we have fixed our eyes on distant hills, looking for unannounced help, 
we have pursued the wrong policy. If such help comes, it will be given 
to those who are working in their own field and giving their own lives in 
constant service. 

Our final appeal, therefore, is that you make and keep Vanderbilt a 
part of your lives. We bid you Godspeed. We wish for each of you 
a life full of successful service. Love your University as you love your 
mother. With infinite patience and toil some of you have striven to 
wear the letter "V" on your breast, a sign of athletic distinction; better 
than that is the "V" impressed upon your hearts and manifesting itself 
as the years flow by in loving deeds and constant thought for the Univer- 
sity that is a part of your lives. 



FACULTY AND TRUSTEES. 

Says the Daily Texan, of the University of Texas : 

With the close of the present month of May Wils Williams, Assistant 
Librarian, will have completed thirty years of service in two of the lead- 
ing universities of the South. More than eighteen of these years were 
spent at Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn., the rest at Texas. 

"During this period," says Mr. Williams, "striking changes have taken 
place in the personnel of the officials of these two institutions. Of the 
Vanderbilt Board of Trust for 1885, composed of twenty-five members, 
with Bishop McTyeire as President, only one survives, Rev. Robert W. 
Browder, of Kentucky. Of the sixty officers of instruction and adminis- 
tration connected with the institution in 1885, only four are serving it 
to-day— Drs. W. F. Tillett, J. T. McGill, Henry W. Morgan, and Mr. 
John Ashford." 

Professor St. George L. Sioussat, of the Department of His- 
tory, has issued the first number of the Tennessee Historical 
Magazine, Nashville, of which he is editor. He attended the re- 
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cent meeting (in April) of the Mississippi Valley Historical As- 
sociation at New Orleans and was elected First Vice President of 
it. Professor Sioussat has published recently the following arti- 
cles: "Tennessee," in McLaughlin and Hart's (editors) "Cyclo- 
pedia of American Government" (Appleton & Company, New 
York, 1914) ; "Historical Activities in the Old Southwest," in 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. I., December, 1914; 
and "Memphis as a Gateway of the West : A Study in Transpor- 
tation," a paper read before the Mississippi Valley Historical 
Association at New Orleans in April, 1915. 

Professor L. C. Glenn, of the Department of Geology, read a 
paper at the March meeting of the Nashville Section of the 
Engineering Association of the South on "The Geology of Dams 
and Reservoirs." Professor Glenn was recently called upon to 
make a detailed examination of the State's coal property and 
mines at Petros, Tenn. A detailed report has been prepared and 
submitted to the State Geological Survey and to the State Board 
of Control embodying the results of this investigation. An ex- 
amination was made by him recently of the region about La- 
follette, Tenn., to determine the practicability of securing an 
adequate water supply for that place. 

Chancellor J. H. Kirkland has been elected a Vice President 
of the Religious Education Association of America. The Chan- 
cellor was formerly President of this Association, and it has in- 
sisted on keeping him as a chief member of its councils. 



PROGRESS OF THE NEW CARNEGIE LABORATORY. 

The new main building of the Vanderbilt Laboratory will be 
an important unit in the development of our great medical school. 
Plans and specifications have been under way during almost the 
entire winter. Contracts for the construction were finally 
awarded during the first week in April. The plans for the build- 
ing were prepared by Samuel Hanafin & Son, of Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The funds for the construction of the building were the 
gift of Andrew Carnegie. The new building, while not so large 
as many laboratories in the Eastern States, will represent the last 
word in scientific construction and convenience. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 

On May I the enrollment of the University stood as follows : 
Medical Department, 318; Dental Department, 111; Law De- 
partment, 58; Academic, Engineering, Biblical, and Pharmacy 
Departments, 490. Total, 977. 

Vanderbilt medical men who received appointments in March 
were as follows: S. C. Ross, W. R. Arrants, F. B. Brewer, and 
J. D. Lester, to St. Thomas Hospital, Nashville, and A. J. Gee 
and E. W. Harris, Shreveport. 

The Vanderbilt Woman's Club, at its meeting on March 30, 
elected the following officers for the coming year: Mrs. L. G. 
Noel, President; Mrs. Thomas Carter, First Vice President; 
Mrs. B. E. Young, Second Vice President; Mrs. J. H. Steven- 
son, Secretary; Mrs. C. F. Nye, Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. 
H. Z. Kip, Treasurer. 

The American Interchurch College for Religious and Social 
Workers conducted their midwinter term from January 4 to 
March 20, at Wesley Hall, in cooperation with the faculty of the 
Theological Department. Their work was very interesting and 
enthusiastically taken up by the students. All who desired to get 
credit for the work on a degree from the Biblical Department 
were given a minor's credit. The leaders included well-known 
social workers of the country, prominent ministers of the city, 
and professors in the Biblical Department of Vanderbilt. 

On February 22 the Educational Commission of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, met at Memphis, Tenn., and decided to 
abandon all contest for control of Vanderbilt University. The 
Commission was furnished with legal opinions by "two distin- 
guished and disinterested lawyers" that the decision of the Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee "is clearly against any character of 
ownership of Vanderbilt University by the Church or said pat- 
ronizing Conferences." This opinion declared that none of the 
matters in controversy can be again in issue either in Federal or 
State courts. The Commission, which was appointed to transfer 
the rights of the Church to the original patronizing Conferences, 
"found itself wholly without power to convey or transfer any- 
thing whatever to said original patronizing Conferences." In 
conclusion it made a "final protest" against "the manipulations 
by which Vanderbilt University has been lost to the Church," but 
did not recommend the disciplining of any one within the Church. 

9 
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A TRIBUTE TO DR. DUDLEY. 

Professor Henry Beach Carre is the author of an affectionate 
tribute to the late Dr. William Lofland Dudley in the November 
(1914) edition of the Sigma Chi Quarterly, published at Chicago. 
Dr. Dudley was an initiate of 1880 of the Zeta Psi Chapter of the 
fraternity. He was one of the founders of the Alpha Psi Chap- 
ter at Vanderbilt and helped it to become the owner of its pres- 
ent home. In 1877 he was elected to the highest position in the 
gift of his fraternity, becoming Grand Consul, or President, and 
held this position for two years. In his last will and testament 
he made generous provision for the Vanderbilt Chapter. Pro- 
fessor Carre's article is all that an obituary should be in content 
and literary style. We quote the admirable concluding para- 
graphs : 

When one attempts to characterize Brother Dudley in a sentence, he 
finds himself unable to get away from such words as poise, symmetry, and 
balance. One was impressed with the many-sidedness of the man ; yet 
there was no suggestion of the superficial. He combined in a remarkable 
way exceptional scientific acumen, unusual social gifts, a passionate love 
of music and art, an intense interest in college students, a fine business 
sense, and a deep moral earnestness. He loved reality, genuineness; he 
was intolerant of sham and hypocrisy, deceit and dishonesty. It was these 
ignoble qualities that he fought in young men. Thus it came about that 
his interest in college athletics was moral rather than otherwise. He was 
not unmindful of the physical benefits of sport, but it was the psychic 
effects of athletics that were foremost in his thought The diamond, the 
gridiron, and the track constituted the apparatus for the development 
of moral muscle. He was not a sportsman for sport's sake, but a sports- 
man for man's sake. Professional athletics made no appeal to him what- 
ever. Records and scores interested him scarcely at all. What con- 
cerned him most was that his boys were clean and honest in their sports. 
When one has learned that this man who created Vanderbilt athletics 
was a moral champion and used athletics for moral ends, he is prepared 
for the following testimonial from the pen of Coach McGugin : 

"It is my firm belief, and I say it from long and studied conviction, 
that Vanderbilt athletics are in manhood in advance of those of any col- 
lege or university in the country. 

"Brother Dudley will have no successor. To no one else will be given 
the opportunity which he enjoyed of touching Vanderbilt and the colleges 
of the South in the formative stage of their development. But even if 
these external conditions could be duplicated, few men possess his mul- 
tiplicity of qualities, without which his career and achievements would 
have been impossible. His influence will grow with the years. He has 
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laid a foundation. Others will build thereon. As long as boys contend 
for the mastery on Dudley Field, the message of 'Uncle Dud,' as he was 
familiarly called, will be heralded to the college men of the country. 

"His colleagues in the faculty, his friends among the students of nearly 
thirty years, his admirers in Nashville and throughout the country, and 
his brothers in Sigma Chi — all with one accord mourn his passing, honor 
his memory, and unite in saying that Brother Dudley's influence and 
work are among the imperishable things of life. To live in hearts we 
leave behind is not to die.' " 



ORATORY AND DEBATING. 

BY ROBERT OVERALL. 

Vanderbilt has just closed a very successful year in oratory 
and debating both in intercollegiate and intersociety circles. If 
success is to be gauged by the decision in favor of Vanderbilt, we 
have had a successful year; but if it is to be gauged by the en- 
thusiasm and interest which the men have taken in the work, it 
has been a very successful year. Of the four intercollegiate con- 
tests in which Vanderbilt representatives have contended, two 
have been debates and two contests in oratory. There have been 
an equal number of contests among the students of the Univer- 
sity in each of these forms of speaking. 

The two debates this year were with Alabama and Kentucky 
on the subject : "Resolved, That President Wilson was justified 
in regarding the literacy test as sufficient grounds for vetoing 
the Burnett immigration bill." At Tuscaloosa the debating team, 
composed of Messrs. Overall and Gottschall, upheld the negative 
side of the proposition; while Messrs. Caldwell and Atterbury 
took the affirmative against the visiting Kentucky team. The 
first resulted in a victory for the University of Alabama, while 
the home team won handily from Kentucky. Both contests were 
closely contested, and point after point was taken up and handled 
in such a manner as to reflect credit not only upon the speakers, 
but also upon their respective institutions and the training they 
had received there. On the same night with these two contests, 
April 30, a team from Alabama met a Kentucky team on their 
home ground and defeated them three to one. 

In oratory Vanderbilt's record has been even better. Mr. S. 
•H. Gottschall was the winner in the intersociety oratorical con- 
test, and by this victory he gained the right to represent the Uni- 
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vcrsity in the Southern intercollegiate contest. This contest was 
not held this year, however, and so was lost a chance for another 
victory to be added to the list of those already credited to Van- 
derbilt in this contest. At the preliminary trial Mr. C. Earle 
Coolidge was chosen to represent the University in the State 
peace contest, which was held this year at Nashville on April 15. 
The University of Chattanooga was represented by Miss Losine 
Pruett, who spoke on "Peace through Education"; Cumberland, 
by Mr. R. E. Heiser, on "Universal Peace" ; Maryville College, 
by Mr. S. F. P. Quinn, on "The Coming Peace" ; University of 
the South, by Mr. W. M. Reynolds ; and Vanderbilt, by Mr. C. 
Earle Coolidge, whose address was on the subject, "The Fallacies 
and Fundamentals of International Peace." Mr. Coolidge quickly 
reviewed in his introduction the different means used up to the 
present to bring about peace and then told how it must come 
finally to be based on two fundamentals, education and religion, 
before any lasting peace could be obtained. The judges awarded 
the first prize of seventy-five dollars to Mr. Coolidge and second 
place to Miss Pruett, of Chattanooga. By this victory Mr. Cool- 
idge became not only Vanderbilt's representative, but the repre- 
sentative of the State in the contest for the Southern district, 
which was held at New Orleans on Monday night, May 3. Sec- 
ond place was given to Mr. Coolidge, the first going to Mr. W. 
W. Isle, who came from the State University of Oklahoma and 
represented that State. Mr. Isle won fifth place in the final con- 
test held at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., recently. 

In the annual freshman debate between the Philosophic and 
Dialectic Societies the former gained the decision. Messrs. Sed- 
bury, Finney, and Padgett were the representatives of the Philo- 
sophic ; while the Dialectic chose Messrs. Jordan, Covington, and 
Patterson to represent them. The prizes of ten and five dollars 
in gold offered by the Tau Kappa Alpha Debating Fraternity were 
awarded to Mr. Sedbury and Mr. Finney for first and second 
best speeches. The question discussed was the advisability of 
giving the Philippines their freedom. 

The final debate in the DuLaney improvement contest for the 
medal offered by Mr. J. J. DuLaney, of the Department of Eco- 
nomics and History, was held on May 21. This medal was of- 
fered to the member of the Philosophic Society who showed the 
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greatest improvement in his debating and was awarded to Mr. 
Charles Lanz. 

The two oratorical contests of the year are the Young medal 
and the Founder's medal contest. The four speakers in the 
Young contest and their subjects are as follows : Mr. D. M. Sen- 
sing, on "The Patriotism of Peace"; Mr. Robert Overall, on 
"The Federation of the World"; Mr. James G. Stahlman, on 
"The Old Order Changeth"; and Mr. Prentice Cooper, who 
spoke on "Japanese Ambition and American Duty." The affair 
was closely contested, there being only three points' difference 
between the votes of the judges on three of the speakers. The 
medal was awarded to Mr. Stahlman, who was the only one, as 
the judges stated, who did not speak of war. 

The contest for the Founder's medal in oratory was held on 
Thursday night, May 27, and the four speakers selected on Con- 
cour Day competed for this much-coveted prize. Mr. S. H. 
Gottschall spoke on "An Appeal to Reason" and gave a very elo- 
quent plea for an earnest consideration of the cause of socialism. 
Mr. H. D. White's subject was "The Defeat of Justice," and Mr. 
J. F. Rippy spoke on "Our Conflict," in which he took up some 
of the vital conditions in America. Mr. Louis F. Sperry, to whom 
the judges awarded the medal, spoke on "Turning the Other 
Cheek." The speaker dwelt upon the new human ideals, which 
were replacing those of an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth. 
He concluded by showing the trend of the world toward Chris- 
tian brotherhood and a closer relation among men. 

Not many plans for next year are being made as yet, but there is 
one which is being pushed by Professor Harris, of the Department 
of Expression, which deserves special attention. It is planned, 
in order to broaden out the work and make it of the greatest 
possible value to the most men, to send out during the year to 
the different preparatory schools in Middle Tennessee debating 
teams composed of two men. These will take sides on some im- 
portant question of the day and in the form of a joint debate 
give a very interesting program. This will serve, it is hoped, 
not only as a benefit to the speakers and the schools to which they 
go, but also as a means of bringing more students to the Univer- 
sity through this medium. No definite plans have been worked 
out, but many of the teachers throughout the State have expressed, 
themselves as heartily in favor of such a plan. 
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The Tau Kappa Alpha Debating Fraternity has taken in five 
new men and elected officers for next year. The new members 
are: Messrs. Atterbury, Caldwell, Gottschall, Overall, and Pro- 
fessor A. M. Harris. The following are the officers as chosen for 
next year: President, C. E. Coolidge; Vice President, F. C. 
Woodard ; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Overall ; Historian, R. L. 
Atterbury. 

The Dialectic and Philosophic representatives on the debating 
council for next year are: Messrs. Atterbury, Coolidge, Robin- 
son, Woodard, Cooper, and Overall. The John Marshall Law 
Club has not chosen its representatives as yet. 



ATHLETICS. 

BY WILLIAM OSDORNE SELL. 

The athletic activities at Vanderbilt this spring have been the 
usual baseball, track, and tennis. Although much interest has 
been taken in each, at no time has the undergraduate enthusiasm 
reached the white heat that was obtained during the football 
season last autumn. 

The basket ball season is a matter of the past. The most in- 
teresting feature was the series of two games with the Y. M. C. 
A. Ramblers, then city champions. The result of each game was 
a victory for Vandy. The second game, 43 to 31, closed the 
season March 3. 

Track and baseball work started about the 1st of March. The 
weather was very bad until a month later, and much of the prac- 
tice was in the gymnasium. W. J. Anderson, a 'Varsity man of 
1902-7, was chosen track coach, and Allen Brown, 'Varsity 1910- 
i*. baseball coach. 

The track team's first showing was in the handicap meet April 
10. On April 17 at Lexington Vanderbilt won from Kentucky 
State, 78 to 20. Those who did good work were Turner, Stahl- 
man, Chester, and Atkins, who together made fifty-four points. 
On May 8, on Dudley Field, Vanderbilt and Auburn had a dual 
meet. Vandy took eleven points out of twelve, Auburn getting 
the shot-put. Stars for Vanderbilt were Garner, Atkins, Turner, 
Chester, Stahlman, Branham, and Stevenson. Cook made the 
best showing for Auburn. 
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On May 13 Atkins, Chester, Garner, Stevenson, Stahlman, and 
Turner, with Coach Anderson, left for the S. I. A. A. meet at 
New Orleans, to be held May 16. Vanderbilt entered three events 
and won two firsts and one second. Garner won the mile in 
4:29 1-5, 6 4-5 seconds below the lowest time heretofore. Stahl- 
man did the low hurdles in twenty-six seconds, equaling Ches- 
ter's record of 1914. Vanderbilt made second in the relay race, 
being beaten by Mississippi A. and M., who lowered the record to 
3 -26 2-5. 

The baseball season opened March 20 with two games with 
the Nashville Volunteers, both of which resulted in defeat for the 
amateurs. During the spring holidays on the Southern trip 
Vanderbilt tied Mississippi A. and M. and tied a series of two 
games with Alabama. Illinois 5, Vandy 1, on April 8. On the 
9th and 10th Chattanooga lost the first. On the 16th and 17th of 
April S. P. O. lost three games. On April 21, at Atlanta, Georgia 
Tech, 7 ; Vanderbilt, 2. On April 22 and 23 Vandy lost one and 
won one from Mercer. On April 24: Vanderbilt, 3; Georgia 
Tech, 4. On April 30 and May 1 Vanderbilt University won all 
three of a series from Cumberland by big scores. On May 5 
and 6 two-game series split with Mercer ; May 8 split two with 
Cumberland at Lebanon; May 14 and 15, University of Tennes- 
see, lost one and won one; May 21 and 22, Sewanee, tied one and 
lost two. Such was the record. 

The line-up for Vanderbilt has been mainly chosen from these 
men: Weeks, McDonald, Neelly, McClure, pitchers; Cody and 
Transom, catchers; Turner, Moore, Davidson, Prewctt, Young, 
Price, infield ; Turner, Cully, Evers, outfield. 

The tennis tournament resulted in the choice of P. Young and 
Allen McGill's being chosen to represent Vandy at the S. I. T. T. 
at New Orleans on May 10. Neither achieved fame. 

Football. 

The complete Vanderbilt football schedule for 1915, which in- 
cludes ten games, is as follows : 

September 25 — Middle Tennessee Normal, of Murfrecsboro, at Nash- 
ville. 

October 7— Southwestern Presbyterian University, of Clarksville, at 
Nashville. 

October 9— Georgetown University, of Georgetown, Ky., at Nashville. 
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October I a— Cumberland University, of Lebanon, at Nashville. 
October 16— Henderson-Brown University, of Arkadelphia, Ark., at 
Nashville. 

October 23 — University of Mississippi, of Oxford, at Memphis. 
October 30— University of Tennessee, of Knoxville, at Nashville. 
November 6— University of Virginia, at Charlottesville. 
November 13 — Auburn, at Birmingham. 
November 25 — Thanksgiving, Sewanee, at Nashville. 

The outlook for next year's football season is a little better 
than usual. It has been announced that all but three of last fall's 
'Varsity men will return. Plans have been made for a football 
camp near Nashville during September. 



With the Alumni 



GREAT PLANS FOR COMMENCEMENT. 

The indications are that this will be the greatest commence- 
ment in the history of Vanderbilt. Why shouldn't it be? This 
has been the greatest year. Vanderbilt has never been more cer- 
tain of her position ; she knows where she stands. Her alumni 
have never been more determined in their eagerness to see her 
work out her great future. 

The alumni have done more this year to organize themselves 
for the good of the University than ever before. The new 
alumni movement has been undertaken, and the alumni office 
has done much of a fundamental nature upon which a great 
organization can be built in the future. This, too, is the fortieth 
anniversary of Vanderbilt. Why should not alumni from all 
sections of the country meet on the campus on her fortieth birth- 
day and gather around the festive board at evening tide to pledge 
anew their loyalty to their Alma Mater ? 

All classes of those years divisible by five hold reunions this 
year. Committees from the classes of 1910 and 1905 have been 
especially active. They have been holding meetings for weeks 
and have been sending out unique literature urging their class- 
mates to come home for this commencement. Many unique 
stunts have been planned that promise to shake up all the for- 
mality that has ever characterized Vanderbilt, and each class is 
vying secretly with the other. One unique feature is a tent 
which has been secured to be placed on the campus. This is in 
charge of the classes of 1910 and 1905. The class of 191 5 has 
also been generous enough to cooperate in this plan. These 
classes will be joint hosts to all returning alumni and will meet 
at this tent on Monday, June 14, at noon for an old-fashioned 
barbecue. They are urging all alumni to make this tent head- 
quarters, and it is here that alumni expect to meet at 6:30 and 
march to the banquet at Kissam Hall. 
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THE ALUMNI DINNER. 

Plans have been practically completed for the dinner. It has 
been announced that the big alumni banquet this year will be 
held in Kissam Court, a diagram of which is being prepared by 
the Engineering Department of the University. Arrangements 
will be made for five hundred guests, no more and no less. Al- 
ready the announcement has been made that one hundred more 
seniors will attend this year than ever attended an alumni dinner 
before. The Medical Department, which has been growing so 
rapidly in organized loyalty, has its commencement this year with 
the other departments and its graduates, and they plan to attend 
this dinner in a body. Messages are coming every day from 
alumni in all sections telling of their plans to come home for 
commencement, and especially for Alumni Day, Monday, June 
14. Within the past few weeks we have gotten messages froir. 
States as distant as California, New York, Missouri, Louisiana, 
and Texas. It is understood that practically seventy-five per 
cent of the members of the 19 10 and 1905 classes have all prom- 
ised to be on hand. Details of the program for Alumni Day will 
be announced later. Elsewhere in this issue of the Quarterly 
will be found a complete program of commencement. Some of 
the members of the committee, however, for Alumni Day are 
planning baseball games, boat trips, automobile rides, and other 
stunts of a similar nature. The banquet will be less formal than 
usual. The slogan of "Food, fun, and music" has been adopted 
instead of the old one of "Long, dry speeches." Some of the 
best speakers among the alumni have been selected, but speaking 
will not be the feature. The best orchestra in Nashville has 
been engaged, and Morton B. Howell III., recently styled the 
Caruso-Wagnerian expert for such occasions, will have charge 
of the music, and he has announced that alumni who will not 
promise to sing that night must pay double price for their tickets. 



CHANCELLOR KIRKI.AND'S VISITS TO SCHOOLS. 

During the month of March Giancellor Kirkland made visits 
to some of the leading high schools and preparatory schools that 
affiliate with Vanderbilt. These visits are a part of a general 
program of platform publicity undertaken by the alumni office. 
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These engagements and schedules were made by the alumni office, 
and others will be undertaken during the spring. It is hoped that 
next year similar engagements can be made for different members 
of the faculty, the plan of the alumni office being that every pre- 
paratory school and high school in the large radius of Vanderbilt's 
influence may be permitted as often as possible to have a visit 
from some member of the University community. 

Most of the schools in this section that are feeders for Vander- 
bilt and that have cooperated with Vanderbilt in its stand for 
higher education are in charge of Vanderbilt graduates. From 
letters and newspaper accounts it is clear that these people have 
been most loyal in their reception of Chancellor Kirkland. In 
many instances they have, in addition to arranging for his ad- 
dress before the student body, requested him to meet informally 
with the senior class and discuss with them the problems and 
ideals of college education. 

Vanderbilt is peculiarly fortunate in having in the faculty some 
of the finest speakers in the South, who render great service to 
the University on various platform occasions. These men have 
volunteered their services for any campaign of publicity that the 
alumni office might undertake. As soon as funds become more 
easily available and some of the fundamental details of alumni 
organization have been disposed of, it is certain that a great deal 
can be done for the University through this kind of publicity. 



WRITINGS OF VANDERBILT MEN. 

In an editorial notice of the first number of the Tennessee His- 
torical Magazine the Tennessean and American of April 23 says 
in part : 

The first issue of the Tennessee Historical Magazine, just out, satisfies 
the expectations of those who had looked forward to its appearance. 
Published by the Tennessee Historical Society under the editorship of 
Dr. St. George Sioussat, professor of history in Vanderbilt University, 
the magazine gives good promise of putting into permanent form the great 
mass of manuscript material so important in the preservation of the his- 
tory of Tennessee. . . . As to the purposes of the magazine, the fore- 
word contains the following: "The purpose of the magazine will be that 
common to its predecessor in Tennessee and to the many similar journals 
of other States. It is designed, first, to transfer to permanent form as 
much as possible of that manuscript material, so liable to destruction, 
upon which the historian must ever place his first dependence; secondly, 
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to afford a means for the publication of papers and articles of a historical 
nature; and, thirdly, to be a medium for the publication of news as to 
all the historical activities of individuals or associations in the State. In 
this connecstion we shall hope for the hearty cooperation of our sister 
organizations for historical and patriotic purposes, of the State Depart- 
ment of Archives, and of our institutions of learning. If such coopera- 
tion is extended to us, we have no doubt of the success of the Tennessee 
Historical Magazine." 

The first issue contains an interesting account of the Kentucky pro- 
ceedings against Aaron Burr, the first exposure of his scheme, written 
by W. E. Beard; "The Indian Policy of the Federal Government and the 
Economic Development of the Southwest," by Donald L. McMurray, which 
is to be continued; under the head of "Documents" the journal of Gen. 
Daniel Smith as commissioner of Virginia for running the boundary line 
between North Carolina and Virginia, and Lieutenant McKenzie's recon- 
noissance on Mobile Bay, together with interesting historical notes and 
news. 



FOUNDER'S DAY DINNERS. 

On Founder's Day, Thursday, May 27, Vanderbilt dinners were 
held in Memphis, Birmingham, and Atlanta, all beginning at the 
same hour. Chancellor Kirkland was the principal speaker and 
guest of honor at Memphis. Besides the Memphis alumni, Van- 
derbilt men were invited from different sections of Arkansas, 
Mississippi, and West Tennessee. Mr. Charles N. Burch, chief 
counsel of the Y. and M. V. Railroad, who is President of the 
Alumni Association in Memphis, acted as toastmaster. 

Mr. John Bell Keeble was the orator of the evening at a simi- 
lar gathering in Birmingham. Here met the alumni not only of 
Birmingham, but of different sections of the State, and a unique 
program was arranged by Henry Morscheimer, Chancery Court 
Clerk, who is President of the Alumni Association of Birming- 
ham and who acted as toastmaster on this occasion. 

Atlanta, in her eagerness to outdo the others, had a double bill. 
Mr. Whitefoord R. Cole, President of the Board of Trust, and 
Dr. Edwin Mims, Professor of English in the University, were 
the guests of the Atlanta alumni. Dr. Mims made the principal 
speech, Mr. Cole having refused to go on any other condition. 

The most enthusiastic reports came from all these dinners. It 
is said that alumni in each city promised greater activity in the 
future for the University and that many agreed to be back for 
Alumni Day, June 14. 
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The following telegrams were exchanged on Founder's Day. 
Similar messages were sent from Memphis to Birmingham and 
from Birmingham to Memphis: 

Atlanta, Ga., May 27, 1915. 

Henry Morscheimer, Birmingham, Ala. 

The alumni of Vanderbilt University residing in this city at a meeting 
to-night have instructed me to wire you and offer the Alumni Associa- 
tion of Birmingham their congratulations on the fact that so many of the 
boys are meeting to-night throughout the country to manifest their loy- 
alty to the University and their appreciation of its honored founder. 

Morris Brandon, President. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 27, 1915. 
Morris Brandon, Piedmont Driving Club, Atlanta, Ga. 

Birmingham alumni send greetings to Atlanta alumni. Vanderbilt for- 
ever! Henry Morscheimer, President. 

Memphis. Tenn., May 27, 1915. 

Morris Brandon, Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

Your telegram of to-day received. Memphis Vanderbilt Alumni Asso- 
ciation request me to extend their best wishes to the Atlanta Association, 
the members thereof, and to Dr. Mims and Mr. Cole. Glad to report that 
we have an excellent meeting and a large attendance for Chancellor Kirk- 
land. Charles N. Burch, President. 

Atlanta, Ga., May 27, 1915. 

Charles N. Burch, Memphis, Tenn. 

The Vanderbilt alumni of Atlanta are celebrating Founder's Day in a 
meeting to-night and have instructed me to wire the alumni in Memphis 
offering their congratulations and best wishes. We understand that Chan- 
cellor Kirkland is at your dinner ; and our boys desire me to tender to him, 
through you, their pledge of unfailing loyalty. 

Morris Brandon, President. 



OUR TEXAS SPECIAL. 

(A letter from the front, from our old war correspondent, written by 
himself on his war typewriter.) 

Somewhere in Texas, February 29, 1915. 

Alumni Secretary: In looking over some old clothes to-day I 
came across a letter to you written from Santa Rosa, N. Mex., 
in which I inclosed my dues to the Association. This was a year 
ago last September; so I guess I had better raise the ante and 
get it in. This was right funny, as I then wrote you that I had 
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quit the drug business for all time. But the next day, as I 
was returning from work in my gasoline motor car, I headed 
into the Golden State Limited. They were running about sixty 
miles an hour, and I was batting things a few myself, say about 
twenty-five. There wasn't enough left of my car to hold an in- 
quest over, and, to make matters worse, my wife was out walk- 
ing and saw the whole thing. Of course there was no use arguing 
that the darned thing missed me by at least three feet. She 
raised so much of a row that I had to give up the job and go back 
into the drug business again. 

The last time I wrote you I was in Houston, about all in. I 
stayed there until January i, 19 12, and then told the doctors to 
go hang, as I was getting worse. I went to El Paso and got a 
job on the El Paso and Southwestern Railroad as supervisor of 
construction of fifty miles of electric automatic signals and stayed 
there until September of that year. I then went to Starkville, 
Miss., and stayed until June and then came out here. I may be 
here permanently, as I like these Dutch ; but I may take a notion 
to fly the coop— that is to say, some of my friends are trying to 
get me back on signaling; but my wife won't stand for it unless 
1 take a "sissy" job, which isn't my idea at all. If it is going to be 
something that won't stir the blood, I may as well stay by drugs. 
However, I may be able to pull off a stunt by getting sick and 
having the doctor to prescribe open air, and then me for a red- 
blooded job. 

What in the Sam Hill was the matter with our team this year? 
If this doesn't stop, 111 be peoned for life. Speaking of peons — 
I was in Juarez on the night of January 31, 1912, when the pres- 
ent revolution started, and there was some "diddings." I went 
over to the races that afternoon and picked a winner. I had a 
sack of pesos and started to the bank to get sure-enough money 
for them when the fun started. Of course the bank closed. I 
started out to foot it for this side and, with my usual luck, ran 
right into the mix-up. That sack was an impediment that I dis- 
posed of right now. You must not understand that I was exer- 
cising undue haste ; I simply wanted to get home to supper. 

With best wishes to all my friends and kind regards to your- 
self, I remain 

Sincerely your friend, D. Cushing. 

(Ph.C. V. U. '96; B.M.E. Tex. A. and M.) 
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VANDERBILT IN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS. 

Vandcrbilt was well represented in the Southern Sociological 
Congress held at Houston, Tex., May 8-1 1. J. E. McCulloch 
(B.D. '01) is permanent Secretary of the Congress, and to him 
goes the credit of the entire enterprise. Some of the most prom- 
inent speakers were Vanderbilt men, among them being Dr. W. 
D. Weatherford (B.A. '99), Southern Student Secretary, Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. Committee, Nashville, Tenn.; Rev. C. A. 
Waterfield (B.A. '96), pastor of the Methodist Church at Paris, 
Tenn.; and Dr. Oscar Dowling (M.D. '88), President Louisiana 
State Board of Health, New Orleans. One of the features of the 
Congress was the famous Vanderbilt Quartet, composed of J. 
M. Culbreth (B.D. *o8), J. P. Luton ('o6-'o7 Bib.), J. F. Zim- 
merman (M.A. '13), and Henry Stanford (B.D. '08). 



ALUMNI NOTES. 

Our sympathies are tendered to President Henry N. Snyder 
('87), of Wofford College, our beloved alumnus and colleague, 
in his bereavement of his father, Henry N. Snyder, Sr., who died 
recently and was buried in Nashville. The elder Mr. Snyder was 
a resident of Nashville for many years. 

'88 — Oscar Dowling, M.D., was elected First Vice President 
at the annual meeting of the Southern Sociological Congress on 
May 10 at Houston, Tex. 

'89 — Jesse C. Hart, LL.B., of Dardanelle, Ark., is a member 
of the Supreme Court of Arkansas. Address : Little Rock, Ark. 

'92 — Thomas C. Betterton, Th.G., has been reelected Commis- 
sioner of the city of Chattanooga. 

'92 — Calvin S. Brown, D.Sc, head of the Department of Mod- 
ern Languages of the University of Mississippi, will be a mem- 
ber of the summer faculty of the University of Tennessee this 
year. 

'95 — v - A - Miller, M.D., now located at Lake Arthur, La., 
expects to attend the alumni reunion in June and hopes to meet 
all his classmates then. 

'95 and '06— Among the officers of the Nashville Bar Associa- 
tion we note the names of Norman Farrell, Jr., Secretary, and 
W. E. Norvell, Jr., Treasurer. 
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'95— Wilson R. Curhara, M.D., who is a practicing physician 
and surgeon, is also mayor of Smithvillc, Tex. 

'96— Cummins Ratcliffe, B.A., is practicing law in Little Rock, 
Ark., with his father, Hon. W. C. Ratcliffe, who is a member of 
the Board of Trust of the University. 

'96 — Devereux Lake, B.S., is on a commercial tour for a Bir- 
mingham firm which will include Lima (Peru), Valparaiso 
(Chile), Buenos Aires (Argentine), and Rio de Janeiro. Luck 
to him in the ABC republics ! 

'96— Stith M. Cain, LL.B., has been appointed Grand Secre- 
tary of the Grand Chapter of Tennessee Royal Arch Masons and 
Grand Recorder of the Grand Commander of Tennessee Knights 
Templar. Mr. Cain is well known to the Masons of Tennessee, 
and it is doubtful if any man could have been selected for the 
position able to perform the duties with greater satisfaction. 

'97-'98 Ac. — Norman Davis, one of the really big men in bank- 
ing circles in Cuba, has been invited to deliver lectures on Cuban 
affairs by the University of the South. His address is Havana, 
Cuba. 

'98 Ac. — Norman H. Davis, President of the Trust Company 
of Havana, Cuba, delivered a lecture on "Banking as a Profes- 
sion" at Sewanee May 6. Since leaving Vanderbilt Mr. Davis 
has attained marked success as a banker. 

'98 — E. E. Straw, M.D., who has been Mayor of Marshfield, 
Oregon, for the past eight years, was presented recently with a 
handsome new six-room home by his friends in Marshfield in 
recognition of his faithful services during the period he was 
Mayor. 

'99— Frederick R. Bryson, B.A., who was recently at the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, at College Station, is again 
in Little Rock, Ark., at 620 East Capitol Avenue. 

'00 — W. L. Hemingway, B.S., is Vice President of the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of Little Rock, Ark. 

'01— E. B. Crooks, M.A. (Ph.D. Harvard), Professor of 
Philosophy and Education in 'Randolph- Macon Woman's College, 
is the author of a study of the statistics of graduates of the col- 
lege in the teaching profession in the January (191 5) Bulletin of 
the college. 

'02 Ac. — John E. Edgerton has been elected President and 
General Manager of the Lebanon (Tenn.) Woolen Mills, suc- 
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ceeding his deceased brother. Mr. Edgerton has been Secretary 
and Manager of the mills for the past year. 

'02 — A deserved elevation of a former Nashville man is noted 
in the recent appointment of Qarence M. Hawkins, LL.B., for- 
merly secretary to Gov. John I. Cox and for some years past a 
member of the bar of Colorado Springs, to the position of Assist- 
ant Attorney-General of the State of Colorado. This appoint- 
ment went into effect February 1. Alumni will sympathize sin- 
cerely with Mr. Hawkins in the recent sudden death of his wife 
while visiting in Tennessee. 

'05 — Chapin Jones, B.A., is Assistant State Forester of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

'05 — Paul Bentley Kern, B.D. (B.A. '02), pastor of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, at Murfreesboro, Tenn., has been 
elected to the faculty of the Methodist University at Dallas, Tex. 
He will move to Dallas early in the fall. 

'o6-'o7 L. — J. Burton Webster is practicing law in Little Rock, 
Ark. He is Secretary of the Arkansas Lumbermen's Association. 

'07 — Owsley Manier, B.A. (M.D. Penn.), has been appointed 
United States physician at Nashville. He will attend the Federal 
prisoners at Nashville when they are in need of the services of a 
physician. 

'07 — Robert C. Rhodes, B.A. (M.A. '08), who has been during 
the past year in Arkadelphia, Ark., writes that he has accepted 
the position of assistant in the Department of Biology in the Uni- 
versity of California for the coming year. He will leave the 
1st of June to take up his duties there. He will also continue his 
graduate work in biology. As an evidence of prosperity he sub- 
mits the name of Marguerite Rhodes, born January 1, 1915. He 
says she has expressed a desire to be a Vanderbilt co-ed. 

'08 — Farrar C. Newberry, M.A., of Arkadelphia, Ark., repre- 
sented his county in the last legislature in Arkansas as a member 
of the Lower House and made a reputation for himself as author 
of the State-wide prohibition bill. We learn that he is now a 
candidate for Congress. 

'09 — D. Sullins Stuart, LL.B., is making good as a lawyer and 
citizen of Athens, Tenn. He is in demand for Board of Trade 
banquets and other civic occasions. 

'10 — John B. Clark, M.A., Principal of Marion County High 
School, Guin, Ala., had an article on "How to Make Use of Sup- 
10 
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plcmcntary Reading in the Teaching of High School History" in 
the High School Quarterly (Georgia) for April, 191 5. 

'io — Morton B. Adams, LL.B., has been appointed Assistant 
United States Attorney to succeed Fitzgerald Hall (LL.B. '13), 
who resigned recently, according to announcement made public 
by United States Attorney Lee Douglas (LL.B. '08). 

'10— Charles D. Turner, LL.B., who has been for the past year 
with the firm of Saner, Saner & Kimbrough, has been made a 
member of the firm, the name of the firm now being Saner, Saner, 
Kimbrough & Turner. They have rooms in the Commonwealth 
Bank Building. This is known as the Vanderbilt law firm of 
Dallas, since all the members, as well as others in the office, are 
Vanderbilt men. 

The class of 1910, which is on the eve of its first reunion, is 
proudly boasting two recent additions to its membership roll. 
One is Miss Katherine Elizabeth Swiggart, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Swiggart, Jr., of Union City. The other 
is Morgan Blake, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Morgan Blake, of 
Nashville. 

'10— W. M. Stanton, LL.B., has just been elected city judge 
in Memphis, having resigned recently as a member of the Ten- 
nessee Legislature to accept this new position. The city charter 
of Memphis had to be amended to allow him to serve, for it pro- 
vided formerly that no one under thirty could serve as city judge. 
The charter was amended so as to provide that those over twenty- 
five could serve. Mr. Stanton is not only the youngest man who 
ever served as Speaker of the House of Representatives, but en- 
joys the distinction of being the youngest city judge who ever 
served in Memphis. 

'n-'i3 A. — E. C. Rice was recently elected Assistant Cashier 
of the City National Bank of Fulton, Ky., and also President of 
the Health and Welfare League, which is the most important 
civic organization in the city. 

'ii — Announcement has been made by the Harvard Corpora- 
tion that among the six winners of Austin scholarships in the 
graduate school of Harvard was Caleb P. Patterson, B.A. (M.A. 
'ii), of Memphis, Tenn. An Austin scholarship carries an 
award of $500, and the tenure is one year, with the privi- 
lege of renewal should the holder desire and his work prove 
satisfactory. Mr. Patterson is Professor of History at the West 
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Tennessee Normal School and goes to Harvard in the fall to 
specialize in history and government. 

'13 — A. H. M. Stonecipher, B.A. (M.A. '14), is doing good 
work as Principal of the Watkins Night School, Nashville. Un- 
der his efficient management the school has been built up until it 
has a very large enrollment. 

'13 — Fitzgerald Hall, LL.B., has resigned his position as As- 
sistant United States Attorney for the Middle District of Ten- 
nessee to become assistant to Claude Waller (LL.B. '90), General 
Counsel for the Nashville, Chattanooga, and St. Louis Railway. 
Mr. Hall's rapid rise in the legal profession has attracted atten- 
tion, and his many friends have noted with interest his success. 
He is only twenty-five years of age, and the attainment of such 
important places as Assistant United States Attorney and his 
new position as railroad counsel places him in the front rank of 
the younger members of the profession not only in Tennessee 
but in the South. 

Mrs. A. B. Benedict, who was Miss Anne Scales before her 
marriage, is First Vice President of the Nashville Chapter of the 
Southern Association of College Women, while Miss Elise Hand- 
ley is Treasurer. 

Mr. Morris Brandon (until May 1, 1915, of Rosser, Brandon, 
Slaton & Phillips, and formerly of Rosser & Brandon) and 
Mr. John A. Hynds announce the formation of a partnership for 
the practice of law under the firm name of Brandon & Hynds, 
with offices at 703-708 Empire Building, Atlanta, Ga. This is 
another Vanderbilt firm, Mr. Brandon being of the class of '82 
and Mr. Hynds of the class of '92. 

'14— W. B. Greenlaw, Jr., LL.B., is now located at Louisville, 
Ky., Inter-Southern Building. 

John Merrick Moore is practicing law in Little Rock, Ark. 



MARRIAGES. 

•09— William Duke Weatherford, B.A. (M.A. '00, Ph.D. "07), 
was married to Miss Julia Peark McCrory, of Evans, Ala., on 
May 27, 191 5, at Rock Hill, S. C. 

'00— Lamar Hardy, LL.B., was married October 1, 1914, at the 
home of Mayor and Mrs. John Purroy Mitchell, 258 Riverside 
Drive, New York, to Miss Emilie Mitchcl, of Never?, France. 
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Mr. Hardy is a member of the law firm of Boothby, Baldwin & 
Hardy, 42 Broadway. Mrs. Hardy has lived in New York for 
several years, although her family reside in France, and she is an 
old friend of the Mitchels. 

'03 — Frank Wilson Chappell, B.A. (B.E. '05), was married to 
Miss Pearl Wallace, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Wallace, of 
Dallas, Tex., April 27, 191 5. 

'oo-'oo, Eng. — Erwin Caldwell was married March 5, 1915, in 
Birmingham, Ala., to Miss Sybil Herzberg. Mr. Caldwell took 
his bride to Cuba on their wedding journey. They are at home 
in Birmingham, where Mr. Caldwell is connected with the Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron Company as a civil engineer. 

'08 — Samuel Cecil Ewing, B.S., was married to Miss Jean 
Morgan, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Henry Morgan, May 4, 1915, 
at West End Methodist Church, Nashville, Tenn. 

'11 — Edward Cage Brewer, M.A., was married on June 2, 
1915, to Miss lone Brown, of Grenada, Miss., a graduate of Bel- 
mont College. Mr. Brewer is practicing law in Greenwood, 
Miss., where they will make their home. 

'11 — James Turpin Willcoxon, B.D., of Jonesboro, Ark., will 
be married on June 16, 191 5, to Miss Mary Emma Yeaman, of 
Nashville. 

'u— Oscar Gustaff Nelson, B.S. (M.D. '14), of Mobile, Ala., 
and Miss Henrietta Grace Sperry, a member of the junior class 
of 1914-15, wlil be married at the home of the bride's parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Sperry, of Nashville, on June 11, 191 5. 

'13 — William Bruce Lunsford, M.D., was married on May 25, 
191 5, to Miss Christine Carver, one of the most-sought-after 
members of the musical world of Nashville. She is a skilled 
pianist. For the past two years Dr. Lunsford has been taking a 
hospital course in New York. They will make their home in 
Gatcsville, Tex. 



OBITUARIES. 

'77- '78 Ac. and Bib. — Elder alumni of the early eighties re- 
member with great affection Junius Hobson, of Somerville, Tenn., 
who died recently in Memphis after a brief illness. He was a 
man of rare qualities and much beloved by a wide circle of 
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friends. He had the remarkable record of having held an impor- 
tant office in Fayette County for twenty-six consecutive years, 
to which the people biennially returned him. He had held impor- 
tant positions in the Masonic Grand Lodge of the State and was 
always in attendance on the sessions of that body in Nashville. 

'99 — John Frederick Williams, LL.B., died May 16, 19 14, at 
Johns Hopkins, Baltimore, of heart trouble, after a few months' 
rapid decline of health, supposedly the result of an acute attack 
of pneumonia. He was buried in the family lot at Greenwood 
Cemetery, Clarksville, Tenn. After graduation Mr. Williams 
located in Birmingham, Ala., was admitted to the Birmingham 
bar, and practiced his chosen profession until his death. Within 
a year of the time of his passing away he was a most perfect 
specimen of fine manhood — tall, muscular, vigorous, at one time 
quite an athlete. His character was above reproach. He pos- 
sessed a touch of magnetism most charming. He was always 
interested in the progress and uplift of his adopted municipality 
and lent his time and effort in its behalf. Mr. Williams was born 
on his father's farm, in Todd County, Ky., April, 1875. He was 
married to Miss Ann McKown, of the eastern shore of Virginia, 
October 4, 1905, who, with three fine little sons, survives him. 
He is also survived by his mother, brothers, and sisters. Mr. 
Williams was very devoted to his Alma Mater. He was a mem- 
ber of the Sigma Alpha Epsilon Fraternity. 

'00— Rev. John B. Cannon, Chaplain of the University of the 
South, died March 17, 191 5, at St. Thomas Hospital, Nashville, 
after an operation. Mr. Cannon was about forty-one years of 
age. Law was his first choice, and he came to Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity for his professional degree, which he took in 1900. He 
practiced law in the office of Mr. Hamilton Parks at Nashville. 
Some years later he decided to take orders and studied for the 
ministry at Sewanee. He was highly thought of as a pastor. 
He was rector of Churches at Clarksville, Mt. Pleasant, Spring 
Hill, and Memphis. Mr. Cannon came of a very old family, 
being a descendant of Gov. Newton Cannon. 

'01 — Frank C. Anderson, M.D., formerly of Nashville, died in 
February at Brookwood, Ala., aged about thirty-five years. He 
was a brother of our excellent friend of Nashville, Dr. W. B. 
Anderson. He is survived by a wife, formerly Miss Mabel 
Strickland, of Birmingham, and by one daughter. 
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'ii — Guy Williamson Reed, Ph.C, who since graduation had 
been with the Gilbert Drug Company, of Huntsville, Ala., died at 
his home, at Prospect, Tenn., in March, 1915, after a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Reed was a very bright young man and was well loved 
by a host of friends. 

Members of the University community were shocked on May 
2 to read of the murder of Dr. Chiles Clifton Ferrell, President 
of the West Pratt Coal Company, at Praco, a mining camp near 
Birmingham. The inquest brought out that Dr. Ferrell was 
killed by a negro, who was captured and confessed. 

Chiles Clifton Ferrell was born August 20, 1865, near Green- 
ville, S. C. He received his early education in his father's pri- 
vate school at Hopkinsville, Ky. He held the following degrees : 
A.B., Vanderbilt, 1885; A.M., Ibid., 1886; Ph.D., Leipzig, 1892. 
From 1885 to 1889 he was a fellow and instructor in Greek at 
the University. He then went abroad and studied at Leipzig 
and later at the Universities of Paris and Berlin. He was mar- 
ried August 16, 1899, to Miss Tenney Marr Taliaferro, of Bir- 
mingham, who, with two children, survives him. From 1893 to 
1905 he was Professor of Modern Languages at the University 
of Mississippi, and from this year until 1908 Professor of Ger- 
man. In 1908 he resigned his position in order to enter the coal 
business in Birmingham. In this he prospered much beyond his 
expectations. Dr. Ferrell was the author of a considerable num- 
ber of articles on German literature, especially on Grillparzer. 
He was a contributor to Modern Language Notes, the Sewanee 
Review, and other publications. He was a member of the so- 
ciety of Phi Beta Kappa at Vanderbilt. 
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THE RELIGION OF AN EDUCATED PERSON * 

BY REV. W. C. BITTING, 
Pastor Second Baptist Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

"Thou shalt love the Lord thy God . . . with all thy mind." (Mark 
xii. 30.) 

The preacher of a commencement sermon addresses two audi- 
ences. As a Christian prophet he has a religious message to a 
group of men and women interested in education, and as a repre- 
sentative of a school of learning he has an educational message 
to the general public. Mindful of this double function, let us 
now think of the religion of an educated person. Surely no 
words could more fittingly suggest our thoughts for this occa- 
sion than those of the supreme religious Teacher announcing the 
greatest commandment, "Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
. . . with all thy mind." 

Jesus's words were autobiographical. They grew out of his 
experiences, expressed his life, and were meant to tell us how 
to share it with him. They unveil the holy of holies of his 
heart and bid us enter into its sacredness. What, then, do these 
words tell us? Jesus taught and lived the supremacy of love 
for God and man. To all, whether educated or not, they say 
that love must be intense and intelligent. To uneducated disciples 
they preach, Let your love be intelligent. To the educated boy 
they say, Let your intelligence be loving. They tell every fol- 
lower of Jesus that he cannot ignore either love or culture. Both 

•Commencement sermon at Vanderbilt University, June 13. IQI5- 
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must characterize Christians. It is not enough that love shall 
be with all the heart, soul, and strength. It must be also with 
all the mind. The educated Paul prayed for the Philippians: 
"That your love may abound yet more and more in knowledge 
and all discernment." (Phil. i. 9.) But mentality must be like- 
wise saturated with affection. Paul also says: "Knowledge 
puffeth up, but love cdifieth." (1 Cor. viii. 1.) As Christians we 
emphasize the message to the university, "Love God with your 
mind" — that is, the culture that lacks love for God is deficient. 
As university people we emphasize the message to the Christian 
Church, "Love God with your mind" — that is, the love that is 
purely emotional or indifferent to culture is unchristian. We 
should all be both lovingly intelligent and intelligently loving. 

Christianity and education, therefore, are not mutually exclu- 
sive. They interflow as two streams mingle and modify each 
other. They were made to mix in human life as the ingredients 
in a loaf of bread. The Church and the school are not enemies 
nor even rivals, but co-workers in developing life. Character and 
service are the aims of both. The Church says that character 
must be righteous and service loving; the school says that char- 
acter must be cultured and service intelligent. Jesus says that it 
must be all of these. What God has joined together in this ideal 
of Jesus neither the uncultured Christian nor the unchristian in- 
tellectual can put asunder. 

To-day both religion and education are defined in terms of 
personality. The school seeks to unfold the individual and social 
capacities of the human being. It regards mere information as 
a by-product and primarily looks after the ideals and methods 
that will develop the normal powers of life to their fullest. Our 
faculties are not teaching subjects so much as training lives. So 
also the Church is coming more and more to ask: "What can I 
do to unfold the religious life, personal and social?" It is begin- 
ning to put ecclesiasticism, ceremonies, and theologies in a sec- 
ondary place as vehicles of spiritual culture or expressions of 
the deeper and more important life. Here the Church and the 
school unite. Both agencies unfold human beings. They minis- 
ter to personality. The goal of both is to help lives to realize 
themselves. Neither can say to the other, "I have no need of 
thee." The process of developing the ideal personality is both 
educational and religious. The Church and the school alike me- 
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diate to growing life the best experience of mankind, fit them 
to enlarge that experience by their own lives and to hand it on 
to others, revised, expanded, and improved. 

The mere utterance of a dogmatic or denominational shibbo- 
leth, and training others to do the same, does not make a Chris- 
tian school. Colleges have been called godless because they have 
not put creeds into their charters nor institutionalized the 
phrases and viewpoints of zealous theologians or ardent secta- 
rians. Devotion to Christian ideals, the possession of a Chris- 
tian spirit, and the use of methods that promote these aims and 
express that spirit make a college Christian. Christian education 
must identify itself with genuine educational ideals and methods, 
feel its inspiration in visions of character and service revealed in 
Jesus Christ, and do all this in the spirit of the Master. 

With these axioms of education and Christianity in mind, let 
us ask ourselves what kind of religion an educated person must 
have if he is to take the whole of himself into his religion. Surely 
no honest man could do less. The worst sectarianism is not the- 
ological nor medical nor political, but that of the man who gives 
only a fragment of himself to the whole of life or the whole of 
himself to a fraction of life. Both education and religion de- 
mand that every person give the whole of himself to the whole 
of life. Certainly the attempt to ignore one's educational endow- 
ments in his religious life can result only in disaster to both cul- 
ture and piety. The educated person's religion will take color 
from his education. This is both inevitable and desirable. The 
Bible and Church history show how religious opinions and life 
are affected by personal and social conditions, as the quality of 
fruit is by seed, soil, and climate. Therefore we can get some 
light upon the characteristics of an educated person's religion by 
appreciating what education does for him. We need not be 
surprised at differences, either in persons or eras. Hugo a St. 
Yictorc said, "Each one can know only as much truth as he him- 
self is." It is the privilege of each person to interpret the eternal 
verities for himself. Each age must reinterpret them in terms 
of its own life if they are to be vital. It is my purpose now to 
state four essentials of education as it is conceived to-day, to 
show how these are truly Christian, and to indicate something 
of their effect upon the religion of those who have experienced 
them. 
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i. Modern education is dominated by a passion for reality. 
This is the first demand of our scientific age. It insists upon two 
questions, "What are the facts?" and "What do the facts mean?" 
The search for reality cannot stop short of answering both. No 
matter what may be the realm of study, these two insistent ques- 
tions must be asked honestly and answered unflinchingly. Noth- 
ing less will satisfy us. This relentless search for reality boldly 
examines traditions, however hoary ; scrutinizes conventionalities 
of expression, however widespread; and questions prevalent 
ideas, however buttressed by external authority. The only com- 
pelling authority for statements lies in their truth. As Sabatier 
says, we need no authority for the truth, but truth for authority. 
In the college classroom mental cowardice is rebuked and intel- 
lectual integrity enjoined; the mist of human breath is wiped 
off the mirror of the mind, and, so far as may be, the undimmed 
surface is exposed to reality; the fungi of unscientific ages are 
stripped from the tree of knowledge, that the student may see 
its clean, naked limbs and flowers, foliage and fruit, exactly as 
God made them grow. Sham thinking, specious reasoning, make- 
believe living, and hypocritical relations are thoroughly out of 
place in the college world. The worthy graduate leaves the halls 
of learning with a hunger and thirst for reality that nothing else 
can appease. 

And this is Christian. Our Lord declared, "The truth shall 
make you free." Every student of New Testament Greek knows 
that the word translated "truth" means reality. Emancipation in 
religion comes only by reality. All else enslaves. If God be the 
great Reality, he builds no kingdom on ignorance, error, or super- 
stition. Upon all structures the winds blow, the floods descend, 
and the storms beat, but only those that rest on the rock survive. 
Religion that does not seek reality is not the religion of Jesus 
Christ, no matter how many adherents it may have. He declared : 
"To this end have I been born, and to this end am I come into 
the world, that I should bear witness unto the truth." This he 
did in spiritual realms, because in himself there was no guile. 
His religious experience was real, his love and thinking were 
real, and his treatment of both penitents and hypocrites was 
real. He could not dissemble. Through and through he was 
what he was, and all that he was unveiled itself in his actions and 
attitudes. What else could such a Master of the art of living in- 
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sist upon than that his disciples should share his passion for real- 
ity? It was this that made him separate the wheat from the chaff 
in current religious notions, declare about his Bible, "You have 
heard it said, . . . but I say unto you," and insist upon true 
ethics, intellectually as well as socially. Less honorably in reli- 
gion than anywhere else can the passion for reality be neglected. 

The educated man enters the religious realm with this passion 
for reality. If he be met with the demand that appropriate tests 
of reality should not be applied in religious matters, he has no 
enthusiasm for them. By virtue of his education he cannot ex- 
empt religion from the demands of reality. Ecclesiasticisms, 
theologies, and ceremonies all go into the crucible. Nothing 
escapes judgment based upon its relation to reality. Some per- 
sons regard this master mood of education as essentially destruc- 
tive in spirit. On the contrary, it is wholly constructive. It 
cannot be unchristian to do what our Lord enjoined. He himself 
obtained the priceless truths he gave the world by growing in 
wisdom. It cannot be against his will to follow his example. 
Should we not be grateful that the spirit that has given us a new 
earth and new heavens is distinctly Christian? The educated 
Christian welcomes this message of the school to the Church 
none the less because our Lord himself practiced and taught it. 
He is glad that the day has come for both school and Church 
when 

Only the Master shall praise us, and only the Master shall blame ; 
And no one shall work for money, and no one shall work for fame. 
But each for the joy of working, and each, in his separate star, 
Shall draw the thing as he sees it for the God of things as they are. 

2. Modern education also trains us to trust ourselves to dis- 
cover reality. We study all subjects with perfect liberty. The 
spirit of free inquiry is the atmosphere of the educational world. 
No authority can quench it. No human words are accepted as 
final. Men must describe their methods as well as state their 
results. However competent they may be, their statements are 
accepted subject to verification as often as occasion may demand. 
The laboratory has displaced the library as the first equipment 
of a school. The canned goods on the shelves are less nutritious 
mentally than the fresh fruit the student grows in the garden of 
his own soul. He must be able to say, "I know," because he him- 
self has used true methods of acquiring knowledge. He is no 
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phonograph into which is thrust a disk indented with the tones 
of another's voice. Educationally, a second-rate original song is 
better than a classic croaked by the split tongue of a parrot. The 
highest degree given by a university means ability to do research 
work. The world and the school care little for the addition to 
the sum total of human knowledge made by the thesis of a can- 
didate for the degree of doctor of philosophy. They care tre- 
mendously whether his thesis shows his mastery of normal proc- 
esses for obtaining knowledge. Results are of secondary con- 
sideration; methods are primary. True methods bring truth. 
The intellectual scalpel alone cannot find reality. Modern psy- 
chology insists that the whole man — his imagination, love, and 
social nature, as well as his severely intellectual powers— must 
function in the search for reality. Even science has discovered 
that icy mentality alone is not enough for her purposes, but that 
the whole apparatus of personality must be enlisted for her vic- 
tories. 

Jesus insisted upon this very thing. He said: "The lamp of 
thy body is thine eye : when thine eye is single, thy whole body 
also is full of light; but when it is evil, the body also is full of 
darkness. Look therefore whether the light that is in thee be 
not darkness." (Luke xi. 34, 35.) What a tremendous appeal 
that men use their powers to appreciate what he was revealing! 
He meant that one's entire personality is the organ of discover- 
ing spiritual reality. In no other way could his message become 
real than through the verification of itself to our souls. Theology 
is not a mere matter of logic. The salt that saves is not obtained 
from the solution that holds mysteries of God and ourselves by 
the precipitant of mere rationalism. We are more than thinking 
machines. The tyranny of the syllogism has been broken. Our 
hearts are to know. The whole personality in its unbreakable 
unity the eye of the undivided soul is to see. The "light that is 
in thee" must appreciate and appropriate all illumination. Pon- 
der his words in answer to requests for a sign, for an authenti- 
cation of himself and his message, apart from the response of 
hearts to the claims of his moral worth. "You have sense enough 
to read the face of the skies," he said, "and know what sort of 
weather it indicates. Why do you not have the same common 
sense about me and my words?" His challenge was: "If I do 
not speak reality, do not believe me." "Every one who is of 
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the truth hears my voice." Never did a teacher have pupils less 
skilled and more unsympathetic than those whom Jesus urged to 
judge his claims. He appealed to Sadducees disqualified by skep- 
ticism, to Pharisees blinded by prejudice, and to the common 
people, just the same average persons that make up the bulk of 
human society. He urged all to the normal use of their abilities 
in reaching a verdict concerning himself. He knew that no one 
could accept him as Master unless he avouched himself to the 
soul as worthy of its faith. 

His doctrine of forgiveness, his "most startling innovation in 
ethics'' and our greatest boon, likewise insists upon the same 
thing. Pardon is a legal word that refers to the remission of 
penalty. Forgiveness is a social word that describes the restora- 
tion of personal fellowship. God trusts us again when we are 
truly penitent in spite of our wretched past. He trusts us when 
others will not. Aye, more, he trusts us when we distrust our- 
selves. Precisely because he trusts us he demands that we trust 
one another, and he bids us trust ourselves to reach reality in the 
moral realm. With Jesus religion is fundamentally a life, an 
experience. It organizes itself into churches because life is 
social. It interprets itself in creeds and theologies because life 
evermore seeks to understand itself. It expresses its reverence, 
penitence, and aspirations in ceremonies because expression is 
the necessity of possession. But all the time it is the life that is 
primary. Experience is the fruit only of experiment, and expe- 
riment means trusting ourselves. The laboratory method is na- 
tive to Christianity. 

The educated person takes into religion this trust in himself 
to discover reality. He cannot blindly accept the statements of 
others. He refuses to be bound by the conclusions of fallible 
men like himself, made in any unscientific age, and the fruits of 
social and intellectual atmospheres wholly unlike his own. The 
educated Christian uses processes that everywhere else have 
yielded reality, is obedient to the call of his Lord to use these 
identical methods in the search for religious reality, and is in- 
spired to trust himself by the glorious boon of divine forgiveness 
mediated by Jesus Christ. He responds to Jesus's invitation, 
"Come and see," by using the laboratory method in the pursuit 
of truth and in realizing the experiences of religion. He believes 
that only harm can come to Christianity's hold upon educated 
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persons when its history is shielded from investigation, its unique 
Book protected from sane methods of study, its doctrines de- 
fended against tests of sound reasoning, and its organizations 
denied measurement by current standards of efficiency. Like 
Job, he turns upon all such moral timidity with the words : "Hear 
now my reasoning, and hearken to the pleadings of my lips. 
Will ye speak unrighteously for God, and talk deceitfully for 
him?" (Job xiii. 6, 7.) Could the facts of Christianity — its 
experience, its Book, its Church, its ideals — lose their force by 
being better understood? Will they become less vital by inter- 
pretation to any generation in terms of its own life? The edu- 
cated man pleads for freedom to use normal processes, to reach 
reality in religion as everywhere else. It is no less precious to 
him in the things of the spirit than in his dealings with planets 
or plants, mastodons or microbes, literature or light. 

3. Modern education insists upon an open mind. No precon- 
ceptions are allowed to nail the sign "No admittance" over the 
gate of the soul and deny entrance to waiting truth. Theories 
are not permitted to be such masters of our minds that they 
cannot be modified or even set aside by the demands of 
facts. All hypotheses may be melted and remolded by the 
heat of truth. Facts are so sacred that they go anywhere. 
They need no credentials. They are joyfully accepted, no matter 
what may be their effect upon furniture already in the chambers 
of the soul. A dogmatism that shuts the mind to fresh light is an 
unpardonable intellectual sin. In punctuating our thinking we 
use commas to indicate breathing spells, semicolons to show our 
classifications, and many asterisks and dashes to mark our igno- 
rance ; but we have no use for periods. We question any state- 
ment that pretends to be ultimate. "Most men's conclusions are 
the places where they have grown tired of thinking." The real 
scholar humbly and gratefully receives light from whatever 
source it comes. He drinks from the fountains of truth, thank- 
ful for the water itself, whether the vessel that brings it be a 
goblet or gourd, chalice or cup. 

Jesus insisted upon this attitude : "Whosoever shall not receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child, he shall not enter therein." 
(Mark x. 15.) The receptive spirit is the asset of childhood and 
is the condition not only of admission into God's kingdom, but 
also of abiding in it. This is true of all God's kingdoms. Our 
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Father is an intinite and eternal Giver. We can have nothing 
that we do not receive. Jacobean cunning must be brought to its 
knees and beg before it can enter Canaan. A closed soul is un- 
filial toward God and un fraternal toward men. "The meek in- 
herit the earth" because "the meek will he guide in judgment, 
and the meek will he teach his way." Only those who humbly 
crave God's will as their highest earthly good have their judg- 
ments guided by his wisdom and become acquainted with his 
ways. The severest words spoken by our Lord criticized prej- 
udice that blinded vision, dogmatism that shut out new truth 
from minds, and the subverted moral sense that could not dis- 
tinguish between good and evil. It is not too much to say that 
inflexible devotion to traditions and mistaken Messianic hopes 
based upon misinterpretation of the Old Testament crucified 
Jesus Christ. These were characteristics of the religious life 
current in his day and the exact opposite of the childlike open- 
mindedncss that he taught as the initial and persistent Christian 
grace. In every generation such sealed souls have made crosses 
for life-givers. The entire ministry of Jesus was a profound 
appeal for the receptive spirit. How he rejoiced and thanked 
the Father that his spiritual message had been revealed to the 
"simple-minded," while those whom he ironically described as 
"the wise and learned" had shut out truth by their preconcep- 
tions. 

Contrast the simple-minded shepherds of the Bethlehem plain 
on that glorious Christmas night with the bigoted Peter on the 
top of Simon's house at Joppa. Both had revelations of heavenly 
things; both saw visions, one of angels and the other of food 
from the celestial pastures; both heard voices, one the announce- 
ment of the birth of Jesus and the other the command to satisfy 
hunger; both were called to receive glorious truths, one the fact 
of the Saviour's advent and the other the august message of the 
universal love of God, who is no respecter of persons. But how 
different their attitudes! The shepherds with open mind said, 
"Let us now go even unto Bethlehem and see this thing that has 
come to pass, which the Lord hath made known to us." Peter, 
with the conservatism of a closed mind, responded to God's thrice- 
uttered call to open wide the door of his heart to glorious truth 
with the words: "Not so, Lord; for I never have." All God's 
revelations are intended to provoke the shepherd spirit of inves- 
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tigation, not to evoke the avowal of Petrine fidelity to an un- 
changing past. God is evermore trying to pry open hearts whose 
doors are cemented by the rust of their own content with change- 

lessness. 

The educated person takes into his religious life the openness 
of mind he has acquired in his training. He does not begin by 
doubting in religion any more than in other realms, for skepticism 
unlocks no doors. But he knows that there is more piety in a 
sincere interrogation mark than in all the ignorant exclamation 
points than ever came from "amen" corners. One has said, "A 
true exclamation point is only a straightened-out interrogation 
mark." Is the patient heavenly Parent less kind to our honest 
questions than we are to those of our children and eager pupils? 

The religion of an educated person is therefore progressive. 
It grows with his growth. It passes through the stages of "the 
blade, the ear, and the full grain in the ear." He does not boast 
of changelessness. He expects and seeks for new light. He 
believes that the Holy Spirit will guide him continuously into 
the truth. He is constantly compelled to reinterpret spiritual 
realities in terms of his own unfolding personality and of chang- 
ing social conditions. He is no citizen of the cemetery of un- 
changeables. He knows only "in part" and is hoping for the 
time when he shall "know fully" (1 Cor. xiii. 12). He does not 
account himself to have attained nor to have been perfected ; but 
he pursues onward, forgets the things behind, and reaches forth 
to those that are before (Phil. iii. 12, 13). Life cannot be static. 
Into all its personal and social aspects the infinite God is ever- 
more coming, enlarging its dimensions. The educated Christian 
confesses: "When I was a child, I talked as a child, I thought as 
a child, I reasoned as a child: since I have become a man, I have 
done away with the things of the child." (1 Cor. xiii. 11.) He 
declines to confuse perpetual childlike receptivity with perpetuat- 
ed childishness of speech, thought, and reason. God gives as the 
open soul is able to receive. Jesus came that we might have life 
more abundantly. The divine goal of our self-realization is 
reached only by an eternal process. 

The educated man's religion is, therefore, also tolerant. He 
knows only in part. Omniscience is too vast an achievement for 
his present attainment. He does not claim monopoly of the 
truth. He is anxious to learn from others. While holding his 
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own convictions firmly and cherishing his own experiences, he 
is willing to believe that the religious opinions and experiences 
of others are as real and sacred as his own. He seeks the cor- 
rection of his own imperfections as earnestly as the removal of 
those of others. He concedes that in the mind's eyes of men 
there may be motes and beams and is honest enough to confess 
that a log may possibly obscure his own sight and only dust in- 
terfere with his fellow man's vision. His open mind brings him 
the personal experience of growth and the social comfort of 
tolerance. The mood that would forbid another to cast out 
demons because he follows not after us needs to be Christianized. 
The open mind will ever cherish the grace of hospitality for new 
truth, while it prizes the preciousness of all that experience has 
demonstrated to be verity. 

4. Modern education stimulates the social consciousness. The 
very words "college" and "colleague" mean association. The 
educational process is social. The saying that "a university is a 
log with Mark Hopkins at one end and a student at the other," 
while it is a compliment to the educator, is far from the 
whole truth. Every classroom witnesses to the need and the 
value of intellectual attrition. No man lives unto himself. The 
student is a member of a community. He soon learns that there 
are others whose cooperation is necessary. The life of which he 
is a fraction brings privileges not otherwise to be enjoyed and 
obligations that cannot be ignored. He is mated with room- 
mates, classmates, fraternity mates, coteries, teams, and clubs. 
Above all, in the university atmosphere he inbreathes the spirit 
of an institution. He cannot escape the sense of social values. 
He becomes a trustee of others' lives, as others are of his. No 
specific for selfishness could be more effective as a college career 
and none more fatal to aristocratic isolation. Modern education 
democratizes the student. He comes to realize that he is a 
member of a community whose interests dominate his own 
and whose blessings become his only as he merges himself into 
the common good. The unfolding of personality is a social proc- 
ess. Each leaf has its own uniqueness, but has life because it 
grows upon a tree whereon are thousands of other leaves like 
itself, ministered to by the entire organism, and, like itself, serv- 
ing the whole. 

Need we show how Jesus insisted upon the social aspect of 
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life vital to his religion? "Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self" is the second commandment, like unto the first. "The Son 
of Man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister." "I am 
among you as he that waits upon the table." The great in his 
kingdom are the servants, and the greatest are those who cheer- 
fully do the work of bondslaves. The very word "deacon" 
originally referred to one who goes through the dust, the plow- 
man coated with the soil stirred by his wooden prong, the courier 
covered with the dust of the road, the menial with the ashes of 
the household fire upon his garments. In its extension it was 
used of domestic servants, of public officers, of angels, of our 
Lord, and of God himself. It is the only word known to the 
gospel that includes all strata of beings, from drudge to deity. 
The blood of God's aristocracy is the spirit of service. How 
Jesus gave himself to others ! The training of his disciples looked 
entirely toward character and service, never toward privilege. 
When he made the supremacy of love primary in his teaching and 
life, he exalted the most social, sacrificial grace that the human 
soul could know. This he did because "God is love." That only 
is true Christianity that knows how to save life by losing it, that 
finds self-realization through crosses and not crowns. "Life 
cannot be genuinely spiritualized that is not genuinely socialized." 
The supreme test of judgment is not ecclesiastical regularity nor 
theological orthodoxy nor ceremonial exactness. The inheritors 
of the kingdom prepared from the foundation of the world are 
the benefactors of mankind whose social ministries are unveiled 
to their surprised souls as revealing the fact that they are the 
blessed of the Father. (Matt. xxv. 31-46.) 

The educated person, therefore, values culture as a means to 
more efficient service. Individualism cannot have exclusive place 
in his religion. He insists upon more worthy enterprises than 
merely insuring himself against post-mortem suffering or for ce- 
lestial comforts. With him the religion of Jesus reen forces the 
social ideal. He turns from purely egotistic ideals and yields 
himself as a joyful instrument of the glorious trinity of his hu- 
man social instincts, his education, and his religion of service. 
He must be centrifugal in his religion because his social nature 
has been developed. With the truly educated, altruism is as 
essential as individualism. In widening circles these waves of 
expanding social life advance until they wash over the barriers 
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of sectionalism and race prejudice, and the developed person 
feels himself to be a citizen of the world, a member of the whole 
human family. Like God, he loves the world. His religion is 
that of the eternal life, unconscious of continents with diverse 
peoples and unmindful of time's shiftings and turnings. He is 
debtor to all men. He recognizes in every hour only a minute 
fraction of eternity that God has intrusted to him for the holiest 
uses. 

Here, then, are four characteristics of an educated person : 
the passion for reality, the trust of ourselves to obtain reality, the 
open mind, and the social sense. The Founder of Christianity 
likewise insisted upon them all as vital in the religious realm. 
One Holy Spirit broods over the spirit of man, tirelessly quick- 
ening and developing life. How impressive the fact that after 
many centuries our educational experiments have at last reached 
ideals that Jesus from his personal experience proclaimed as 
essential! Between true education and true Christianity there is 
the most intimate fellowship. Both aim to produce the most 
efficient person, and both insist upon the same methods of pro- 
ducing efficiency. Let us briefly consider some very practical 
suggestions that grow out of this genuine community of interest 
between the causes represented by the Church and the school. 

(1) The Church must make room for the educated person. 
When the Church comes to realize that precisely the same 
ideals she was created to institutionalize in her members and to 
socialize throughout the world are also those of the school in its 
special sphere, she will eagerly welcome educated men and wom- 
en. Her mission must ever be defined in terms of contemporary 
life. Her power is in being opportune. Her speech must ever 
be vernacular and her deeds suited to current life. To-day many 
are asking whether the Church is needed. The claim is made 
that the press has supplanted her pulpit, fraternal orders have 
snatched away her spirit of brotherhood, clubs have appropriated 
her social life, and community philanthropists are discharging 
her benevolent ministries. Some affirm that the works of her 
brain, heart, hands, and feet have been taken from her and 
that mankind is served in more efficient ways by institutions that 
have the support of the State or of groups of persons enthusiastic 
in special work. While we can but rejoice if it be true that any 
of the spirit and ideals of the Christian Church have extended 
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themselves in non-ecclesiastical ways and must pray for the time 
when the whole of society shall be so spiritualized that the doing 
of God's will shall prove the arrival of his kingdom, we are sure 
that the gates of the grave will never prevail against the Church. 
No other factor in social life will ever bring the gospel to the 
world. Only the Church will hold up spiritual ideals for every 
age and train her members to incarnate them in the midst of a 
selfish world. She alone will ever have the passion of the cross. 
No agency other than the one inspired by love for the Redeemer 
of Calvary can ever lay down its life for the world. In this 
unique ministry, sustained by her living Head, she must make 
room for her educated sons and daughters. Only their lives born 
of each generation can save her from becoming an institutional 
anachronism. 

Here is one of her problems. As Christian citizens we pay 
taxes, part of which supports State schemes of education. A 
second time we put our hands in our pockets to found and main- 
tain denominational schools. A third time we go more deeply 
into our purses to pay part of the expense of educating our chil- 
dren in the State or denominational schools we have established. 
Shall we a fourth time invade our financial resources to sustain 
religious institutions and leaders who describe as unchristian 
the very schools we establish and patronize? The time has come 
when we must kill either the institution of learning or ignorant 
ecclesiastical leadership. Every one who sees the signs of the 
times knows which funeral we shall attend first. The Church has 
no right to take an attitude that compels her cultured children 
either to suppress their self-respect in the effort to serve her or 
to maintain it by ignoring her. Are Churches wise when they 
have grudging hospitality for the product of the institutions their 
own members create and maintain? Since the school translates 
Christ's spiritual ideals in terms of education and the Church 
translates educational ideals in terms of religion and both unite 
in seeking to relate "every individual intelligently and soundly to 
the world in which he is to live," what more Christian attitude 
could Churches have toward the educated men and women than 
that of the most cordial welcome? Should she not claim for 
religion, for her ministry to the world, those who are the fittest 
for that holy service? Yea, more, the Church should challenge 
the educated to bring into the religious realm the ideals they have 
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received from the school. This she can do fearlessly, because 
she has learned from her Lord that these same ideals are the 
vital breath of true religion. 

(2) Educated persons should help the Church. The question 
is often asked, "Why is it that our boys and girls are active 
Christians when they leave home for college, but when they re- 
turn are so often indifferent and inactive? Why are there so 
many teachers who are not identified with Churches?" The 
prevalent disposition blames the school. Doubtless part of the 
explanation, as we have intimated, lies with the Church, but not 
all. Why should not educated men and women enter into Church 
life and make it better? What if dominant religious ideals and 
methods make only a weak appeal to educated persons? That is 
no good reason for aloofness, but all the stronger reason for in- 
terest. The nobler way is to link ourselves to the lives of those 
who have not had our privileges and, so far as possible, share our 
advantages with them. Thousands of city and rural Churches 
would be richer in resources, wider in outlook, more vital in aspi- 
ration, and more efficient in service were the faculties, alumni, 
and students of institutions of learning to enter into their work 
with the tact, constructive spirit, and patience that should be 
marks of genuinely educated men and women. The tasks of 
tangency and leadership should not be difficult. It ought not to 
be true that Christianity that has had so much to do with awak- 
ening the educational hunger and institutionalizing educational 
ideals and processes should be deprived of the fruits of its own 
inspiration and sacrifice. Our cultured men and women should 
not forget that, historically, the Church has been the most gener- 
ous source of the opportunities they have had. It is time that 
we were experiencing the reaction of the college upon the 
Church. The demand of the Church is that the school should 
be Christianized. The demand of the school is that the methods 
and ideals of the Church should be truly educationalized. Here 
is the glorious opportunity for the educated Christian. When 
he sees that the religious institution seeks to realize in the spirit- 
ual realm exactly the same ideals that inspire him educationally, 
he can with enthusiasm engage in Church work. 

(3) Finally, the religion of the educated person should make 
him conscious of his great cooperation with God in saving the 
world. In critical situations, such as that in which the world now 
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is, the solution of our problems must come from men who have 
been both developed and Christianized. The cry for help is of 
more than Macedonian importunity. The call of God comes not 
only from the sore need of humanity voiced in so many realms, 
but even more in the ability to meet those needs possessed by the 
educated Christian. In every region of life the person who loves 
God with his mind has his opportunity. The redemption of the 
world cannot be achieved by material prosperity. Too often the 
craving for this lets loose the primitive savagery of men. To-day 
we see engaged in international slaughter people who can spend 
millions a day and vote billions annually for what is, according 
to Christian standards, only barbarous fratricide. Is the passion 
for wealth the ultimate cause of the European war? The Saviour 
of the world declared that not even when one has abundance does 
life consist in the things that one has. 

Nor in education alone does the redemptive possibility lie. 
Unmoralized science demoralizes civilization. Unfraternal cul- 
ture only enhances the skill of cruelty, the facility for interna- 
tional murder, and the destructiveness of industrial and social 
jealousy. To-day the lands of Oxford and Cambridge, London 
and Edinburgh, Paris and Lou vain, Bologna and Florence are 
arrayed against the lands of Berlin and Leipzig, Jena and Hei- 
delberg, Bonn and Gottingen. The republic of learning has no 
external bonds nor internal cohesion strong enough to hold its 
constituency together. Furthermore, all these warring lands 
either now have or lately have had State Churches with political 
prestige behind religious establishments. Formal religion, with 
all its intrenched ecclesiasticisms, authoritative creeds, gorgeous 
ceremonies, and marvels of architecture, literature, and music, is 
salt that has lost its savor. Wealth and purely intellectual cul- 
ture and the mere husks of religion have revealed their impo- 
tence to save men, to inspire them to love God supremely, and to 
love their fellows as themselves. Upon a colossal scale, and for 
all time to come, the demonstration is complete that flourishing 
business, brilliant intellectual culture, and a veneer of formal re- 
ligion can never lift mankind out of savagery into the life of 
sons of God. Only Jesus Christ can do this. Only his religion, 
that demands reality deeper than all externality, that trusts men 
to find this reality, that requires the open soul into which the 
life of God can flow, that is content with no less a social ideal 
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than genuine brotherhood, can enable us to live truly toward God 
and righteously and lovingly with one another. 

Both the education and the moralization of men are necessary 
for their redemption. Only those who have had these experiences 
personally are qualified agents for their social application. The 
educated Christian is the key to the world's salvation. The 
greatest work we can do is to help bring mankind more and more 
into fellowship with the Heavenly Father and, therefore, into 
world-wide fraternity. Here is an eternal process of atonement, 
the real at-one-ment for which Jesus prayed upon a racial scale. 
No other class of persons can so well "fill up that which is lack- 
ing in the afflictions of Christ." We do not dare to leave to the 
illiterate and the untrained the noblest function that can be in- 
trusted to men. The pious fool can never be the effective agent 
of the intelligent God. The impious intellectual likewise can 
never be the moral agent of a holy God. It is only when his 
whole personality has been filled with divine enthusiasm for the 
salvation of mankind that any man becomes thoroughly efficient. 
The circles of Christianity, culture, and human life growingly 
intersect. In God's own time their circumferences will coincide. 

In "Paracelsus" Browning describes the student as going out 
to seek new light and secret truths. "I go to prove my soul," he 
says. He meets the poet and says : 

I am he that aspired to know. And thou ? 

The poet answers : 

I would love infinitely, and be loved ! 

They talk over their ambitions : 

I too have sought to know as thou to love— 
Excluding love as thou refusedst knowledge. 

And then, as the poet is about to die, the student says : 

Die not, Aprile ! We must never part. 
Are we not halves of one discovered world, 
Whom this strange chance unites once more? 

Part? Never I 
Till thou the lover know ; and I, the knower. 
Love— until both are saved. 



ALUMNI POEM * 



BY D. H. BISHOP, PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, UNIVERSITY OF 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Dear mother of us all, thy beaconing light 

Has brought us home. Diverse our paths have been, 

And far the way our steps have measured 

Since thy fostering care we knew. 

From scenes that own no semblance to thy quiet shades. 

Or from halls that cherish all the truth 

Thou mak'st thy lore, the radiance that shone 

Upon our youth has lighted our paths home. 

Swiftly the years have flown, 

And far away, as phantoms and illusive dreams, 

Appear those days when through thy groves we ranged, 

Upheld by hope and led by dancing joy. 

But still abides the vision by thee given, 

And firm and strong still rings upon our ears 

The tone of thy unfaltering voice. 

Clear was the light in those far-distant Junes, 

And blue the morning sky stretched o'er our heads, 

When from these halls we fared upon our way 

Along highroads that lead us to fields of toil. 

Some journeyed far into the bustling throngs 

Where ceaseless clamor reigns. They used the talent given, 

And shall return the increase its faithful use has brought. 

Some pressed their way to the courts or halls of State, 

To serve for justice 'gainst the soulless power 

Of corporate wealth holding in abject want 

The unwary toiler, keeping his squalid home 

On the fruit the toil of yesterday had brought ; 

Or, in turn, to save from agrarian, grasping hate 

The wealth by thrifty industry acquired. 

Whate'er the claim, to justice pledged and sworn, 

They have made manifest the wisdom gathered here. 

♦Read at the alumni banquet, June 14. 1915. 
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Worthy of praise among our mother's sons 

Are those who, searching still, are still revealing 

The subtle foes that sap the founts of life. 

Nor fame nor fee so much their thought engages 

As skill to wage the conflict with disease. 

Sickness, if they were traitors, should serve their profit, 

And pestilence would then be but their gain ; 

Yet, brave as the soldier on the front of battle, 

Fighting for life as he madly fights for death, 

These brothers cast their honors down before thee ; 

Yield them to thee who taught them, Alma Mater, 

That, as they lose, they find their lives again. 

And there were those who fain had lingered 
To live within these halls as learners still, 
The scholar's search unceasingly pursuing, 
Following untired the clear, white star of truth. 
Needs must they go, for they were not unmindful 
That duty called to prove the teaching given, 
And forth they went to other halls of learning 
To light their torch with oil drained from thy urn. 

And all thy sons have served thee, Alma Mater, 
As they have wrought their varied work for men ; 
And few, or none, have left life's toilsome highway 
To loiter, dallying the shaded tents within. 
Thou hadst not taught us life was all a May-day, 
Or that we should find flowers at our feet, 
But that a sterner schooling yet awaited 
Than we had met within this calm retreat. 

And sharp has been the conflict, hard the conquering, 
When oft the struggle challenged all our will; 
The forts of folly, by prejudice defended, 
Have tried our patience and our utmost skill. 
And victory has never cleanly brought us 
The untarnished guerdon, without the bitter sense, 
That some had bartered honor as they fought us 
And taxed the faith that makes us fellow men. 
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But we come not in this festal hour complaining, 
To lay our cares upon our mother's breast ; 
For cares are thine, and, conflict fierce sustaining, 
Thou hast heard the cries of strife about thy feet. 
And e'en thy sons have shown themselves divided, 
At war to fix the terms of thy control, 
Trusting that courts of Church or State decided 
The freedom that was the birthright of thy soul. 

It is not ours to defend an issue now determined, 
Nor yet to challenge aught of court's decree, 
Nor would we now deny that they were loyal 
Who sought to keep our mother's course less free ; 
But though they loyal were, they rash suspected 
That thou wouldst to thy mission recreant prove. 
They lightly weighed the power here collected, 
Thy changeless sons and their inviolate love. 

But there were few who violently distrusted 
And rashly charged thy guardians with fraud. 
The loud dissent and heated charge of treachery 
Came from the thoughtless and suspicious crowd 
Who never knew thee here nor e'er had loved thee, 
Xor e'er had gift of insight to conceive 
The pulsing life beneath thy outer raiment, 
The soul that must thy lasting destiny achieve. 

There are among us those who yield devotion 

Unswerving to that Church whose name was linked with thine ; 

But we have taken no vow before her chancel 

That we will hold majorities divine. 

We love her past, we trust her future far, 

We hold to-day her faith in truth unchanging; 

We may deny that wisdom dies with those 

Who lead to-day, yet find no cause estranging 

Us from that eternal wisdom in which she lives. 

And they who live above the light esteeming 
That deems the Church is but a warring sect, 
And they to whom a school has higher seeming 
Than brick and mortar and endowment fund- 
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All those who keep thy teaching, Alma Mater, 
Shall serve the cause the Church shall never fail, 
To make truth triumph over clamoring error, 
And the eternal will of God prevail. 

And they who love the Church and have disowned thee, 

In swift words uttered in an hour of strife, 

They will bring back to thee, unchanging mother, 

The love they gave thee in their student life. 

And after heated turmoil and passionate disowning, 

When pride of judgment yields to filial love, 

When faction's claim shall cease its loud bemoaning, 

Memory and faith shall raise their trust above 

The fugitive and transient illusion 

That terms of title gave thee life and soul. 

Thou standest sure, whate'er thy sons' confusion, 

Thou keepest thy unfailing spirit whole. 

Back to their foster mother then returning, 
With hearts awakening by a rain of love, 
Forgetting not thy hallowed founts of learning, 
All worthy sons shall come, strong to re-prove 
That they will not deny thee, nor disown thee, 
Nor e'er disclaim the inviolable bond, 
The unfaltering faith so clearly shown thee 
When to each pledge thou gavest they did respond. 

Thy sons can ne'er forget thee, Alma Mater! 

Nor canst thou, mother, e'er forget thy sons ; 

They are thy children still, whate'er betide. 

They will come back to thee as surely runs 

The river to the sea. Nor can they ever silent hide 

Their faces from the searching light that gleams 

From thy chaste eyes and from thy hallowed brow. 

Far as their steps may fare that light redeems 

Each thoughtless son that wayward now appears. 

Home to thee ! thy voice shall bring them all, 

When hushed in blank forget fulness are all their fears. 
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When Corydon and Thyrsis* ranged the Cumner hills, 
'Neath English skies, and from the Fy field elm 
Beheld through the blue mist the city that there fills 
The vision with its groves and dreaming spires, 
They knew the romance of the past and felt its spell ; 
Their minds found peace, their hearts found tranquil joy ; 
And they cared not the future to foretell, 
But journeyed far into the past with Glanvil, 

And with the Scholar Gypsy left the world ; 

Escaped the clamorous present, with its feverish thought, 

The unappeasing conflict that had hurled 

Its darts against their doubt-distracted breasts. 

But Magdalen and Baliol and St. John's, as seen afar 

O'er the green downs that slope to Isis' stream, 

Brought a repose the present could not mar, 

And the inviolate light that from their past did gleam. 

We have no glamour of the distant past to charm us, 

Nor Fyfield elm nor Scholar Gypsy sage. 

Though lacking these, the strife shall not alarm us 

Nor the piercing doubt that drove them to mystic Glanvil's page. 

We have, like them, a spire-crowned city dreaming 

That shall arise within this ample grove; 

Prophetic light from out the future gleaming 

Gives radiance to the walls that lift their towers above 

Those shoots which, now scarce seen and yet aspiring, 

Shall lift their mighty branches toward the sky, 

Where, 'neath their solemn shadows cool, retiring, 

The scholar shall find haven as the years pass by. 

And ranged along these avenues umbrageous, 
Stately memorials shall stand, defying time, 
Enduring witness of those lives courageous 
Whose love and labor were incorporate in thine : 
McTyeire and Garland, Galloway and Kirkland, 
Are names that shall not unfamiliar grow ; 
As generation yields to generation, 
High on these massive piles their names shall glow. 

*Matthew Arnold and Arthur Hugh dough. The allusion?! of the lines 
following relate to Arnold's "The Scholar Gypsy" and "Thyrsis." 
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But glorious body is but idle pride, 

Since Time's swift bending sickle, all-consuming, 

Allows that nothing visible unchanged shall abide, 

Compels that all decay, their primal dust resuming. 

Yet Soul remains and holds Time in its grasp, 

A larger life in ampler worlds fulfilling; 

It keeps the reaped and unreaped grain within its clasp, 

The gain unweighed, the worth unknown, revealing. 

O future ! teeming with a power now sleeping, 

From out thy womb a life undreamed shall spring; 

The cosmic soul has deep within its keeping 

Fulfillment of those hopes Christ came on earth to bring. 

Despite the lies of nations now acclaiming 

That man is but a savage, masked in culture's dress, 

The time draws on when, a new earth proclaiming, 

Peace, the evangel, shall heal the world's distress. 

O Alma Mater! to that future flying, 

Thy Being spreads abroad her sheltering wings. 

Beneath their sweeping folds, hell's hate defying, 

Thy sons shall swell the life that future brings. 

Undaunted by philosophies infernal,* 

They shall not from the changeless faith depart: 

Within the immortal man the God eternal, 

The enduring Will, and man's unconquerable heart. 



♦Nietsche, Treitschke, Bernhardt, and current German ideas. 
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The University a Training School for Leaders. 

WILLIAM A. WEBB, CLASS OF 189I, 
President Randolph-Macon Woman's College. 

It was my good fortune to be a student at Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity during the period of its golden renaissance. When I matric- 
ulated as a freshman, in 1887, the institution had already com- 
pleted twelve years of eventful history. Of the members of the 
"old guard" who had been called to fill the chairs in the academic 
faculty at the time of its opening, Dr. Garland, Chancellor and 
Professor of Physics, and Dr. Safford, Professor of Geology, 
were the sole representatives; and though both of them continued 
in active service until after my graduation, the students were 
already beginning to regard them as battle-scarred veterans whose 
glorious deeds were to be sought for in the records of the past 
rather than in the achievements of the future. To the students 
of my day the secret of Dr. Garland's power as an executive lay 
almost wholly in his sturdy, manly character, which to our under- 
graduate minds seemed to be a happy combination of Roman vir- 
tues and Christian graces. 

Of my other instructors, all were more recent additions to the 
faculty. Dr. Vaughn came to the University as Professor of 
Mathematics in 1882. He brought with him the soldierly bearing, 
the courtly grace, the merry twinkle of the eye, a voracious appe- 
tite for Napoleonic literature, and a love for books in general 
which foreordained him from the beginning to be chairman of the 
Library Committee. To mathematical geniuses like Claude Wal- 
ler, Mike Wilson, and Bradford Knapp he was an oracle of wis- 
dom and a fountain of delight. As for the rest of us, he was 
pretty apt to keep us guessing at examination times ; but during 
the rest of the year he was the kindest of friends and the choicest 
of companions if we were so fortunate as to come within the 
orbit of his gracious personality. 

Dr. Baskervill, who came to the University in 1881 and was 
made full professor the next year, was by all odds the most dis- 
tinguished-looking member of the faculty, his fine physique fur- 
nishing a fit dwelling place for the big heart and kindly spirit of 
one of nature's noblemen. At Randolph-Macon he had been a 
student and friend of Thomas R. Price and James A. Harrison, 
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names held in high esteem by all who know and value the schol- 
arly traditions of the South. And during his Leipzig days he 
obtained many things more valuable than his knowledge of Anglo- 
Saxon philology or the rough draft of his edition of "Andreas." 
To his task at Vanderbilt he brought a devotion to the cause of 
learning, an appreciation of great literature, and a delight in 
things beautiful that made his classroom a center of attraction to 
the ever-growing company of loyal students. Not a great scholar, 
perhaps, in the technical German sense of the word, he neverthe- 
less laid the foundation for a sound and appreciative study of the 
English language and literature and was, in a very true sense, a 
pioneer in those studies in the South. From the pages of Macau- 
lay and Thackeray he formed his own standards of style and 
ideals of taste, and in his study of the best English poetry he 
found sources of strength and inspiration that gave to his reci- 
tations in English a delicacy and charm deeply appreciated by all 
who were willing to put themselves in touch with his point of 
view. While his untimely death, coming, as it did, just when he 
had reached the summit of his powers, prevented him from be- 
coming the historian of Southern literature, he had the honor of 
showing, both in temper and spirit, how the work should be done 
in his volume of "Biographical and Critical Studies of Southern 
Writers." In all my college experiences I have never known any 
man who followed the after career of his students with more 
sympathy and encouragement or went to greater lengths for 
promoting their advancement than he. As some one has pointed 
out, probably no other professor in the South before he was fifty 
has had so many of his students rise to positions of eminence in 
the best colleges and universities in the land. To-day Snyder, 
Hulme, Calvin Brown, Burke, Sewell, and Mims, to mention 
only a few of his students with whom 1 was associated in col- 
lege, are carrying on his work by inspiring their classes with the 
same ideals of life and of literature which were so dear to him. 

Dr. Tigert, Dr. Baskervill's brother-in-law, who had returned 
to his Alma Mater in the early eighties as Professor of Mental 
and Moral Philosophy, was already winning honors in the aca- 
demic world which later were to be equaled by his sure and rapid 
advance in the ecclesiastical councils of his Church. Though I 
never sat at his feet and hence never experienced the racking 
pains of studying Tigert's "Logic," I, nevertheless, felt the im- 
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pact of his strong personality and, with a host of others, was 
deeply grieved when he too was stricken down a few years later 
in the full flush of his vigorous manhood. 

Professor Merrill, "the frolic and the gentle," has also gone 
into the world of light ; and since this Assocation last met, death 
has found another shining mark in the ranks of the faculty. Dr. 
Dudley, who became Professor of Chemistry the year before I 
matriculated, will not meet with us again ; but his notable achieve- 
ments in his chosen field of instruction, his successful efforts in 
behalf of clean athletics at Vanderbilt and in the South, and his 
lasting work in strengthening the foundations of the Medical 
Department will remain for all time as a rich heritage to the 
University. 

Like clouds that rake the mountains' summits, 

Or waves that own no curbing hand, 
How fast has brother followed brother 

From sunshine to the sunless land! 

By the standards of the market place, these men did not win 
wealth or worldly honor, but they had their compensations ; they 
have not been forgotten by those they taught. 

Of the "noble living" who are members of the faculty from 
1887 to 1891, time will permit me to mention only three. My 
own indebtedness to Dr. Charles Forster Smith, who came to the 
University in 1883, is so great that I hesitate to express my feel- 
ings for him. His accurate scholarship, his exact knowledge, his 
wide range of reading, his charming conversational powers, and 
his intense interest in all things human made him one of the most 
delightful as well as one of the most inspiring teachers on the 
campus. The subject of the recitation might be a chapter in 
Thucydides, a paragraph in Demosthenes, or a chorus in Msohy- 
lus or Sophocles; but before the hour was over he was pretty 
sure to cite us some parallel passage or to quote us some bit of 
modern criticism that sent us hurrying to the library when the 
lecture was over. Himself one of the hardest students on the 
campus, he accepted literally Carlyle's doctrine of work, and he 
had scant respect for any man who skimped his work or failed 
to take his college duties seriously. For many years he has been 
an honored member of the faculty of the University of Wiscon- 
sin and has reaped the rewards dear to the heart of the scholar : 
but I question if he has ever found more ardent admirers or more 
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earnest students than his old Vanderbilt boys. To-day he ranks 
among the three or four great Greek scholars that this country 
has produced, and his "Reminiscences and Sketches" constitutes 
a real contribution to the history of the intellectual life of the 
South. 

With Dr. Baskervill he hailed with delight the new Southern 
literature which was beginning to attract the attention of the 
critics and the reading public; and it was due to them that the 
students and faculty of the University had the privilege of seeing 
and hearing George W. Cable, James Lane Allen, Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston, and Thomas Nelson Page during the winters of 
the late eighties. It was also largely due to them that Vanderbilt 
University began to take on a more cosmopolitan atmosphere and 
to become a convenient clearing house for those who were trying 
to blot out sectionalism and to develop a true spirit of nationalism 
in the South. 

Two other names remain to be mentioned. They have become 
in these later years such an intimate and integral part of the 
University that it is difficult for the present generation to think 
of them in connection with the far-off, romantic days of which I 
have been speaking. Dr. Tillett, who came to the University in 
1882 and became Dean of the Theological Department two years 
later, had already laid the foundation for the splendid work which 
he was to do in organizing and maintaining a theological faculty 
that, measured by scholarly attainments, by sympathetic attitude 
to the new light, and by a deep and reverential spirit for the best 
traditions of the Church, has been second to none in training a 
successful and consecrated ministry. It would be difficult, indeed, 
to estimate the services which he has rendered the Methodist 
Church during the thirty years of his deanship. In city pastor- 
ates, in slum districts, in rural Churches, in village communities, 
in theological seminaries, and in mission centers in all parts of 
the world Wesley Hall boys are to-day serving the Master more 
effectively, more earnestly, and more successfully because of the 
impress of his personality. I never studied under Dt. Tillett, nor 
was I a student in his department ; and yet I would be untrue to 
my feelings to-night if I did not make acknowledgment of my 
great personal indebtedness to him and bid him Godspeed in the 
new and inviting field upon which he is entering. 

Dr. Kirkland, who came straight from his doctor's cxamina- 
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tion in Leipzig to Vanderbilt in 1886, found a congenial atmos- 
phere already prepared for him by Drs. Smith and Baskervill. 
Those of us who entered his classes in the early days of his con- 
nection with the University will never forget his fine enthusiasm 
for the exact niceties of classical criticism nor his skill in impart- 
ing information about his favorite subjects of study. There were 
other things which we are also not likely to forget — the sharp 
thrusts of his rapierlike sarcasm when our ignorance was unusu- 
ally dense, the gentle but characteristic lisp, and the delicate 
silken burnsides which floated so bewitchingly in the breezes that 
found their way to the Latin room in the old building. Those of 
us who knew him then have not found it difficult to evaluate 
properly his tremendous fight for standards and his splendid 
work in toning up Southern institutions to a proper appreciation 
of true college ideals. The Supreme Court of Tennessee has 
anticipated any comments that I might make upon Dr. Kirkland's 
later activities. His integrity of purpose and his sincerity of 
motive have been questioned in some quarters, but not by those 
who knew him in the close and intimate relationship of instructor 
and student. To-day he stands as one of the educational states- 
men of the country, and in constructive ability he will be reckoned 
among the great educators of this generation. 

Not agreeing with Dr. Kirkland and the Board in all of their 
contentions, I, nevertheless, accept the decision of the court of 
last appeal at its full face value, and with all loyal alumni I pledge 
my devotion to the advancement of the University's best interests 
and assure its Board and its Chancellor that we stand ready to 
cooperate with them in carrying out in the spirit of the original 
donations the great trust that has been committed to their care. 
The future of Vanderbilt University is immense. By virtue of 
the location of the George Peabody College for Teachers in its 
immediate vicinity, and by reason of its own recent expansion due 
to the munificent gift to its Medical Department, it is rapidly 
Becoming one of the great educational plants of the country. 
But these evidences of its material prosperity will not blind us to 
the significance of its spiritual foundations. Its organization 
came as the result of prayer and thought and agony of spirit on 
the part of men who were profoundly moved by the intellectual, 
moral, and religious needs of the South. Its first great gift was 
a peace offering from the North, a golden link forged to bind 
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with bonds of brotherly love the sorely distracted sections of a 
reunited land. From the Southern Methodist Church it received 
its life being; and to a Methodist bishop, whose vision was large 
enough to project a great institution of learning and whose ad- 
ministrative wisdom was skillful enough to put it into successful 
operation, it owes its existence. Vanderbilt University is the 
direct and immediate product of religious forces put into oper- 
ation by one of the great Christian denominations of the land. 
Neither legal technicalities nor ecclesiastical contentions can de- 
prive it of its Christian heritage or absolve it of its solemn reli- 
gious obligations to its constituency. It is and it will remain a 
Christian institution, and it will hold fast to the deep underlying 
religious principles on which were laid the foundation stones of 
its glorious achievements. In this hour of its larger liberty it 
pledges anew its fealty to the highest ideals of Christian educa- 
tion and boldly affirms that its attitude toward the moral and 
religious problems of student life will be in harmony with the 
best Christian thought of the day. 

And this leads us to the consideration for a little while of the 
one great purpose which should dominate this and other institu- 
tions of like kind. Under the new conditions the professional 
departments of the University will easily adapt themselves to the 
tasks imposed upon them. That they will turn out specialists — 
nay, more, efficient specialists— is a foregone conclusion. But it 
is well to remember that not even efficiency is the end-all and be- 
all of modern education. For that reason I am more particularly 
interested in that aspect of college or university training that 
functions in the formation of character than I am in the devel- 
opment of specialists, however efficient they may be. It is the 
cultivation of taste, the development of insight, the strengthening 
of the muscles of the mind and the will — in a word, the produc- 
tion of men and women of sane thought and serious endeavor 
who are destined to become the intellectual and spiritual leaders 
of the community — that give excuse for being to our institutions 
of higher learning. 

It was a solemn note of warning sounded the other day by 
Dr. Henry Carter Adams, who declared that neither material 
advancement nor professional attainment nor personal efficiency 
nor national power, the recognized products of technical training, 
could be justified in and of themselves. He said : 
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They carry no ideals that are really worth while. They have no value 
except as means to an end. Our universities at this time fail to grasp this 
simple truth. The disastrous feature of the present situation is that we 
have accepted the test of the market as the chief, if not the only, test of 
university excellence. In training for efficiency we have forgotten what 
makes efficiency desirable. 

Efficiency for efficiency's sake is absurd. Efficiency is the source of 
power; and power uncontrolled by moral principle is quite as likely to 
tyrannize over men as to confer benefits upon them, a truth equally appli- 
cable to an efficient government or an efficient corporation. The just 
criticism of modern education is not that it has extended its jurisdiction 
to cover the manifold activities of modern life, but that it has lost its 
ideals and fails to stimulate the moral sense, without which there can be 
no true excellence. 

The pressing need of modem life is not more government to exercise 
more power, more engineers to build more bridges, more lawyers to win 
more cases, more doctors to discover more diseases, or more efficiency 
of any kind to produce more goods at less cost. That which Western 
civilization is waiting for — nay, crying for with a cry whose echo is 
thrown back from seven centuries of materialistic endeavor — is a proper 
attitude of mind and purposeful understanding of the art of living. 

But this conception of education is not out of harmony with 
the highest ideals of science. Said Louis Pasteur at the opening 
of the Pasteur Institute, in 1888, in a passage which sounds 
strangely prophetic at this hour : 

Two opposing laws seem to me now in contest. The one, a law of 
blood and death, opening out each day new modes of destruction, forces 
nations to be always ready for the battle. The other, a law of peace, work, 
and health, whose only aim is to deliver man from the calamities which 
beset him. The one seeks violent conquests, the other the relief of man- 
kind. The one places a single life above all victories, the other sacrifices 
hundreds of thousands of lives to the ambition of a single individual. The 
law of which we are the instruments strives even through the carnage to 
cure the wounds due to the law of war. Treatment by our antiseptic 
methods may preserve the lives of thousands of soldiers. Which of these 
two laws will prevail, God only knows. But of this we may be sure: 
that science, in obeying the law of humanity, will always labor to enlarge 
the frontiers of life. 

As one looks back through the perspective of more than a 
score of years to his own college days, he realizes that the test 
of a university is not to be sought for in the number of students 
enrolled, the size of its endowment funds, or the bigness of its 
physical equipment, valuable as these things are ; but it is rather 
to be found in the deep and abiding personality of a few men 
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who, by reason of their scholarship, their patient skill, and their 
quiet devotion to learning, were able to give spiritual significance 
to the daily experiences of college life and conduct the youth 
intrusted to their care along the radiant pathway that leads to 
the twin temples of truth and wisdom. A university, in its last 
analysis, is only "a company of scholars in which those who have 
discovered the mind make full, profitable, and productive use of 
their discovery"; or, as expressed in the more elaborate phrase- 
ology of President Butler: "The university is the resting place 
of those activities, those scholarly inspirations, those intellectual 
endeavors which make for spiritual insight, spiritual depth, and 
spiritual beauty, but which cannot be transmuted into any coin 
less base than highest human service." If this definition is cor- 
rect — and I am not inclined to question it— then we are driven to 
the conclusion that one of the chief functions of the university 
is the development of strong, vigorous personalities who possess 
within themselves those qualities of mind and heart which make 
for successful leadership. This age needs, as no other age has 
ever needed, men of light and leading — I care not whether they 
be statesmen, jurists, scientists, physicians, engineers, educators, 
poets, preachers, or business men — who find their highest joy in 
the recognition of obligation incurred and opportunities offered 
for rendering disinterested service to their fellow men. And in 
a democracy such as ours where shall we look for such leaders 
if not in our colleges and universities? From the time of the or- 
ganization of the universities in the Middle Ages down to the 
present they have been training schools for the development of 
men who have made possible the progress of the race toward the 
goals of human achievement. From them have come for the 
most part the leaders who have widened the boundaries of human 
knowledge and have won new provinces for the enthronement of 
human wisdom. Says Bishop Brent in his Nobel Lectures : 

It has always been so, and will always be so, unless the university ab- 
dicates its vocation, that its sons will guide the destinies of nations, preside 
over the progress of science, steer the ship of commerce, shepherd the 
souls of men, spell out for the masses their own ideals in practical form, 
and reveal to them their own unrealized wealth and undeveloped force. 
This is especially and increasingly true of an American university, the 
doors of which arc thrown wide open, not to wealth, not to a class of any 
sort, but more and more to every young man who aspires to the training 
it affords and who has virility enough to make his way into its halls. . . . 
12 
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Education is no synonym for intellectualism barren and aloof from the 
hurly-burly of productive activity. It is the coordinating of all the gifts 
that endow mankind and the putting of them into shape for broad and 
effective use; it is the discovering of man to himself, his place in the 
social order, his responsibility, his opportunity, his liberty. ... In so 
far as the university recognizes these things it approximates the ideal 
and sends out into the world an unbroken stream of leaders, whose wis- 
dom the multitudes wait for, on whose strength they depend, at whose 
call they rise above themselves and lift the whole of God's big purpose for 
mankind a notch nearer the summit." 

In time of hesitation and doubt a democracy looks to its leaders 
for guidance and direction ; for, after all, democracy is, in Maz- 
zini's fine phrase, "the progress of all, through all, under the 
leadership of the best and wisest." Whatever expedients other 
forms of government may have for obtaining succor in times of 
distress, a democracy is compelled to make its appeal to those 
who, by reason of their known wisdom and tried character, have 
been chosen to positions of leadership and command. When the 
foundations of society are threatened by foes without or within, 
when upheaval and confusion seem imminent, then search for 
leadership becomes insistent, and the final test of the democracy 
is just its ability to find and recognize its leaders and to put 
itself under their control. 

But what provision may a democracy make for securing lead- 
ers when they are needed? To ask the question is to answer it. 
The universal experience of mankind would seem to teach us that 
education, in its truest and best sense, is the one sure process by 
which such results may be obtained. This fact is ample explana- 
tion of the rich and generous provision the peoples of all modern 
cultural States are making both by means of private philanthropy 
and public taxation for the education of their sons and daughters, 
certainly one of the most remarkable social phenomena of modern 
times. Such provision means salvation for the State, not merely 
because it furnishes enlightenment to the masses, but because it 
gives opportunity to the individuals, irrespective of rank or birth 
or wealth, to prepare themselves for places of honor and influence 
by reason of their own highest and best attainments. Every true 
democracy, therefore, provides, as President Butler expresses it, 
a "ladder of education and opportunity that the humblest may 
rise to the very top if he is capable and worthy. The most pre- 
cious thing in the world is the individual human mind and soul, 
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with its capacity for growth and service. To bind it fast to a 
formula, to hold it in check to serve the selfish ends of medioc- 
rity, to deny it utterance and expression, political, economic, and 
moral, is to make democracy impossible as a permanent social 
and governmental force." 

It has been the glory of American democracy that at every 
critical period in our history there have arisen men of towering 
personality and convincing character who were able to render 
great and lasting service to the State. It is true that neither 
Washington nor Lincoln owed much to university education as 
we now understand the term; they were rather the radiant ex- 
ceptions that test the rule. In our own time the one man who 
has forged to the front as the trusted leader of his people is just 
the type of university man that we are most delighted to honor. 
To-night President Wilson sits in his lonely chamber in the White 
House and bears on his bursting heart the burden of a hundred 
millions of souls; but he splendidly illustrates democracy's suc- 
cess not only in finding a leader, but in confidently intrusting to 
his hands one of the most stupendous tasks given to any Ameri- 
can statesman since the adoption of the Constitution. In Wood- 
row Wilson the American people have found a strong and fear- 
less leader, whose devotion to duty is only equaled by his desire 
to maintain peace with honor between our own nation and the 
rest of the world. Aside from his great victories in the realm of 
economics and politics, he has won the lasting gratitude of all true 
and loyal patriots for keeping our country out of the maddest 
and stupidest war this world has ever seen. His integrity of 
purpose, his sincerity of character, his fine enthusiasm for the 
ideals of a democratic government, and his unbounded faith in 
the ultimate triumph of right over might have given him a unique 
place in the annals of the country and have won for him the 
affectionate respect and esteem of his fellow citizens. His career 
is an eloquent witness to the fact that the American people have 
strength enough in their loins to produce a leader when they need 
him and wisdom enough in their hearts to accept his leadership 
when once they have been convinced of their need. To Woodrow 
Wilson the colleges and universities may well point as the type 
and symbol of the educated leader in public life and a concrete 
example of what the trained intellect and the disciplined heart 
may accomplish in the realm of difficult achievement. 
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DEAN'S REPORT, COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCE, 

1914-15. 

Published in Part. 

To the Chancellor of Vanderbilt University. 

Sir: I have the honor to present the following report of the 
College of Arts and Science for the year 1914-15: 

New Students Entering in 1914-15. 

The number of new students who entered the College of Arts 
and Science and the School of Engineering the present year is 195, 
a number exceeding the record of any year since the founding 
of the University. It will be interesting to compare the enroll- 
ment of new students who have entered during the last four 
years : 



1914-15 195 

1913-M 169 

1912-13 130 

1911-12 142 



Entrance Record. 

A table showing the schools where the 189 new students enter- 
ing in September were prepared, the units offered, the units ac- 
cepted for admission, and the units conditioned or deficient, was 
published in the Vanderbilt Quarterly for November as an 
earlier portion of this report. 

The record of new students entering since September is as 
follows : 



Unit. 


Units 


Unit* 




Offered* Accepted. C 


i.mliliot" 


*d. Course. 


Hickman, Blanche. .Marion High School... 15 


14 




B.S. 


Jobe, T. S University of Alabama. 15^ 


14 




B.S. 


Lipscomb, Olive Whitworth College 14 


14 




B.S. 


Milam. E. B Dallas High School.... 12% 


T2J4 




Premed. 




12 


2 


B.E. 




14 




Irreg. 








6 
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From these data we make the following classification : 

Number entering without condition in regular courses 88 

Number entering with condition of one- half unit in regular courses 13 

Number entering with condition of one unit in regular courses 20 

Number entering with condition of one and one-half units in regular 

courses 14 

Number entering with condition of two units in regular courses 16 

Number in irregular courses offering not less than fourteen units 8 

Number in irregular courses offering thirteen and one-half units 3 

Number in irregular courses offering thirteen units 3 

Number in irregular courses offering twelve and one-half units 2 

Number in irregular courses offering twelve units 12 

Number in premedical course without condition.. 12 

Number in premedical course conditioned one-half unit 2 

Number in premedical course conditioned one unit 1 

Number in premedical course conditioned two units 1 

Total 195 



Methods of Admission. 

The following table shows the methods of admission offered by 
new students and the number who entered under each during the 
year 1914-15: 



Examination in all subjects 9 

Certificate and examination 17 

Certificate from affiliated schools n 1 

Certificate from schools accredited by Commission of Southern Colleges 

and Schools 27 

Certificate of transfer from other colleges 31 

Total ~ 195 



Failure to Remove Entrance Conditions and Deficiencies 

in Academic Work. 

The rule of the faculty that no student may matriculate for his 
second year if his entrance units are in any way incomplete went 
into effect last year, and in consequence nineteen students of the 
class entering in 19 13 were not allowed to register in September, 
1914. In June, 1914, letters were sent to fifteen students advising 
them not to return because of serious failures in their academic 
work. 
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Class Attendanxe. 
The number of absences during the year 1914-15 is as follows : 

Flr»t Second 
Semester. Seine»ter. 



Students never absent 7 2 

Students absent from one to ten times 164 135 

Students absent from eleven to twenty times 150 142 

Students absent from twenty-one to thirty times 32 60 

Students absent thirty-one or more times 19 15 

Half cuts counted for sickness 395 529 

Half cuts counted for business 67 83 

Half cuts counted for athletics, etc 260 415 

Half cuts counted for emergency 6 52 

Scholarship Record. 

Students reported not deficient 229 212 

Students reported deficient in one subject 62 74 

Students reported deficient in two subjects 38 30 

Students reported deficient in three subjects 15 14 

Students reported deficient in four or more subjects 9 12 



The larger number of students in the attendance record than 
in the scholarship record is due to the fact that several continued 
work in the University up to nearly the close of the sessions, but 
withdrew before intermediate and final examination. 

Class Reports. 

The following classification is based on the reports of the in- 
structors for the close of the first and second semesters : 



Fikst Semester. 







FumL 


Craditioawl. 


Number 


Dropped. 




19 


IS 


0 


0 


4 






26 


0 


3 


0 


Biology (3) 


52 


36 


1 


12 


3 




18s 


153 


10 


12 


10 


Chemistry Laboratory (1) ... 


91 


76 


5 


0 


10 






9 


1 


0 


1 




70 


64 


0 


0 


6 






21 


5 


5 


2 






124 


22 


2 


2 




87 


72 


8 


6 


1 




47 


42 


3 


0 


2 




32 




3 


0 


4 




46 


41 


4 


0 


1 






6 


0 


0 


I 






3 


0 


0 


0 
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Number 


N'umbrr 


Number 


Xmlur 




EbtoIM. 








Dr» Pr «d. 






44 


■I 


0 


9 






71 


12 


c 

J 


2 


German (n) 


22 


20 


[ 


I 


0 


Greek (i) 


r» 


\2 
O 


O 


I 


0 


Greek (2) 




l6 


0 


n 

*-* 


I 






4 


0 


0 


0 






88 


0 


A 


I 






17 


0 


2 


2 


History (n) 


II 


8 


2 


0 


I 


Latin (1) 


67 


64 


1 


I 


I 




27 


24 


0 


I 




Latin (l) 


I 


1 


0 


0 


O 




140 


103 


9 


25 


3 






12 


2 


2 


0 


Philosophy (1) 


58 


SO 


4 


2 


2 




M 


12 


2 


0 


0 






104 


4 


2 


I 






12 


2 


0 


n 






12 


0 


0 


0 




38 


3i 


0 


3 


A 

H 


Romance Languages. 














89 


80 


4 


2 


3 




75 


73 


T 


0 


I 






22 


1 


0 


0 






34 


0 


0 


0 






14 


0 


0 


0 




Second Seme; 


5TER. 










16 


14 


0 


1 


I 








0 


0 


I 




48 


48 


0 


0 


0 




158 


117 


I 


34 


0 


Chemistry Laboratory 


(1) 85 


65 


6 


2 


12 






12 


0 


0 






66 


45 


3 


T. 


15 






28 


2 


I 


I 






Il6 


11 


8 


12 






72 


9 


8 


O 


English (3) 


50 


34 


0 


0 


ID 






23 


1 


0 








34 


2 


4 


4 






5 


0 


0 


I 






2 


0 


0 


I 


German (1) 


48 


43 


3 


0 


2 






60 


13 


4 


13 
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Numb*! 


1 a 


Number 




Samtx r 


r*^rman ( 1 1 ) 


> j 


'/ 


n 


0 


c 


Greek ( I * 


■11 


•J" 


t 
1 


I 


I 

* 


VII vvi\ V*' 






n 




0 


Clr+**\r ( l l"\ 




4 




n 




Hictnrv ( 1 \ 


r n 3 


Vj I 


in 


8 


TC 

J 


14 i ttnrv (12} 




16 


J 


0 


2 


14 i^torv fit) 


io 


7 




0 


I 


T .a tin ( 1 \ 


6? 


3/ 








Latin (2) 


26 




1 


I 


I 


latin ( i\ 






0 


0 


0 






85 


4 


52 


29 




*7 


12 


O 


5 


0 




62 


42 


5 


7 


8 




11 


9 


0 


0 


2 




»3 


93 


7 


3 


10 




15 


10 


0 


0 


5 






15 


1 


0 


0 




32 


25 


0 


1 


6 


Romance Languages. 














88 


68 


13 


4 


13 






67 


.1 


I 


4 






22 


_' 


0 


3 




34 


32 


2 


0 


0 




15 


13 


0 


0 


2 



Term Reports. 

The percentage of failures for the first and second semesters is 
as follows: 





First Secund 
Srincnter. Semrttrr. 






7 






0 






0 






23 




6 


11 






0 
















i6tf 


14 




im 


19 




6# 


0 






4 




954 


IS 






0 






6* 
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Flr>t 

Sctncfter. 


Second 




T 




flprma n i 1 1 ^ 


r\ 


t\ 
U 




•»t/ 


0 




rt 


U 




rt 


U 


T-fictnrv f 


12*4 




"Hictnrv f 




T ¥ 
1 1 


Wictnrv ( 1 1\ 






Latin f 1 'i 




8 

S.J 


Tjjtin ( y\ 






\\ If HfMTlJltff Q l 11 




Aft 


\ 1 n t rt t ■ tti *i #-f**tf lo| 


» r 




l^riii/w/*r*riw I 1 1 


in'X 








0 


PlllfClf** ( I ^ 




9/» 


Phvsirs 


tc 


0 










8 


4 




7tf 


9 







SJ4 






9 






6 






0 



Deficiencies. 
Monthly. 

The number of students in the College of Arts and Science 
whose serious failures in classroom work demanded special atten- 
tion is as follows : 



Oct. Nov. 


F*b. 


Mar. 


Apr. 




22 




26 


7 




6 




8 


2 




7 




5 


2 


Students requested to withdraw for failures. 0 0 


0 




2 


1 


Intermediate and Final. 










Students requested to withdraw for violation of rules . 




2 




0 






2 




5 






2 




0 






II 




17 






24 




0 



New Fraternity Regulations. 

Among new fraternity regulations, the following is especially 
deserving of mention : 
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No freshman or other student may be initiated into a fraternity 
or sorority until after the November reports have been rendered, 
and eligibility then will depend upon the student's obtaining a 
record in scholarship that would permit participation in inter- 
collegiate athletics. If thus debarred in November, the next op- 
portunity will occur at the close of the first term; if then still 
debarred by deficient scholarship, no further opportunity will be 
given until the end of the first year's work. Pledging may occur 
at any time after matriculation, but pledged students are not to 
be considered in the application of these regulations as members 
of a fraternity until they have been regularly initiated. 

Faculty Advisers. 

It has been thought wise, after careful deliberation on the part 
of the faculty, to organize a committee of its members to serve 
as advisers of the freshmen. The committee is composed of all 
the freshmen instructors not excused by the Chancellor and other 
faculty members willing to cooperate in this work. It is hoped 
that such a system will lead to a more intimate understanding of 
the needs and problems connected with a student's first year in 
college and that greater opportunities for help and counsel on 
the part of the faculty will be afforded. The plan was put into 
operation in April of the present year, and the class was divided 
among sixteen faculty advisers. All freshmen whose homes are 
not in the city will not be allowed to room outside of Kissam Hall 
unless by special permission of the Chancellor. 

Peabody Students. 

The number of students in George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers who entered the various classes at Vanderbilt during the 
present academic year is as follows : 

Fall Term. 

German 10 Public Speaking i 

French 16 Chemistry 19 

Mathematics 6 Geology 1 

Latin 4 Gymnasium r 

History 12 Economics 2 

Physics 2 Philosophy 1 

English 2 — 

Spanish 2 Total 80 

Biology 1 
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Winter Term. 

German 7 Public Speaking o 

History 10 Chemistry 16 

French 14 Geology I 

Latin 4 Gymnasium 3 

Mathematics 5 Economics 1 

Physics 1 Logic 1 

English 2 — 

Spanish O Total 68 

Biology 3 

Spring Term. 

German 6 Public Speaking o 

French 14 Chemistry IS 

Mathematics 4 Geology o 

History 8 Gymnasium 2 

Latin 3 Economics 2 

Physics I Logic 1 

English 3 — 

Spanish o Total 60 

Biology I 

The number of Vanderbilt students entering courses at Pea- 
body is as follows : Fall term — History of Education, 2 ; Classical 
Languages (without credit, 6), 7; Teaching of Mathematics, 2; 
Agriculture, 2; German, 1; Domestic Science (without credit), 
1; Physical Training (without credit), 1; Economics, 1 ; Home 
Economics (without credit), 1. Total, 18. Winter term — His- 
tory of Education, 1; Classical Languages (without credit, 5), 
6 ; Teaching of Mathematics, 1 ; Agriculture, 2 ; German, 1 ; Do- 
mestic Science (without credit), 1; Economics, 1; Home Eco- 
nomics (without credit), 1. Total, 14. Spring term — History 
of Education, 1; Classical Languages (without credit, 5), 6; 
Teaching of Mathematics, 1 ; Agriculture, 2 ; Domestic Science 
(without credit), 1; Economics, 1: Home Economics (without 
credit), 1. Total, 13. 

Convocation Day. 

The custom was established at the beginning of the present 
college year of selecting one day in every month to be known as 
Convocation Day. On this occasion some speaker of prominence 
addresses the student body. The speakers for the year 1914-15 
were as follows: September 21, J. H. Kirkland, Ph.D., LL.D., 
D.C.L., Chancellor Vanderbilt University ; October 28, Bruce R. 
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Payne, Ph.D., President George Peabody College for Teachers; 
November 23, Henry S. Pritchett, Ph.D., LL.D., President Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching; February 
15, F. S. Brockman, B.A., Secretary National Committee, Y. M. 
C. A. of China; March 1, W. S. Currell, Ph.D., President Uni- 
versity of South Carolina; April 12, F. P. Keppel, Litt.D., Dean 
Columbia University. 

Bibliography of Academic Faculty. 

The literary and scientific contributions on the part of the pro- 
fessors and instructors in the College of Arts and Science during 
the year 1914-15 are as follows: 

H. Z. Kip : "Review of Herder and Klopstock : A Comparative 
Study by Frederick Henry Adler, Ph.D." Journal of English and 
Germanic Philology, April, 191 5. "Scientific German Reader" 
(in preparation), Oxford University Press. 

D. L. McMurry: "The Indian Policy of the United States 
Government and the Economic Development of the Southwest 
from 1789 to 1801." Tennessee Historical Magazine, March, 
I9I5- 

St. George L. Sioussat : "Tennessee and National Political Par- 
ties, 1850-1860" (read at the Chicago meeting of the American 
Historical Association, December, 1914; not yet published). 
"Memphis as a Gateway of the West: A Study in Transporta- 
tion" (read at the New Orleans meeting of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Historical Association, April, 1914 ; not yet published). "Ten- 
nessee" (article in McLaughlin & Hart's Encyclopedia of Amer- 
ican Government, D. Appleton & Company, 1914). "The Jour- 
nal of Daniel Smith," edited with introduction and notes for the 
first number of the Tennessee Historical Magazine, March, 1915. 
"Historical Activities in the Old Southwest" (in Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, Volume I., December, 1914). "The 
Work of the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Southern States" (in Vanderbilt Quarterly, March, 191 5). 
"History in the High School Curriculum : A Plea for Fair Play," 
Teachers' History Magazine, March, 1914. 

J. C. Ransom: "The Question of Justice," an article on the 
origin of the war, Yale Review, July, 191 5. 

Edwin Mims: "The Masters of Modern French Criticism," 
South Atlantic Quarterly, January, 1914. "Charles Eliot Nor- 
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ton," Methodist Review, April, 1914. "Review of Paul Elmer 
Moore's Shelburne Essays, 'The Drift of Romanticism,' " Sewanee 
Review, July, 1914. "Literature as an Aid to the Art of Think- 
ing," a series of six lectures delivered at the University of Vir- 
ginia (to be published later). "A Chapter on Southern Poetry 
during the Civil War," Cambridge History of American Liter- 
ature (in preparation). 

J. H. Yoe: "Organic Evolution" (read before the Tennessee 
Academy of Science, 1914 ; to be published in Transactions for 
the Year). "A Study of a Unicellar Plant Found in Sodium 
Phosphate Solution" (in preparation). 

B. F. Luker: "The Use of the Infinitive Instead of a Finite 
Verb in French" (in preparation). 

W. H. Schuerman: "Control of Mississippi River Floods" 
(Proceedings of Engineering Association of the South, 1914). 

B. E. Young: "Review of Babbitt's 'The Masters of Modern 
French Criticism,' " Sewanee Review, October, 1914. 

R. B. Steele: "The Participle in Livy," American Journal of 
Philology, Volume XXXV. "The Passive Periphrastic in Latin," 
Transactions American Philological Association, Volume XLIV. 
"The Future Periphrastic in Latin," Classical Philology, Volume 
VIII. "The Participial Usage in Cicero's Epistles," American 
Journal of Philology, Volume XXXIV. "Case Usage in Livy," 
Leipzig, Germany. "Quintus Curtius Rufus," Proceedings of 
the American Philological Association, Volume XLIII. 

E. L. Johnson: "Historical Grammar of the Ancient Persian 
Language" (in preparation), Volume VIII., I'andcrbilt Oriental 
Series, American Book Company. 

W. H. Hollinshead: "A Textbook on Qualitative Analysis" (in 
preparation ) . 

H. C. Tolman: Devotional editor The Living Church, 1914-15. 
Collaborator Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Madressa Jubilee Volume, a 
volume commemorating the fiftieth anniversary of the Madressa, 
or School of Parsec Studies, at the University of Bombay, Bom- 
bay, India. "The Inscriptions and Sculptures on the Grave of 
King Darius at Nakshi Rustam" (reprinted from the above). 
"Does Yauna Takabara (Dar. NRa) Signify 'Shield' (i. e., Pe- 
tasos) -Wearing Ionians?" Proceedings of the American Philo- 
logical Association, Volume XLIV. "The Grave Relief of King 
Darius," American Journal of Archeology, Volume XVII. 
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"HtpatKjj iotiyp, Mrfiucj) ia$ijs: An Erroneous Reversal of Terms," 
Proceedings of the American Philological Association, Volume 
XLIII. 

John Daniel: "Electrolytic Action in Combination Fillings" 
(read before the Tennessee Academy of Science; not yet pub- 
lished). "Spraying" (read before the Tennessee Horticultural 
Society; not yet published). "The Determinations of Photomet- 
ric and Efficiency Value of a New Form of Light" (not yet pub- 
lished). 

L. C. Glenn: "The Growth of Our Knowledge of Tennessee 
Geology" (Resources of Tennessee, Volume II., pages 167-219). 
"The General Features of the Tennessee Coal Field North of the 
Tennessee Central Railroad" (Resources of Tennessee, Volume 
III., pages 4-25). "State Supervision of Forestry" (Resources 
of Tennessee, Volume III., pages 63-73). "A Tripoli Deposit 
Near Butler, Tenn." (Resources of Tennessee, Volume IV., 
pages 29-35). "Physiographic Influences in the Development of 
Tennessee" (Resources of Tennessee, Volume V., pages 44-64). 
"An Unnoticed Physiographic Feature of Tennessee," Trans- 
actions Tennessee Academy of Science, Volume I., page 73 
(abstract). "Exhibit of Some of the Early Geological Maps of 
Tennessee," Transactions Tennessee Academy of Science, Vol- 
ume I., page 95 (abstract). "Report on the State Coal Lands 
at Petros, Tenn.," MS. reports and maps submitted to the 
State Geological Survey. "Report on a City Water Supply at 
Lafollette, Tenn.," MS. reports and maps submitted to the State 
Geological Survey. "The Geology of Dams and Reservoirs," 
delivered at March meeting of the Engineering Association of the 
South (to be published in 191 5 proceedings). 

H. C. Sanborn : New editions of the works of Zschokke, Wil- 
denbruch, Eckstein, Scheffel, Schiller, and Myer-Foerster. "An 
Introduction to Esthetics" (in preparation). 

Respectfully submitted. H. C. Tolman, 

Dean of the College of Arts and Science. 
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REPORT OF THE REGISTRAR, JUNE, 1915. 

The following report of the Registrar is presented, the tables 
showing the usual record of persons giving instruction in the 
University in 1914-15 and also the attendance upon the University 



as a whole : 

1913-11. 1914-15. 

Professors 55 53 

Associate professors 11 12 

Adjunct and assistant professors 9 9 

Instructors 23 27 

Lecturers, demonstrators, and assistants 40 41 

Fellows and assistants 4 2 

Undergraduate assistants 27 25 

Administrative officers 17 17 

Total 186 186 

Students. 

Academic 335 361 

Engineering 74 62 

Biblical 109 50 

Law 79 57 

Medical 382 310 

Pharmacy 40 33 

Dental 134 109 

1,153 982 

Less names counted twice 35 24 

1,118 958 

Names counted twice are distributed as follows : 

Academic and Biblical 20 15 

Academic and Law 13 8 

Academic and Medical 2 1 



35 24 

After the general catalogue went to press, the following stu- 
dents matriculated, and their names are included in the above 
enrollment : C Dandridge Isom, Nashville, Tain., sophomore en- 
gineer, and Letha Conrad Stevenson, Nashville, Tenn., freshman 
engineer. 
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Academic and Engineering Departments. 

GRADUATE STUDENTS. 

Academic. 

1913 14. 1914-15. 

Graduate Biblical students taking graduate aca- 
demic work 13 s 

Other graduate students 23 21 

36 26 

Less names counted twice 1 0 

35 26 

UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS. 

Academic. 

Seniors 53 39 

Juniors 46 55 

Sophomores 74 82 

Freshmen 106 141 

Irregulars 21 17 

300 334 

Engineering. 

Seniors 7 7 

Juniors 7 13 

Sophomores 23 19 

Freshmen 37 22 

Irregulars 1 

74 62 

Total enrollment in Academic and Engineering 
Departments 409 422 

The following table shows the history of the present senior 
class from the time of its entrance: 

Acadetnlc. neering;. 

Number entering the freshman class in 191 1 104 15 

Number failing to return in September, 1912 46 9 

Number failing to return in September, 1913 31 5 

Number failing to return in September, 1914 3 1 

Number of original freshmen dropping out for a time at 

least 80 15 

Number of original freshmen returning to the class of 1915. I o 
Number of original freshmen still in college (some depart- 
ment) but not graduating in 1915 2 2 

Number of original freshmen graduating before 191 5 1 o 

• 

1 
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The present number of the Quarterly is given up altogether 
to the commencement of this year. It is generally agreed that, 
from every standpoint, it was the most successful of recent 
years and perhaps in the entire history of the University. The 
annual sermon and the principal addresses at the alumni ban- 
quet are printed in full. We give now a running account of the 
main features of the commencement exercises, starting with the 
Phi Beta Kappa banquet on Saturday evening and ending with 
the commencement exercises Wednesday morning. 

The Phi Beta Kappa Banquet. 

The June meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society was cele- 
brated by a banquet at the Tulane Hotel on Saturday evening, 
June 12. The address on that occasion was delivered by Prof. 
John M. McBryde, Jr., Professor of English in the University 
of the South and Editor of the Sewanee Review. A large mem- 
bership was present and thoroughly enjoyed the interesting and 
illuminating words of the speaker. Professor McBryde spoke, 
in part, as follows: "With its birth coincident with that of our 
nation, with a roll of members containing such a list of distin- 
guished names as few other societies can boast of, with a record 
of unselfish service in the cause of sound scholarship, what is 
the present function of the society in our colleges? Has it made 
for itself a distinct place in the minds and hearts of our college 
men and women ? Is it continuing to live up to the ideals estab- 
lished by its founders in colonial days, and can it still command 
the respect and reverence which it inspired in years gone by? 
Such questions naturally suggest themselves to our minds as we 
review the splendid past of a noble fraternity. In the minds of 
the founders the chief function of the society was to promote 
scholarship rather than merely to reward it. And to-day also 
the leaders of the society regard the granting of membership not 
as an end in itself, but as a means to an end. In order to make 
this more evident to the new chapters, the society has now under 
consideration a new form of initiation with a view to recom- 
mending its general use. In some chapters to-day, however, the 
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idea seems to be in granting the key to bestow a reward on those 
who have earned it. Apparently it is difficult to distinguish be- 
tween these two functions, and yet the distinction is useful and 
should be made; for, having lost its elements of coherence as an 
undergraduate society, the organization may, in the eyes of some, 
seem to exist solely for the purpose of awarding in perfunctory 
fashion certain honors which have been earned through honest 
effort. Indeed, in some institutions the Phi Beta Kappa might 
even seem to offer an analogy to football, the key symbolizing in 
the intellectual lines what the 'Varsity letter stands for in the 
case of members for the first team. In these days, when ath- 
letics absorb such an undue proportion of the students' activities, 
when the literary societies are having a hard struggle for ex- 
istence and in some instances have degenerated into debating 
societies, with teams trained by paid coaches like football squads 
to win in intercollegiate contests, surely there is more need than 
ever of a society which fosters in the student a love of learning, 
which encourages him in intellectual activity, which inspires him 
with a profound respect for scholarship. Having passed through 
two wars, the War of the Revolution and the War between the 
States, the society is now stronger than ever and is growing 
in its influence on the intellectual life of our colleges. Though it 
no longer binds its members by solemn oaths to assist one an- 
other with life and property, it lays upon each initiate obligations 
no less sacred, to live up to its ideals and traditions of devoted 
scholarship, its lofty principles of morality, of benevolence, and 
of Christian service. Animated by such a spirit, the Phi Beta 
Kappa is in a fair way to fulfill the noble purposes of its found- 
ers, 'to destroy the prejudices that too frequently subsist between 
different universities,' and to help to bring about a fraternal 
union of the 'wise and virtuous' throughout the whole country." 

The following members of the senior class won the honor of 
election to the society: Leo L. Cole, Thomas H. Elliott, Jr., Clif- 
ton A. Ragsdale, Mamie Richardson, and Jacob Tyree Woodson. 
James Fulton Zimmerman was elected to membership on the basis 
of his work as a graduate student during the past two years. 

The Commencement Sermon. 

Rev. W. C. Bitting, pastor of the Second Baptist Church of 
St. Louis, preached the annual commencement sermon before an 
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audience that completely filled the chapel in College Hall. It 
was universally pronounced to be one of the most brilliant and 
most prophetic sermons ever heard in the city of Nashville. We 
are glad to be able to give to the readers of the Quarterly this 
sermon in full. With many brilliant epigrams, it is held together 
by a coherence of thought that amply repays the most careful 
reading. Some of his statements, taken out of their context, lend 
themselves easily to misrepresentation, but the sermon when con- 
sidered as a whole strikes one as discriminating and fair. In its 
presentation of the relation between the Church and the uni- 
versity, in its analysis of present-day tendencies in religious 
thought, and in its plea that educated people should take an in- 
creasing interest in the promotion of genuine religion, it may be 
said to be a monumental deliverance. Reen forced, as it was, by 
the magnetic personality of Dr. Bitting, it left a lasting impres- 
sion upon all who heard it. 

Vesper Services. 

As has been the custom for several years, Mrs. E. L. Ashford 
arranged a special service of song for five o'clock Sunday after- 
noon. The University community and their friends had the op- 
portunity of hearing a most impressive service led by the quar- 
tet of the Vine Street Temple. Dean H. C. Tolman presided 
and made appropriate comments. 

Meeting of the Board of Trust. 
The Board of Trust met in Wesley Hall Monday morning at 
nine o'clock. The following members were present : Judge W. 
C. Ratcliffe, Whitefoord R. Cole, George M. Neely, George B. 
Winton, William Hughes, Arthur B. Ransom, Charles N. Burch, 
Eugene J. Buffington, James A. Robins, Elliott H. Jones, James 
R. Bingham, Marvin M. Cullom, Allen R. Carter, Joseph E. 
Washington, William L. Moose, William T. Sanders, A. C. Ford, 
Robert F. Maddux, Robert F. Jackson, Claude Waller, and Chan- 
cellor Kirkland. 

The Chancellor's report, reviewing the work of the year and 
outlining in a most comprehensive way the lines along which the 
University should work, was read and referred to various com- 
mittees for their consideration. The report was, in part, a sum- 
mary of Dean Tolman's report, which is published in full in 
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another part of the Quarterly. The financial report has been 
published in separate form. It is sufficient to say here that the 
report was in every sense a full consideration of the affairs of 
the University, penetrating in its analysis of the needs of the in- 
stitution and prophetic of a greater future. 

The resignations of Maj. R. W. Millsaps, Mr. John R. Pep- 
per, and Drs. E. B. Chappell and W. J. Young were accepted. 
In view of the fact that the terms of three of these men would 
naturally expire next year, it was decided not to fill their places 
at this time. Mr. Morris Brandon, of the class of 1882, a promi- 
nent lawyer of Atlanta, Ga., was elected a member of the Board. 
His election gives general satisfaction, especially with those who 
have had the opportunity of seeing the loyal service which he 
has rendered the University in the alumni meetings at Atlanta. 

The following members of the Board were reelected : Hon. J. 
C. McReynoIds, of Washington, D. C. ; Rev. Charles W. Byrd. 
of Greensboro, N. C. ; Eugene J. Buffington, of Chicago, 111. ; 
Frank C. Rand, of St. Louis: Charles N. Burch, of Memphis; 
and James A. Robins, of McKenzie. The Board of Trust thus 
continues the wise policy, inaugurated a few years ago, of elect- 
ing to its membership the alumni of the University, who are 
naturally most interested in its welfare. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
Whitefoord R. Cole, President; Dr. G. B. Winton and W. T. 
Sanders, Vice Presidents ; Judge Claude Waller, Secretary. The 
election of Mr. Cole as President has met with general satisfac- 
tion because of his long-continued interest in the University, to 
which he has given so much of his time and wisdom. He is thus 
the first alumnus chosen for this responsible position and will 
doubtless be even more than heretofore a promoter of the wel- 
fare of the institution. He, Chancellor Kirkland, Dr. G. B. Win- 
ton, G. M. Neely, Judge Claude Waller, A. B. Ransom, and 
Robert E. Jackson constitute the Executive Committee. 

A special feature of the meeting of the Board was the read- 
ing of the report of Dr. W. F. Tillett, Dean of the School of 
Religion. In the preceding number of the Quarterly a state- 
ment with regard to the future plans and policy of this depart- 
ment appeared, and so it is not necessary to reproduce at this 
point the Dean's comprehensive analysis of the existing situa- 
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tion. The report made a most favorable impression on the Board 
of Trust. 

The previous action of the Executive Committee in electing 
Prof. J. F. Norris to succeed the late Dr. William L. Dudley was 
approved by the Board. No recent election to the faculty of 
Vanderbilt University has given such satisfaction to those who 
know the widespread reputation of Dr. Norris as the author of 
important books and articles and as a teacher and administrator. 
A fuller account of his life and work will appear in the alumni 
magazine for October. The resignation of Dr. H. Z. Kip as 
assistant professor of German made necessary the reorganization 
of the Department of German by the election of Mr. C. R. May- 
field and Dr. S. N. Hagen as assistant professors of equal rank. 
Dr. E. T. Reinke was elected assistant professor of biology to 
succeed Dr. George W. Martin. 

The most delightful feature of the meeting of the Board of 
Trust was the luncheon given by Chancellor Kirkland at the 
Nashville Golf and Country Club on Tuesday. In addition to 
the members of the Board, there were present as special guests 
President W. A. Webb, of Randolph-Macon Woman's College; 
Prof. D. H. Bishop, of the University of Mississippi; and Mr. 
Charles Cason, Alumni Secretary. At the same time Mrs. Kirk- 
land entertained the wives of the trustees. 

The Alumni Business Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni Association was held in 
College Hall Monday at three o'clock. President A. C. Ford, 
of Houston, Tex., presided at the meeting. The minutes of the 
last meeting as read by the Secretary, Dr. Edwin Mims, were 
approved. A committee consisting of Prof. Bert E. Young, 
John H. DeWitt, W. W. Craig, Charles Cason, and W. S. Fitz- 
gerald was appointed to recommend officers of the Association 
for the ensuing year and members of the Board of Directors and 
of the Board of Trust. While the committee was deliberating, 
the Secretary gave a report from the Board of Directors, em- 
phasizing especially the inauguration of the work of Alumni 
Secretary as planned by the last meeting of the Association. 
There were many expressions of approval of the noteworthy 
achievements of Mr. Cason in his more efficient organization of 
the alumni, his arranging for alumni meetings at Memphis, Bir- 
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mingham, and Atlanta, and his definite launching, with the aid 
of the class of 1915, of the Alumni Endowment Fund. A reso- 
lution was passed calling to the attention of the Board of Di- 
rectors the necessity for making provisions for a better time and 
place for the holding of the business meeting of the Association 
next year. 

Upon the recommendation of the committee the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year : President, Myles P. 
O'Connor, of Nashville; Vice President, Edward C. Dennis, of 
Spartanburg, S. C. ; Secretary, Dr. Bert E. Young, of Nashville ; 
Treasurer, J. E. Hart, Bursar of the University; Historian, Dr. 
J. T. McGill. Three directors were elected: Dr. Edwin Mims, 
Lee J. Loventhal, and William Hume, all of Nashville. Several 
names were recommended for the Board of Trust as trustees, 
among them being that of Morris J. Brandon, of Atlanta, who 
was later elected. 

Reception to the Alumni bv Chancellor and Mrs. 

Kirkland. 

A new feature of Alumni Day was the reception given to the 
alumni by Chancellor and Mrs. Kirkland at their home, on West 
End Avenue, at five o'clock Monday afternoon. Receiving with 
Mrs. Kirkland were the wives of the trustees. The occasion was 
in every way a delightful one and worthy of the hostess, who has 
endeared herself to all Vanderbilt students. 

The Alumni Banquet. 

The crowning event of Alumni Day, and, indeed, of the entire 
commencement, was the alumni banquet held in Kissam Hall on 
Monday evening at seven o'clock. It is safe to say that never 
before have there been gathered in this banqueting hall so many 
or such representative alumni. In addition to the alumni, there 
was a full attendance of the trustees and faculty and an unusual 
number of prominent citizens from Nashville. In addition to the 
excellent speeches, all of which measured up to the occasion, a 
special feature was the singing under the direction of Morton 
B. Howell. Copies of popular and University songs had been 
placed at each plate, which enabled all to take part in the sing- 
ing. Mr. Charles N. Burch, the toastmaster, was most clever 
and gracious in the management of the various toasts. There 
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was something in the banquet, however, that went beyond any 
formal or informal speech-making ; there was a spirit of loyalty, 
of enthusiasm, never before witnessed. The announcement that 
practically all of the members of the class of 191 5 had agreed to 
give to the University $100 each, and the prompt way in which 
this challenge was met by the class of 19 10, aroused the audience 
to a high pitch of enthusiasm. It was felt that at last the real 
constructive work of the alumni for the University, so long 
talked about, was being actually realized. There was not a 
shadow of doubt that the plans of Mr. Cason to carry this move- 
ment, so auspiciously begun, to all the alumni would meet with 
success. 

By way of introduction to the program, Toastmaster Burch 
said : "When I was asked by the committee to act as toastmaster 
or chairman on this occasion, I was advised that the dinner 
to-night would be somewhat different from some that have pre- 
ceded it. I was told that I was not to take myself too seriously, 
that the occasion would be one of considerable hilarity, that there 
were two serious speeches or addresses for this occasion, and 
hence all that I had to do was merely to introduce the speakers. 
I believe that I was told that it would be agreeable if I did not 
make any prolonged remarks. Speaking of this reminds me, if 
you will indulge me just a moment, of an old negro who had put 
all of his savings into a bank, and the bank failed. Upon learn- 
ing of this condition he went to the bank and stood around for 
quite a while and explained that everything he had was in that 
bank, all his savings for years. The bank officials tried to pacify 
him by telling him that the closing of the bank was purely tem- 
porary. They said : 'Uncle, you have no cause to worn- ; the 
closing of this bank is purely temporary.' He said: 'Yas, sar; 
but they tells me it's a long way to that temporary.' [Laughter.] 
We are gathered together to-night once more on the occasion of 
the alumni banquet. These occasions are always enjoyable to 
all of us. The only regret that I feel when I look around the 
room is the absence of the faces that I miss which are passed 
away and will be here no more. I had the pleasure, a week or 
two ago, of having Chancellor Kirkland with me on the occasion 
of Founder's Day dinner, when he addressed the Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Memphis. I had two diplomas in my room which he 
occupied. He told me, after examining those two diplomas, one 
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from the Academic Department and one from the Law Depart- 
ment, that of the twenty-two names on the diplomas there were 
only two living men. However, we are not living in the past; 
we are living in the present, and we have our vision of the future. 
The University has passed through a year of great success; I 
may say of most remarkable success. We look forward to the 
future. We hope there is much yet to be done. We have only 
begun in University work, and the beginning we have made is a 
good beginning. We have a right to be proud of it. If you go 
far away from Vanderbilt, you will hear people refer to it as a 
rich institution. You know, all of us know, that we are very, 
very poor. We need means in every department, it matters not 
what it is. I am not going to make a speech asking for sub- 
scriptions to-night, but I do think it is right to impress upon the 
alumni of Vanderbilt the fact that the University is in the greatest 
need of their help. I do not mean to say that it is going to close. 
It is not going to close. But we want it to go on in the future and 
to accomplish a greater work than it has ever accomplished in 
the past. [Applause.] My friends, we have on the program to- 
night as the first speaker and as the alumni orator a member of 
the class of 1891, Dr. William A. Webb. Dr. Webb graduated 
from the University in 1891, and since that time he has distin- 
guished himself in the field of education. At the present time he 
is President of Randolph-Macon College for Women, one of the 
greatest institutions in the United States. He is here to-night 
to speak on university life. I do not know any one who is more 
competent to speak on that subject than he is. I take pleasure 
in introducing Dr. W. A. Webb. His subject is, The University 
a Training School for Men."' [Applause.] 

President Webb's address is printed in full elsewhere in the 
Quarterly. Most felicitous were his tributes to various mem- 
bers of the Vanderbilt faculty of other days. 

The ovation that was given Dr. Tillett at the close of Dr. 
Webb's tribute to him was one of the outstanding features of the 
great banquet. After a roar of spontaneous applause from all 
parts of the hall, the whole audience rose and cheered Dr. Tillett 
for five minutes. It was the recognition by the Vanderbilt alumni 
of the heroic struggle of a brave man against tremendous obsta- 
cles. 

The Toastmaster: "I think that we all owe Dr. Webb a debt 
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of gratitude for the splendid address he has just made. In my 
opinion, there has been no better nor more accurate account of 
the objects and purposes of the University than that just outlined 
by Dr. Webb. [Applause.] It has been the custom of the 
Alumni Association for many years to have an orator and also 
a poet. For a long time the place on the program of alumni 
poet has been hard to fill, because sometimes it was treated with 
levity and frivolity. But to-night we have with us an alum- 
nus of the class of 1897 who is indeed a real poet. Since leav- 
ing the University he has likewise distinguished himself in the 
field of education and is now the professor of English in one 
of the great State universities. I take pleasure in introducing 
Prof. David Horace Bishop, of the University of Mississippi, of 
the class of 1897." [Applause.] 

Professor Bishop said by way of introduction to his poem, 
which is printed elsewhere in the Quarterly: "I do not know 
how many in this company have tried to be poets. Perhaps the 
great majority of you have passed the age for writing poetry, 
which, like the measles, sooner or later, and especially sooner, 
comes to every one. I do not know how many of you have had 
to be poets. There is a difference. Some months ago Dr. Mims 
wrote me that the directors of the Alumni Association had 
elected me as alumni poet for the year 1915. While knowing 
that Dr. Mims was a fine judge of poetry and that he probably 
had something to do with it, my vanity got the better of my dis- 
cretion, and I hastily wrote him and accepted. Some months 
later, when I awoke to the reality of the situation, the hallucina- 
tion that I was considered a poet disappeared, and the fact re- 
mained that I had to be a poet. So, after laboriously wading 
through the dictionary in search of rhymes and often giving up 
my quest in despair, only to resume it at a later date, showing 
the splendid courage I had, I am with you to-night to face the 
situation. I should like to make one request, which seems to be 
on the whole reasonable, that no one in the progress of the read- 
ing of this poem will interrupt me and ask an explanation of any 
of these lines. [Laughter.] You know that a thing like that is 
disconcerting to a poet. If I may say so, I expect to be about 
here for a day or two — that is, if I am permitted to remain — 
and any of you who feel any doubt about the meaning of any 
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part of this poem I invite to come to me privately, and we will 
try to come to some understanding." [Much laughter.] 

The Toastmaster: "I think you will all agree with me that I 
did not overpaint the statement when I said we had a real poet 
to-night. I read somewhere an article by a very practical-minded 
man that nothing in life was of any account unless it got you 
somewhere. He did not approve of the study of music, painting, 
poetry, or any of the finer arts, because they were not practical; 
in other words, they did not get you anywhere. He claimed that 
the only values in life are those that get you somewhere. I think 
there are some real values in the study of poetry, some real 
values in the study of music and in the cultivation of the finer 
ambitions. The delicate sentiments of the poem which has just 
been read by Professor Bishop are appreciated, I am sure, by 
every one here to-night, and I am sure by practically all of the 
alumni of the University. I have not heard all of the poems that 
have been read at all of the alumni meetings ; but of those I have 
heard I have never, as far as my own judgment is concerned, 
heard one more poetic or more worthy of being preserved. I 
have some trepidation and hesitation in introducing the other 
gentlemen. In approaching the class of 19 15 I feel that I ap- 
proach all human knowledge and all human wisdom that has as 
yet been uncovered. I note that the speaker's subject is a chal- 
lenge. Under the laws of the State of Tennessee, challenges are 
unlawful. I know that this class is composed of young ladies 
and young men who have absorbed a vast amount of informa- 
tion. The class of 191 5 is going to issue a challenge of some 
character. I am not apprised what it is, but it is to be presented 
by Mr. Wilbur S. Young. I shall be delighted to hear from Mr. 
Young." [Applause.] 

Mr. Young: "It appears that I have been made the goat of the 
senior class to-night; but it would appear also that I am well 
qualified as a substitute, for I have had excellent training along 
that line this year. However, it is clearly evident that something 
has gone wrong by my appearing on this program, and, in base- 
ball terminology, it seems that the 'wrong end's up.' Then, too, 
I am afraid that I, along with many others of my class, am only 
'temporarily educated.' It is told of Dr. Dyer, who, as you all 
know, is interested very vitally in the sociological as well as edu- 
cational problems of the South, that on his last visit to New Or- 
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leans, where he was making a study of some of the educational 
problems concerning the negroes of the city, and on one of the 
celebration days for the 'emancipated' race, he perceived a large 
darky, clerically clad, wearing a standing collar and a long- 
tailed coat, one who looked to be the king bee of the situation; 
so he asked one of the 'brethren' if that negro was educated, 
and the reply was: 'Yes, sir, temporarily.' Our education may 
be temporary, gentlemen ; our class may not be 'surcharged with 
mentality,' as the President of the University of North Carolina 
would say, nor may we have the same firm grasp upon the great 
laws of science or as full appreciation of the classic lore as 
many of the classes that have gone out before us. But I do want 
to say that we have a fine class spirit ; that we are united in our 
efforts to inaugurate some new and definite program for future 
outgoing classes, as well as a movement of genuine merit, and 
work for the support, progress, and greater development of Van- 
derbilt. I would not claim this movement to which I refer as an 
original project of the class. It came through the suggestion of 
our Alumni Secretary, Charles Cason. I think, however, that 
Mr. Cason perceived that we were a susceptible lot ; that we were 
willing, eager, and desirous of getting under some movement for 
the progressive development of our institution. He will tell 
you, I feel sure, that not only were we eager to adopt his proposi- 
tion, but that we 'jumped' at it. Now, gentlemen of the alumni, 
this proposition was simply that each member of the senior class 
should fill out notes to the amount of $100, payable to the Uni- 
versity in eleven annual installments. No one will be unduly 
pushed for the payment of his notes, but the point of the whole 
matter is just this: that the majority of this year's senior class 
have signed these notes, including several of the coeds. I wish 
here to pay a word of tribute to those medical seniors for the 
fine, splendid manner in which they received the proposition. It 
is with a keen sense of gratification that I tell you that tho*e men 
signed these notes to the last man, totaling in subscription to the 
alumni endowment fund $9,600. To-day there has been sub- 
scribed $16,000 by all departments together, and we feel sure of 
more. The class has inaugurated several new projects this year. 
We are trying to put over a boat trip to-morrow with the aid of 
you alumni. When all of our history is known, we believe that 
we shall be deservedly titled 'progressive.' Then, sirs, it is to 
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you that we throw down the challenge. Vanderbilt was the Van- 
derbilt that it was when you were here because of the generosity 
of friends. Vanderbilt will be the greater Vanderbilt of to- 
morrow because of the generosity of her sons and daughters. 
We challenge you, sirs, in the name of our class, in the name of 
Vanderbilt, to support and uphold the movement of the class of 
1915. If you would not be classed among the nonprogressive, 
if you would neither join the allies nor Kaiser Bill, if you would 
be one of the true rank and file of Vanderbilt and not among 
the 'temporarily' educated, then, sirs, accept our challenge. Gen- 
tlemen, whatever our record may be as a class, we are sure of 
this fact, that we have willing hearts and hands for the service 
of Vanderbilt and, in the words of Tennyson, 

That which we are, one equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

The Toastmaster : "I am willing to leave it to the popular vote 
whether I spoke too highly of the class of 19 15. Now, this chal- 
lenge which has been made by the class of 191 5, I understand, is 
to be answered by the class of 1910. [Applause.] Now, I do 
not know how this answer is going to come. There was an old 
gentleman in New Orleans who was instructed that, unless he de- 
posited $5,000 on a certain day in a certain big lot, his wife would 
be kidnapped, and the answer came back: 'I haven't the $5,000, 
but I am in sympathy with the movement.' We shall hear now 
from the class of 19 10 as to the extent of its sympathy. I have 
the pleasure of presenting Mr. Charles Cornelius." 

Mr. Cornelius : "It is with a feeling of the greatest pride and 
with due appreciation of the honor which has been done me that 
I rise to respond to the call which has been made upon the class 
of 1910 by the toastmaster. I am proud to be present at this 
illustrious meeting and to call myself an alumnus of Vanderbilt 
University. I feel honored because I have been selected by my 
fellow members to exercise the privilege which has been accorded 
us to-night to bring you a message from the class of 1910. And 
while I am confident that another could more ably meet the de- 
mands of the occasion, I shall, I trust, bring you a faithful ex- 
pression of the continued love of these Vanderbilt men for their 
Alma Mater and give you some account of their activities during 
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the past five years which will, perhaps, enable them to accept this 
challenge. It must, indeed, be a pleasure to all Vanderbilt men 
to journey back to old scenes and to comrades of bygone days, 
but I believe that it is exceptionally gratifying to those of us who 
return upon the occasion of our first reunion. However, it is not 
with a feeling of pleasure unmingled with sorrow that we have 
returned to these scenes of our college days. Many are the faces 
which were then familiar and beloved that are not present to 
greet us now, and it has been with many a sad reflection upon 
the frailty of all things human that we have turned from the old 
familiar haunts and have bemoaned the inexorable fate that di- 
rects the affairs of man. Upon graduation the class of 1910 
numbered forty. Four of these were beautiful young ladies, and 
I am certain that, in spite of the passage of five long years, every 
one of them is still beautiful and young. [Laughter.] We have 
gone from these halls to many and different tasks. Each man 
has toiled and labored in his particular work; and while some 
have attained to greater success than others, I believe it can 
be truthfully said that each has done his best. There is one man, 
though, of whose achievements the class of 19 10 feels especially 
proud. This man you have seen fit to honor by selecting him to 
act as the first Secretary of your reorganized Vanderbilt Alumni 
Association. [Applause.] It has been with exceptional joy and 
exultation that we, his fellow members of the class of 1910, have 
viewed the work of Brother Charles Cason for the past year and 
have listened to his plans for the future. I shall not dwell upon 
the work which the members of this class have done, but shall 
only say that, as has been suggested, their careers have been 
varied. They have gone from these halls, and for the past five 
years their paths have seldom crossed. In their life's work they 
have encountered experiences not known to their college days. 
They have met and associated with the graduates of other col- 
leges and universities as well as with many sons of Vanderbilt of 
classes other than their own. They have labored and have come 
to a fuller appreciation of the benefits which the associations and 
the training they received here have been to them. They have ob- 
served and have beheld Vanderbilt men in the forefront in every 
field of human endeavor. Whenever it has been theirs to see and 
know, they have always found Vanderbilt men reflecting naught 
but credit upon their Alma Mater. It has been this fact which 
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has always caused their hearts to swell with pride at the men- 
tion of her name. If I would bring you to-night a message from 
the class of 1910, which I am sure would faithfully express the 
feeling which each individual member shares, it would be that 
you fellow alumni and you beloved and respected teachers and 
officials of this University, who labored so unceasingly and un- 
tiringly for our good during the years we spent in these halls, 
can count upon the class of 1910 always to lend its best effort 
and loyal support to any movement that has for its aim the ad- 
vancement of the interests of Vanderbilt. No matter what may 
have been our shortcomings in the past, no matter to what de- 
gree we have failed to measure up to the expectations which you 
held for us upon graduation, we wish to say to you now that we 
shall continue to labor in the future for the good of Vanderbilt 
and shall seek to deserve your esteem and make ourselves worthy 
of this noble institution. And as evidence of our good faith in 
making this promise I am authorized by the twenty-one mem- 
bers out of a possible forty who have returned to this reunion 
to accept the challenge of the class of 1915 and to tell you that 
the class of 1910 has already pledged itself to secure upon sub- 
scriptions for the endowment fund of the Alumni Association 
the names of every man and woman who make up the roll of 
our class. [Applause.] The twenty-one men who have returned 
have already pledged themselves to give $100 each to this fund, 
this amount to be payable in ten equal installments, due each 
year from this time. We go a step farther and set a new mark 
for some other class in this University to meet. We promise 
you that the 19 10 alumni organization which has been formed 
at this reunion will be nurtured and carried on to a fuller and 
more hopeful issue than we have as yet been able to reach. We 
shall return here each five years, and we hope that we can re- 
port to you other services for the University. We have organized 
here to-day and in a very short time will issue a class book. 
This book will contain everything which has been done at this 
reunion ; it will contain a complete list of all the 1910 alumni and 
will have an appeal which will hardly fail to reach the heart of 
every man who was associated with us in the years that are past. 
We tell you this with the hope that this plan will meet with 
your approval, and in closing I wish to say that this organization 
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also has been perfected and carried out mainly by Mr. Charles 
Cason, a member of our class." [Applause.] 

The Toastmaster: "The class of 1910 has very notably re- 
sponded to this challenge, and we hope that others will make a 
similar response. The next gentleman is from the State of Ala- 
bama and is going to speak on the 'Country at Large.' He lives 
in the city of Birmingham. What he considers the country at 
large we shall be glad to find out, for Birmingham has the idea 
that the whole country is tied to it. He is Clerk of the Chancery 
Court, but we understand that his whole duty is to add another 
item to the bill of costs. I take pleasure in introducing Mr. Henry 
Morscheimer, of the class of 1898." 

Mr. Morscheimer: "I believe I was never so glad to get back 
again to the old battle ground and look once more into the faces 
of these B.A.'s, M.A.'s, P.A.'s, D.D.'s, and Q.E.D.'s. [Laugh- 
ter.] And I think I see out there the faces of some of our former 
coeds, with maybe here and there an eager suffragist or suffra- 
gette. It is gratifying to see that our Alma Mater has so quickly 
recovered from her recent divorcement trouble ; but because she 
failed to get any alimony she must needs go out and see if the 
neighbors and friends of the family cannot contribute a little 
something to help keep the wolf from the door. I am glad to 
say that she comes 'blythe and gay and debonair' ; and, like some 
fair, young widow going forth to her second wooing, surrounded 
by a bevy of fine children, Vanderbilt advances, supported by the 
valiant cohorts of her alumni, and makes love to every man who 
has a son or daughter for college or a donation to the cause of 
education. And this enthusiasm which pervades here to-night, 
greater, it seems to me, than ever before at an alumni gathering, 
is due in great measure to the consistent work now being done by 
a man who has been recently elected to be General Secretary to 
the alumni of Vanderbilt University, Mr. Charles Cason. I am 
sure this was a fortunate selection for us. And I have another 
cause for gratification to-day, the election of Myles O'Connor 
as President of the Alumni Association. [Applause.] As to our 
Secretary, we should never again doubt that any good can come 
out of a Tennessee legislature. While Charlie was not exactly 
an inmate of the legislature, being more in the position of a 
'trusty,' you might say, yet he had very wide authority in the 
workings of that body. He was known as the Secretary of the 
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Senate, and one of his duties was to see that all bills passed by 
that august body were engrossed or enrolled, and of course if a 
bill came along that Charlie didn't like he would not enroll it 
And that is why some of our Tennessee laws to-day are not ex- 
actly what we expected them to be. If you alumni don't send 
along now and then these assessments that you owe, he will not 
enroll you in the Vanderbilt blue book, and you can't afford that. 
You can't afford not to be known far and wide as a Vanderbilt 
alumnus. There is a something that stamps a Vanderbilt man so 
that you may identify him at the ends of the earth. It is not the 
accents of his speech, it is not the cut of his clothing, nor is it 
the manner of his gait. I have thought of it for a long time and 
believe I have discovered the secret of the stamp. It is his pride. 
Pride in what ? Why, pride in this institution, pride in these halls 
and walks, pride in these trees and flowers, pride in those graves 
over yonder where sleep those good men who gave us our life, 
pride in our faculty, in our literature, in our athletics, in our 
alumni, and, greatest of all, pride in himself, proud that he is a 
product of all these elements that go to make up Vanderbilt 
University. And with this pride go love and honor and rever- 
ence and high spirit and lofty purpose, blended into a some- 
thing that becomes infectious and contageous, so that finally the 
young men and women of this land come trooping to knock for 
entrance at these gates and doors and beg to be more deeply in- 
oculated with this Vanderbilt virus, which, once taken into the 
system, renders the subject incurable for life. [Laughter and 
applause.] As I came past the old Commodore's statue to-day and 
saw him standing there like some grim watchman of our work 
and welfare, I thought I could look back to that day when he ex- 
perienced probably the greatest deed of his life. I thought I 
could hear him say to Bishop McTyeire: 'Bishop, go and estab- 
lish this University. Build it deep and wide and strong, so that 
when the storms of dissatisfaction break upon it it will stand 
firm to every shock. Build it straight and high and fit it with 
a searchlight of reason, so that it may be a beacon torch to every 
dark corner of ignorance and superstition. Make it a place, 
Bishop, of high minds and great purposes ; make it a place where 
creeds shall be subservient to works. And then throw wide its 
portals to the youth of this land. Go find the merchant's son 
and the child of the minister, find the farmer's boy and the doc- 
14 
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tor's and the lawyer's ; and, O Bishop, don't fail to find the poor 
canal boy who somewhere out there is plodding his weary way, 
even as I did, without knowledge probably of whence he has 
sprung, but anxious to know whither he is going, and if there is 
not something better for him on beyond. Find these all and gather 
them into this University and there give them to drink from this 
fountain for which I thirsted and longed but never reached and 
give them to eat at this banquet whose doors were closed to me. 
And, my friends, I believe that if the spirit of that old warrior 
is hovering about here to-night he can hear us say in all truth 
and right: 'Commodore, thy will has been done, thy will shall 
be done.' [Applause.] For they are coming year after year, 
and their number is growing, and thanks be that they come from 
every walk of life. The child born to wealth and high estate 
comes seeking knowledge at the same shrine with the lowly 
worker in the fields. Purple and fine linen here mingle with 
homespun and cotton. The young man whose family looks back 
with pride to that memorable voyage of the Mayflower strikes 
hands with the boy who says: 'I know not save that I am an 
honorable American citizen.' Race and politics and creeds are 
forgotten, and out of this great melting pot of learning we bring 
forth a product finished to that high degree of excellence that 
makes it marked and wondered at by every man ; and when they 
come to you and ask you for the secret of this stamp, you say : 
'We don't know ourselves. We take him, we keep him, we use 
him, and we send him forth stamped forever with that something 
we know not what, a child of Vanderbilt.' A man in Birming- 
ham, a Baptist brother, said to me: 'What are you Methodists 
going to do for a theological department, now that everything 
has been moved down to Georgia ?' I said to him : 'Don't you 
worry about that ; we've still got one and are going to have the 
best one in our history. We are getting ready to take care of 
any and all who come. We will soon be able to start you in with 
the gentle sprinkling of the Methodist and Episcopalian, take 
you on down through Presbyterian foreordination and predes- 
tination, and finally land you head and ears in the bottom of 
Baptist Creek.' [Laughter.] But because what has been done 
has been done well, and because great things have been done by 
Vanderbilt University, is not to say that other and greater things 
shall not be done. Let us give all credit to whom credit is due. 
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Let us never lose an opportunity to proclaim the virtues of that 
man who for twenty years and more has thought and planned and 
worked and fought and sometimes bled for the growth and pros- 
perity of this institution. Let there never be a meeting of the 
alumni of this University that we do not hail the name of James 
H. Kirkland. [Applause.] And then let us speak with praise of 
such men as Keeble and Trabue and Burch and Whitefoord Cole 
and Sanders and the many others I see around me here to-night. 
An alumnus said to me complainingly : 'What makes these fel- 
lows always ask for something for the University?' I said: 
'What have you done and what have you given ?' He said : 
'Nothing.' I said: 'You remind me of the old negro who applied 
for a divorce. He said: "Judge, that woman just worries me to 
death for money. It just naturally takes more money for her 
than any negro I ever seen. It's just money, money every day." 
The judge said: "Well, how much money have you given her 
or do you give her?" The old negro said: "Well, judge, as yet 
I ain't never give her none." ' I'll tell you this 'watchful wait- 
ing' policy may be all right in the Mexican situation, but it won't 
do for Vanderbilt University. There are a hundred small insti- 
tutions around over the country sitting quietly, vegetating, wait- 
ing for something to turn up. About as fine a speculation, to 
quote some philosopher, as going out into a four-hundred-acre 
field and sitting down on a sharp stone, with a bucket be- 
tween your knees, and waiting for some cow to back up and be 
milked. You know how Rastus prayed to the Lord to send him 
a turkey for Christmas ; but no turkey came, and finally Rastus in 
desperation on Christmas Eve changed his prayer and said : 'O 
Lawd, gib me de strenk to go git me er turkey.' And on Christ- 
mas Day Rastus had peace and plenty. Our rich men are few 
and far apart in the South ; and while we all cannot give a mil- 
lion dollars, there are ways and means by which every one of you 
can add to the general welfare and prosperity. I have a small 
interest in a grape juice factory in Birmingham, and I promise 
you that as soon as it reaches the size and power of the cele- 
brated Coca-Cola plant in Atlanta I will give a million dollars 
to the Theological Department of Vanderbilt University. Some 
of you alumni will be growing rich around here some of these 
days, and when you do don't forget the mother who nurtured 
you and gave you the best she had. Yes, my friends, let us 
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away with our misunderstandings. Let us away with strife and 
animosity, and let us join hands in a common cause. Let us put 
our deeds above our creeds. Let us fight away from environ- 
ment of doctrines and unbeliefs. Let us put behind us our cross 
purposes and misconceptions. And out of peace and under- 
standing, out of longing for the fulfillment of our desires, let us 
weave and raise a banner whose colors shall blend and glow to 
the heart like the wonder of the rainbow to the eye, a banner 
whose inscription shall be the grandest creed of all : Faith, Hope, 
and Charity — faith in the eternal fitness of things; faith that 
the Great Maker of this universe has molded us and will wield 
us only for the greatest good; faith that over humanity, with 
all its fears, with all its tears, right and justice will ever pre- 
vail ; faith that all our people, in whom is the guardianship of 
this university, will be true to their trust. And hope that our 
faith be not misplaced. And charity? Charity, that mantle 
that must cover all the imperfections of this life ; charity toward 
all the faults and foibles of mankind; and charity toward him 
who, in his blindness, would place any obstacle in the pathway 
to success of a great undertaking like this. And then marshaled 
under this matchless banner in the great strength of all our 
forces — our Churches, our patrons, our benefactors, our facul- 
ties, our students, and our alumni — we shall march an irresisti- 
ble power for the cause of education, upholding always the hands 
of this leader who never tires, who never quails, until we have 
placed Vanderbilt University upon that high plane upon which 
she must stand, the greatest university of this Southland and side 
by side ivith the greatest of earth." [Prolonged applause.! 

The Toastmaster: "Reference has been made several times to- 
night to a new movement and a challenge. In order that this 
may not be misunderstood, we shall be glad to hear from the 
man who started this movement which has been outlined for you. 
I present Mr. Charles Cason." 

Mr. Cason: "If there is anything in the world that is cruel, it 
is to put a man up in the wake of the 'Mark Twain of Alabama.' 
One of the speakers referred at length to some of the battle- 
scarred veterans of Vanderbilt. It suggested a controversy that 
arose in the Marshall County Courier a few years ago. In re- 
ferring editorially to an old soldier, it called him 'a battle-scared 
veteran.' He was very much incensed at the article and came 
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into the office the next day and threatened to file suit for dam- 
ages if corrections and apologies were not made. So when the 
editor succeeded in collecting enough money for subscriptions 
and enough 'personals' from over the county to get out another 
issue the next month, the corrections and apologies were on the 
front page. The editor explained in his largest type that he 
meant to use only the most complimentary phrases for the dis- 
tinguished old soldier; that, instead of calling him a 'battle- 
scared veteran,' he meant, of course, to call him a bottle-scarred 
veteran.' [Laughter.] Mr. Toastmaster, extemporaneous re- 
marks must be rambling. What I have just said has nothing to 
do with what I am about to say. I want to congratulate our 
friend from Birmingham upon going into the grape juice business. 
[Laughter.] Somebody said when the antilocker bill went into 
effect that we would never have any more great speeches. [Ap- 
plause and laughter.] Mr. Toastmaster, I must take this oppor- 
tunity to speak for the class of 191 5, though it has already been 
well represented. The class of 1915 has done more for Vander- 
bilt than any class of seniors has ever even attempted to do. 
They have organized by the election in each department of a per- 
manent secretary to serve for a period of five years. The class 
as individuals have pledged themselves to keep in touch with this 
secretary and to cooperate with him in every way to hold the 
greatest class reunion at Vanderbilt five years from now that has 
ever been held. This secretary promises to keep the alumni of- 
fice informed about the members of his class. In addition to 
that, they have issued this challenge to us who have gone before 
and to others who are yet to come. More than one hundred and 
fifty have signed an agreement to give to the University through 
the Alumni Association the sum of $100 within the next eleven 
years. I believe that succeeding classes will respond to that chal- 
lenge as the class of 1910 has already responded. I believe that 
I look into the faces of individuals who will respond, though 
recognize that I must deal with most of you as individuals and 
not as class units, as we shall be permitted to do, I hope, in the 
future. This, then, is the challenge of the class of 1915, and 
during the next two years of my official connection here I prom- 
ise you that every human being who ever attended Vanderbilt 
will hear about this challenge. I promise you that each one of 
you here to-night will get a letter about that challenge within the 
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next two weeks. I promise you that we are going into the herd- 
ing business, that we are going to separate the sheep from the 
goats. [Applause.] We hope the goat crowd will be small. 
The only request we of the sheep crowd have to make is that the 
goat crowd get as far away as possible, around on the other side 
of the hill, whence no breezes blow. [Laughter.] My friends, 
I know of some who are giving more than money. I know of 
some who are giving years, valuable years, that might be spent 
in more selfish channels. Those are contributions of ambition 
and lifeblood. Isn't it fair to expect others to make contribu- 
tions of money ? The task the alumni face is not a small task. 

We are not here to play, to dream, to drift ; 
We have hard work to do and loads to lift. 
Shun not the struggle, face it; 'tis God's gift. 

If the alumni are not responsible for the future of Vanderbilt, 
then who are? Yes, the task before the alumni is a great task, 
and I pray God for power to meet it and for the support of those 
on whom we call. Let me paraphrase, in conclusion, the words 
of Horace Mann: 'Be ashamed to die till you have done some- 
thing for your Alma Mater.'" [Applause.] 

The Toastmaster : "The hour is growing late, and this is the end 
of our regular program; but I feel that the occasion would be 
utterly incomplete if we did not hear from the man who is known 
to every alumnus and to every Vanderbilt student and who is 
deeply interested in the cause of education — the Chancellor." 

Chancellor Kirkland: "This gathering has extended beyond 
the limits of alumni, so that in addressing it I feel constrained to 
use a somewhat broader title. Immediately behind me and press- 
ing forward into the room are some who are deeply interested 
in these proceedings. There seem to be two ways for women to 
get into this Alumni Association. One is by taking a degree in 
the University and the other is by taking a man who has a de- 
gree. There is present a beautiful young lady, whom I shall not 
describe further than to say that she is sitting in the north end 
of the room wearing a large picture hat, who said to me to-day : 
4 1 had my M.A. degree last year, and I am now after a doctor.' 
I feel sure that she will catch him. [Laughter.] This is really 
a very distinguished gathering. I have looked about it to-night 
with great pleasure. The Alumni Association is represented as 
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I have rarely seen it represented before. We have with us 
to-night many distinguished men of large affairs. We have pro- 
fessional life in almost every department represented. Strong 
institutions all over the country have seen fit to place Vanderbilt 
men in their faculties, and many of these men are here. The 
schools of Tennessee are represented to-night by men who are 
guiding their destinies. It is an honor and a privilege to look 
into the faces of those present in a gathering like this. No one 
can do so without realizing that here we find the sources of 
power and influence. The past year has been a momentous one. 
We have reached and passed a turning point in our history. We 
have no apologies for the past and no criticism for those who 
have differed with us, but a feeling of joy that we have suc- 
ceeded on issues that we deemed to be right. Some of those who 
disagreed with us are now ready to cooperate in the problems 
that are now before us and in which they are interested as well 
as we. There are, of course, some who cannot rise to that height. 
But I feel that a new spirit really is at work in the University. 
In the year just closing it has been manifest. We have had this 
year the best freshman class that we have ever had. And with 
the best senior class we have ever had there has been in the 
student body a desire for cooperation with the faculty in organ- 
izing, in doing something, in studying things, in working out 
problems of student life and government. Some of these things 
have come to light, and others will not come to light for some 
years. You are aware that this year we ventured to fill the place 
that was made vacant, so completely vacant, when death took 
from us our very beloved Dean, Dr. Frederick W. Moore. Dr. 
Tolman was selected for this honored place, and now, after a 
year's work, we have seen that no mistake was made in his ap- 
pointment. [Applause.] He has devoted himself to the duties 
of the office, bringing tact, resolution, and consecration to the 
tasks that needed to be done. We have not been entirely desti- 
tute of friends during the year. This great war has prevented 
any great movement for endowment. It has been simply impos- 
sible to overcome the uncertainty of the future. But I mention 
with especial pleasure the gift of Mr. William Litterer, of Nash- 
ville, to the Medical Department. This has provided us with a 
new laboratory, a building which cost about $40,000. It will 
make a most convenient building for our purpose. [Applause.] 
I mention also with satisfaction a gift of Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt 
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which was made just before the outbreak of the gTcat war. I 
wrote to Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, stating to him that we had some 
accounts left over from last year, some expenses of the court 
proceedings and other things that we did not feel able to pay, 
and that we would be very grateful to him if he could spare us a 
check for $31,000 to meet these current items. The day he re- 
ceived my letter he wrote me saying that it was a great pleasure 
to do as I requested and inclosed his check for that amount. For- 
tunately, that was a few weeks before the great war broke out. 
I wish to say that Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt in some respects has- 
been the second founder of this institution, as I called him in 
my deposition before the court. He is to-day deeply interested 
in the University and desires to promote its welfare. [Applause.] 
I shall not go into this movement of the alumni, but to me it is 
very significant. No institution can depend on large donations 
from wealthy friends and hope to become great. That plan was 
followed by the University of Chicago to some extent, but you 
do not realize, unless you have studied the history of that institu- 
tion, how much of its wealth came from the city of Chicago, from 
friends there, and not from Mr. Rockefeller. The interest of 
great corporations and philanthropic boards depends on the 
strength of the friends that are behind an institution. There is 
no philanthropic corporation that will undertake to carry a uni- 
versity. There is no man of wealth who will make that attempt, 
but there should be many friends willing to help by making small 
contributions. The class of 1915 has done a noble work this year 
in starting an endowment fund. Now, the next step is for one 
thousand loyal alumni to sign this pledge, thereby giving $10,000 
a year to the University. This is not a hard thing to do ; it is 
not a great thing ; it is not an impossible thing to do ; and, gentle- 
men, it must be done. [Applause.] I had a letter a few days ago 
from an alumnus who was here one year ago. He said : 'I shall 
not be with the alumni this year ; but I made a promise of $200 
when I was last there, and I do not wish another commencement 
to come until I have fulfilled my pledge; hence I send you my 
check. Please see that it is used in accord with the terms of my 
gift or your wishes.' I had another letter sometime ago from 
an alumnus in another city who said: 'I have made $50 trying 
to teach law. I send it to you as the first fruits of my intel- 
lectual labor.' I had another letter just a few days ago from 
Dr. Oscar Teague, a loyal alumnus and a man who has made a 
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reputation in the world of medicine. He wrote: 'I suppose there 
are very few of my old teachers there, but I send you $50 for 
the use of the Academic Department. I trust that I shall be able 
to make other contributions for its welfare.' These are some of 
the things that help us and lead us to believe that we are indeed 
entering on a new era. Mr. Rockefeller may well ask whether 
Vanderbilt University is a place where he can afford to put his 
money. Mr. Carnegie may take that position ; but men who have 
lived here, men who have worked here, men whose lives have 
been molded in this environment, men who have caught the 
spirit of this campus can never ask that question. As we believe 
in ourselves, we believe in Vanderbilt. As we trust in things 
that are right, we trust in her. As we look for the achievement 
of great purposes, we believe that she will be great. 

The unborn years of God are all thy own. 
We sing, let joyous courage keep thy soul ! 
O Alma Mater, 
Let courage keep thy soul." 

[Prolonged applause.] 

The Alumni Boat Trip. 

The alumni boat trip up the Cumberland River on Tuesday 
afternoon of commencement week was one of the new features 
of the commencement program, and it proved to be one of the 
most enjoyable and successful affairs of the week. So enthusias- 
tic were the two hundred students and alumni who enjoyed the 
outing that all pledged their hearty cooperation in making it an 
annual event of commencement week. 

The boat left Broadway wharf at 2:30 and returned at 6:25, 
after a trip through the locks up the river. An orchestra fur- 
nished music during the entire trip. The cry went up for the 
old Virginia reel, and toward the close of the journey twelve 
couples danced as in the olden days, while the other excur- 
sionists forgot the beauty of the river's scenery and crowded 
around the jolly dancers. The weather was ideal, and the oc- 
casion, more than any other, promised delightful opportunities 
for renewing many friendships of college days. Several mem- 
bers of the Board of Trust and their wives and members of the 
faculty and their wives enjoyed the outing. 
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The Reunion of the Class of 1910. 

Members of the class of 1910 claim that they held in June the 
first real reunion that a class has ever held. It is safe to say that 
they did establish some precedents in unique programs and en- 
thusiasm. For several weeks prior to commencement different 
local members of the class began the work of publicity. Class 
stationery was printed, displaying those lines from Wordsworth 
that Dr. Richard Jones used to say would come in well some day 
if the boys would only memorize them : 

Five years have passed ; five summers, with the length 
Of rive long winters; and again I hear 
These waters rolling from their mountain spring 
With a soft inland murmur. 

Return cards were sent to every member, and nearly every mem- 
ber was either present or sent his regrets with a good excuse. 
All of those who had started with the 19 10 class but did not 
graduate were included, and no lines were drawn between grad- 
uates and nongraduates. Several law graduates were also very 
active, though they belonged to academic classes of different 
years. These included Robert S. Henry, B.A. '11. and E. J. 
Hamilton, B.A. '06. 

The first meeting of the class was Monday, June 14. at noon. 
Floyd Self, as Chairman of the Committee on "Juriey s and Joy 
Rides," had plenty of automobiles. The class was hurried in 
these to the Sunrise Auto Club, where luncheon was served. 
After lunch, talks were made by most of the members, all favor- 
ing a permanent organization of the class with a view of keeping 
in closer touch with each other, the publication of a class book, 
greater service to the University, and the working up of a greater 
reunion for 1920. Accordingly, Morton B. Adams, recently ap- 
pointed Assistant District Attorney for Middle Tennessee, was 
elected President, and Charles L. Cornelius, of the law firm of 
Hume & Cornelius, was elected Secretary. It was unanimously 
decided that a class book be published giving an account Qf the 
members from graduation till date. 

After lunch and a good round of college songs and yells, the 
class was off for the campus. In their uniform 1910 white hats 
they circled every driveway of the classic seat of culture, singing 
songs of campus days. In front of College Hall they posed for 
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the camera man and were off again till the hour for the alumni 
dinner. 

The class starred at the alumni dinner. Two tables had been 
reserved, and from the time they marched into old Kissam dining 
hall they began to inform the other guests that they were there. 
This may have been done by tactics unpardonable in table eti- 
quette, but it worked. 

After the representative of the class of 191 5 spoke on the 
challenge of his class to the alumni, referring to the fact that 
more than one hundred and fifty seniors had agreed to give to 
the Alumni Association $100 each, the toastmaster asked the 
class of 1910 if it had anything to say. Immediately Charles 
Cornelius, who had been selected to speak for the class, "captured 
the convention" by saying that every 1910 man present had agreed 
to give the same amount in ten equal annual installments. He 
said arrangements had been made to get in touch at once with 
every other member of the class and try to make it unanimous. 

Those attending the 1910 reunion were : Charles L. Cornelius, 
Hume & Cornelius, attorneys, Stahlman Building, Nashville, 
Tenn. ; Morton B. Adams, Assistant District Attorney for Mid- 
dle Tennessee, Stahlman Building, Nashville, Tenn. ; Clem Pente- 
cost, with the Electric Supply Company, Arcade, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Martin Rooney, Smoke Inspector, City Hall, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Allen Ross Pittman, Pentecostal Mission, Nashville, 
Tenn.; C. D. Daniel, representative of D. C. Heath Publishing 
Company, Franklin, Tenn.; Charles Cason, Alumni Secretary, 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn.; Perkins Sexton, John 
B. Ransom Lumber Company, Nashville, Tenn.; E. H. Buford, 
Electrical Supply Company, Nashville, Tenn. ; Floyd Self, Nash- 
ville Tire Company, Nashville, Tenn. ; Wilbur A. Nelson, geolo- 
gist for N., C. & St. L. Railroad, Nashville, Tenn. ; Frank Batts, 
attorney, Jonesboro, Ark. ; Robert S. Henry, attorney, Nashville, 
Tenn. ; Marvin Clayton, lumber dealer, Lewisburg, Tenn. ; James 
L. Church, farmer and stock dealer, Columbia, Tenn., R. F. D. ; 
Jim Garrett, Nashville Clearing House, Nashville, Tenn. ; J. W. 
McMurray. contractor and engineer, Arcade, Nashville. Tenn. ; 
E. J. Hamilton, attorney, Nashville, Tenn.; B. W. DePierri, as- 
sistant in Post Office, Nashville, Tenn.; S. Waters McGill, Gen- 
eral Secretary Y. M. C. A., Nashville, Tenn. ; Edwin L. Johnson, 
instructor, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
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Class Day Exercises. 

The Gass Day exercises were held this year on the steps at the 
western end of College Hall. An unusually large audience sat 
or stood in the surrounding grove. There was a beautiful dis- 
play of electric lights, and everything conspired to make the 
occasion a brilliant one. Robert G. Fields, president of the class 
of 191 5, presided. Miss Corinne Rich as class historian, J. D. C. 
Atkins as class prophet, Bernard Evers as faculty knocker, and 
Miss Nadine Overall as class poet performed their parts with 
much cleverness and good humor. Under the direction of Dean 
Tolman, the class ivy was planted with appropriate ceremony, and 
then the pipes of peace were smoked. At the conclusion of the 
class exercises the Vanderbilt Woman's Club gave its annual re- 
ception to the graduating class. More than five hundred people 
enjoyed the social feature of the evening. 

Commencement Day Exercises. 

Inasmuch as the full program of Commencement Day is printed 
as an appendix to this number of the Quarterly, it is not neces- 
sary to go into the details of the exercises. The procession of 
trustees, faculty, alumni, and seniors attracted more than usual 
attention by reason of the greater number who took part in it. 
The singing of Alma Mater as the procession entered the chapel 
was most impressive. The speeches of the student representatives 
of the various departments were timely and appropriate. 

On account of the failure at the last moment of Prof. Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps, of Yale, to meet his engagement — a failure due 
to an unexpected serious operation — it had been necessary to se- 
cure the services of another speaker. Fortunately, President 
George W. Denny, of the University of Alabama, consented to de- 
liver the annual address. He began with a striking tribute to 
Chancellor Kirkland as "the most constructive educator who has 
ever worked in this Southern country" and as the "colossus of our 
entire Southern educational propaganda." He then delivered a 
brilliant and at times eloquent address on "Certain Larger Duties 
of the College Man." That the development and influence of 
American universities constitute one of the most important as- 
pects of American civilization was his main contention. 

"Wherever the colleges have failed," said Dr. Denny, "it was 
not due to a surplus of training, but to a lack of definiteness of 
purpose. American colleges have lighted a new light in the 
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world, and that is the light of social service. What the country 
needs to-day is not a greater economic power, but a greater devo- 
tion to the spiritual side of things. The country needs college 
men who will not seek out a certain small task and give their 
time to it, but men who can enlarge their tasks or who can be 
bigger than any task that may come to them. What shall we 
say of the college man who shirks his duty in the great crisis 
which democracy now faces? The country is getting tired of 
men whose purposes run only in the channels of greed and ma- 
terial gain." In conclusion, Dr. Denny paid a tribute to President 
Wilson as a type of what the college man should be. 

At the close of President Denny's address Chancellor Kirk- 
land delivered a brief message to the graduating class: "We 
come now to what is the central feature of this great day, 'the 
last, for which the first was made,' the end, the purpose of it all. 
I shall not detain this graduating class with any remarks of my 
own further than to say that I never reach an hour of this kind 
without a sense of great responsibility and privilege. I do not 
have the honor of a personal acquaintance with every member of 
this class, but in this hour I feel very closely drawn to each one 
of you. You are indeed and will ever remain an important part 
of university life. I would have you carry away with you the 
feeling that you are identified with great things and that the 
responsibility for still greater things rests upon you. We have 
not made you what you are, but you are what you are by reason 
of influences that you have found here and by reason of great 
vital principles that each one has permitted to work in his own 
heart, and it is to these that we must trust for the future. We 
have made too many mistakes in the past ; too many of your own 
classmates have fallen by the wayside in the years that are gone 
to lead us to any self-congratulation because of what we can do. 
We can do nothing without you, but with you we may do many 
things. Sometime in your life there was a lofty purpose, a high 
aim, a noble principle that took possession of you and that has 
led you to the present hour. A box of earth sits here on my left. 
Sometime, somehow a new idea or principle found lodgment 
there, and with this new idea, this new purpose, that box of 
earth has climbed to a soul and found an expression in this beau- 
tiful flower that is as far above your power and mine as the sun 
is above the match you strike or as the stars in the heavens are 
above the balls with which you play on the tennis court. A simi- 
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lar miracle has gone on in your life and is going on, giving growth 
to your character and development to the inner man. If God so 
clothes the flower of the field, which to-day is and to-morrow is 
not, shall he not much more clothe you, young gentlemen and 
young ladies of the graduating class, and bring your lives to a 
more beautiful expression and to a fruition of larger service? 
Into His hands, who guides the greatest forces of the universe, we 
commit you as we take our hands from yours and turn you out 
into the great world, where you must walk alone." 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The first number of the Vanderbilt University Quarterly 
was issued in March, 1901. The present number completes the 
fifteenth volume. The publication was inaugurated to serve as a 
record of University life and work and, in the second place, as a 
means of reaching the alumni of the University and bringing to 
their attention University interests and needs. The fifteen vol- 
umes already published will always remain a rich storehouse of 
University history. The first number of the Quarterly was filled 
with the account of the celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary. 
Since then many notable achievements in University life have been 
here recorded and many significant addresses printed. More and 
more the Quarterly has tended to become a magazine for the 
alumni. The paragraphs devoted to alumni news have constantly 
increased, and to alumni especially has the Quarterly appealed 
for support and subscribers. 

Within the last two years the development of the alumni move- 
ment has been so great as to necessitate a more frequent publica- 
tion than the Quarterly. The Vanderbilt Alumnus has grown 
out of this need. With the inauguration of this valuable publica- 
tion the necessity for the Quarterly disappears. Such addresses, 
reports, etc., as need to be published in the future will doubtless be 
issued in pamphlet form. For these reasons the University Quar- 
terly retires from the field with this number. This retirement, 
just as its beginning, marks an era in University history and is a 
sign of progress — an indication of advance, not of retreat. In this 
paragraph we record gratefully the services of many who have 
contributed to its pages, particularly of its editors, Dean F. W. 
Moore and later Dr. B. E. Young. To the Vanderbilt Alumnus 
and its efficient Managing Editor, Charles Cason, we extend best 
wishes for a long period of successful service in the interest of the 
Alumni Association and Vanderblit University- as a whole. 



THE BEGINNING OF A NEW YEAR. 



It would have rejoiced the soul of any alumnus to be present 
during the opening days of the new year at Vanderbilt The 
University never started on a better year than this. College spirit 
is at high tide. The gratifying attendance in all departments, the 
fine spirit that dominates faculty and students, the definite plans 
for the improvement of the quality of work, the spirit of cooper- 
ation between all departments, and, beyond all these, an uncon- 
querable loyalty to the high ideals of scholarship and character for 
which the University stands — all these have been apparent to a 
very marked degree. 

The formal opening of the University was held on Wednesday, 
September 29. It was appropriate that the first event of the year 
should be the singing of "Alma Mater" by the student body of the 
West Campus, that completely filled the chapel of College Hall. 
Devotional exercises, conducted by Dean Tolman, were impressive 
by reason of the spirit of reverent worship and of gratitude to 
God, who has led the University from its foundation to this good 
year. Chancellor Kirkland, in one of his happiest and most inspir- 
ing addresses, struck the keynote of the new year. 

The enrollment in most departments runs ahead this year. The 
School of Medicine shows a falling off, due to rigid entrance re- 
quirements, nearly three hundred students being denied admission 
into the freshman class because of the new standards of entrance. 
In the Academic and Engineering departments the freshman class 
is above the average, the same being true in the School of Dentist- 
ry and the School of Religion. While these encouraging figures 
are given, Vanderbilt has never been concerned about the number 
of her students. She could have twice as many if she were less 
conscientious in the enforcement of standards of admission. 
These standards have established her supremacy among Southern 
institutions, and her policy of maintaining these standards now in 
her professional schools will be considered in the years to come as 
one of Vanderbilt's greatest contributions to educational problems. 
Such standards are not arbitrary, but mean a better class of stu- 
dents, better work, and better facilities. That, in the face of such 
requirements strictly enforced, of greater expense that is not bal- 
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anced by free scholarships, and of a well-defined opposition by 
some misguided leaders, Vanderbilt should still maintain her large 
number of students is most gratifying to the authorities and 
friends of the University. These students come from all sections 
and from all denominations, the Methodists leading, as heretofore. 

The students have begun the work of the year with remarkable 
spirit. The appearance of the Hustler, a semi weekly student pub- 
lication, on the opening day was indicative of the initiative and 
spirit of the present student body at Vanderbilt. Many funda- 
mental changes are to be noted in matters concerning student life 
and scholarship requirements, such as the rule requiring all fresh- 
men to room in Kissam Hall ; the larger plans of the Young Men's 
Christian Association, resulting largely from the great Brockman 
meetings last year ; and the new system of quality credits, which 
will mean better scholarship. There is an increasing evidence that 
the fraternities are cooperating in the efforts of the faculty to im- 
prove the intellectual and moral tone of the student body. 

Many improvements have been made on the South Campus, in- 
cluding the addition of the Litterer Laboratories in the School of 
Medicine. The South Campus and the West Campus are more 
closely allied than ever before, as is shown by the fact that the 
cheer leader for the whole University was chosen from the School 
of Medicine. 

More than forty students are in the School of Religion. A large 
proportion of them are Methodists, but there are representatives 
from at least six other denominations. This is an increase over 
the attendance of last year and indicates that Vanderbilt has a real 
field of opportunity in establishing an interdenominational School 
of Religion. 

Vanderbilt students have an opportunity of taking a certain 
portion of their work at Peabody without extra charge, and so 
the resources of that institution are shared by the students of Van- 
derbilt. At the same time Vanderbilt is enabled to serve the cause 
of education by helping to train an increasing number of Southern 
teachers. No student is enrolled in both institutions ; so what is 
said about the attendance at Vanderbilt has no relation to the 
affiliation with Peabody. 

It is evident that the University has passed through the crisis in 
her history without in any way suffering a setback in any feature 
of her work. On the contrary, she faces the future with confi- 
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dcnce and enthusiasm. "With malice toward none, with charity 
for all," she is deepening and strengthening her work at every 
point. If on account of the present war the University must wait 
for further addition to her equipment and income, she will be all 
the more ready for further expansion by reason of these years of 
intensive and efficient organization and activity. There was never 
a time when alumni could afford to be more interested in the wel- 
fare of this institution or prouder of her position among the in- 
stitutions of the nation. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE BIBLICAL DEPARTMENT. 

With the opening of the present scholastic year the Biblical 
Department of the University has begun its work as an independ- 
ent and interdenominational School of Religion. It has been 
doubted by many whether such a school could succeed in the 
South, and especially whether the Biblical Department of Vander- 
bilt University, in view of certain well-understood and embarrass- 
ing circumstances attending its work at this time, could hope to 
succeed in this kind of work. The number of students in attend- 
ance this year, however, is exceeding the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of the faculty and friends of the University. The new 
scholastic year in this Department began the last of June with the 
summer term, which covered three months and enrolled thirty-one 
students, in addition to which number some ten or more students 
in the Summer School of George Peabody College for Teachers 
pursued courses of study under the professors of the Biblical 
Department. Many students of the Biblical Department in turn 
took courses in the Peabody Summer School. 

Since the fall term opened forty-five theological students and 
candidates preparing for the ministry or for other forms of mis- 
sionary and distinctly Christian service have entered the Univer- 
sity. About twenty-five per cent of the Summer School students 
continued their work into the fall term. Altogether, sixty-two 
students, representing thirty different colleges and universities and 
nine different religious denominations, have been enrolled in the 
Biblical Department since the opening of the present scholastic 
year. Six candidates for the ministry are studying in the Aca- 
demic Department. Several Peabody College students are also 
taking Biblical courses of study, which work is credited toward 
the M.A. degree. 

The Southern Methodist Church and the Biblical 

Department. 

When the seven "patronizing Conferences" of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, at their respective annual sessions this 
past fall ratified and indorsed the action of the Educational Com- 
mission in declaring that the Church had nothing whatever left to 
it by the decision of the Supreme Court that could be transferred 
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by it to those Conferences, the Church authorities severed, if they 
had not already done so previously, the last thread of hope that 
any one might have entertained that the Biblical Department could 
and would be utilized by the Southern Methodist Church in the 
future, as in the past, for the education of its young ministers. 
There is, perhaps, no other individual in the Church to whom the 
severance of this last hope meant so much in disappointment and 
regret as it meant to the Dean of the Biblical Department, who has 
for more than a quarter of a century been annually appointed by 
the Church authorities to his work in this University; and the 
same regret is doubtless felt in varying degrees of intensity by all 
his colleagues of the theological faculty. In view of these and 
other facts, it seems fitting that certain portions of the annual 
report of Dean Tillett to the Board of Trust last June should be 
published. It was the judgment of the Board of Trust, as then 
expressed, and of other friends of the Biblical Department that 
this annual report contains some facts which the friends of the 
University within the Church will be glad to know and should 
know. The part of the report referred to is as follows : 

Extract from Dean Tillett's Report to the Board of Trust. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, South, having, as I interpret the 
situation, withdrawn from all relationship of cooperation, patronage, and 
support of the Biblical Department, there is but one thing left for the 
Department to do for the future, and that is to become an independent and 
nonsectarian school for the education of ministers and Christian workers. 
I think it well to state a few facts and circumstances that preceded the 
decision and announcement of our purpose to conduct the Biblical De- 
partment in the future as a nonsectarian School of Religion. 

Last summer, when the usual advertisement of the Biblical Depart- 
ment was sent to the Church papers, representing the Department as a 
school for the education of young ministers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, using the same language as hitherto, the advertisement 
was refused by the Nashville Christian Advocate and by one or two other 
Church papers on the ground that we were not a school for the education 
of Southern Methodist ministers. 

It will be recalled that the late General Conference ordered the transfer 
of its interests in Vanderbilt University back to the original patronizing 
Conferences and committed its educational interests and policies, as re- 
gards the establishment of one or more schools of theology for the 
Church, as well as other educational interests, to a Commission of which 
Bishop Candler was chairman. 

I desire here to recall the fact that while this Educational Commission 
had under consideration the location of a theological school for the 
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Church east of the Mississippi River and were inviting bids and proposi- 
tions from any cities and institutions that were interested, a communica- 
tion was addressed by the Executive Committee of the Board of Trust 
through the Chancellor to Bishop Candler as chairman of the committee 
with regard to the future conduct of the Biblical Department, asking that 
representatives of the Board of Trust might have an opportunity to come 
before the Commission at such time and place as they might name and 
advise with the Commission with regard to the future management and 
work of the Biblical Department, the purpose of this interview being, of 
course, to discover and adopt some method of carrying on the Biblical 
Department that would be satisfactory alike to the Church and to the 
Board of Trust. And I may add just here that I had not only hoped that 
the Board of Trust and the Educational Commission might have such a 
friendly conference as that proposed, but I also hoped and believed that 
our Department could be placed under a Board of Control similar to that 
having charge of the Medical Department, the members of the controlling 
Board to be selected by nomination of the Board of Education and by con- 
firmation of the Board of Trust, by which method the Church would 
through its Board of Education have largely the responsibility of de- 
termining the personnel of the Board of Control. I beg the personal 
privilege of submitting here a copy of the letter which I addressed to 
Bishop Candler immediately after the communication of the Chancellor, 
above referred to, was sent to him : 

Letter to Bishop Candler. 

"Vanderbilt University, July 10, 1914- 

"Bishop W. A. Candler, Chairman, Atlanta, Ga.—Dear Bishop Candler: 
I am writing to you as chairman of the Educational Commission with re- 
gard to the future relationship between the Church and the Biblical. De- 
partment of Vanderbilt University. The Board of Trust, as I understand 
it, has indicated not only its willingness but its desire to have the Biblical 
Department so conducted in the future as to meet, as far as possible, the 
desires and needs of the Church in the matter of theological education. 
I am informed that they have through Chancellor Kirkland addressed 
a communication to you inviting a conference at such a time and in such 
a manner as you may suggest with reference to this matter. I hope very 
much that representatives of your Commission (or such other representa- 
tives of the Church as may be designated) and representatives of the 
Board of Trust may meet in friendly conference to see if some plan for 
conducting the Biblical Department may not be agreed upon which will 
be mutually agreeable to the Church and the Board of Trust 

"No one is more painfully aware than I am of the embarrassment at- 
tending any and all discussion of this question at this time. Neverthe- 
less, the rights of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in this school 
for the education of young ministers are too many and too sacred and 
the possibilities of serving the Church on the part of the Biblical De- 
partment are too great and too far-reaching for us to allow anything 
whatever to prevent us from obtaining for the Church, if this be possible, 
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such an administration of the affairs of the Biblical Department for the 
future as shall make this school what it should be and was always meant 
to be, the obedient servant of the Church in the work of educating its 
young ministers. 

"A Church must control its theological schools, and to do this it must 
determine the personnel of the body that shall elect the faculty, deter- 
mine the doctrines and general course of study pursued in such schools, 
and decide how the money which is contributed toward these schools 
shall be expended and applied. No one can ask or desire that a Church 
should indorse, patronize, and contribute support to a theological school 
when it is without a deciding voice in selecting the faculty and otherwise 
determining the policies and character of work done by the school. 

"Now, I believe it is possible by friendly conference and counsel be- 
tween the representatives of the Church and the Board of Trust to come 
to an agreement as to the Biblical Department of the University whereby 
the Church shall have a deciding voice in the selection of those who shall 
elect the faculty and otherwise manage its affairs. There are two or three 
methods by which, in my judgment, this can be accomplished; but this is 
not the time and place for me to make my suggestions as to how this can 
be done. If such a conference as is proposed shall be held, I shall be glad 
to have the privilege of submitting my views and suggestions in this mat- 
ter in which I am most deeply interested. An undertaking of this kind 
and a readjustment of conditions so far-reaching and important to the 
Church and to the University cannot be accomplished in one month's 
time. Such work demands time and patience and calls for deliberation 
and wise and godly counsel. But the readjustment can and should be 
made, and the Biblical Department can, in my judgment, be saved to and 
for the Church. 

"Of all the rights the Church has in Vanderbilt University— moral, legal, 
and financial — those in the Biblical Department are the most important 
and vital; and, however serious may be the differences between the 
Board of Trust and the Church as to the Church's right in other Depart- 
ments of the University, I think all parties can and will come to an 
agreement as to the Church's rights in the Biblical Department and as to 
how these rights can be effectively exercised in the government of this 
Department, provided those representing the Church and the Board of 
Trust will come together in friendly counsel as to what is best to do. 

"It may not be out of place here to call attention to the financial value 
of our school of theology here. I estimate the money value of our plant 
here as amounting to about $750,000 or possibly $800,000. This counts the 
value of Wesley Hall and its furniture and the library (containing many 
invaluable Methodist volumes) at about $150^00 and that portion of the 
campus that may reasonably be assigned to the Biblical Department at 
about the same amount ($150,000) ; while the total endowment, both gen- 
eral and special, that is now available for the support of the department 
amounts to about $450,000 or possibly more. The close proximity of the 
Biblical Department to the new George Peabody College for Teachers, 
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already worth more than three million dollars, is an asset that cannot 
fail to be of inestimable value to any theological school located immedi- 
ately by it, as we are. 

"Whatever your Commission may decide with regard to the establish- 
ment of one or more theological schools for the Church, I hope it will 
not at present take any action that will make it difficult or impossible 
for the Biblical Department to find and to hold a place in our Church 
where it can serve in all the years to come the Church that established 
it and that has every kind of right to its service in the future as in the 
past. Certainly such action should not, in my judgment, be taken until 
the representatives of the Church and her interests have consented to the 
proposal and invitation of the Board of Trust to meet in friendly confer- 
ence and counsel to consider what can and should be done with regard 
to this important matter which the Church has committed to them. 

"In the meantime I beg to assure your Commission that all students who 
may attend our Department next session, as heretofore, will receive the 
best instruction and training that we can give them to fit them for faithful 
and effective service in the itinerant ministry of our Church. As far as 
the Church will permit us to be such, we are its servants. 

"Praying that you may be divinely guided in all your deliberations, I 
am, very sincerely yours, W. F. Tillett." 

Bishop Candler stated in his very brief reply that my communication 
would be referred to the commissioners to be appointed by the patronizing 
Conferences. 

The Commission having declined to enter into the proposed conference 
and having stated that my communication would be turned over to the 
commissioners representing the Conferences, I thought it worth while to 
tee if an arrangement and agreement might not be made between some 
or all of the patronizing Conferences and the Board of Trust by which 
the management of the Biblical Department could be committed to a 
Board of Control which should be composed of one representative of each 
patronizing Conference, each Conference to be accorded the privilege of 
nominating its representative on the Board of Control. In this way the 
administration of the affairs of the Biblical Department would be in the 
hands of men selected by the Conferences. But this plan, which I believe 
a majority, if not all, of the Board of Trust would have agreed to, was 
effectively forestalled by the action of the Tennessee and other Confer- 
ences in appointing commissioners who were instructed to enter into no 
agreement for cooperation with and control of any one Department of the 
University unless the ownership and control of the University in its en- 
tirety should be given to the Church. If anything else had been needed 
to disappoint every effort I had made and every hope I had cherished to 
have the Biblical Department placed under such management and control 
as would be agreeable to the Church and secure the Church's permanent 
utilization of it for the education of young ministers, that hope was 
brought to an end when the Educational Commission met in Memphis and 
decided that they had nothing whatever to turn over to the Conference 
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commissioners and therefore refused to go through with what they re- 
garded as the empty performance of transferring rights which, in their 
judgment, did not exist. This brought me to the end alike of my efforts 
and of my hopes, not only of having the Church hold on to the important 
rights of cooperation and control which the Supreme Court had given to 
it, but of any hope that the Biblical Department would be permitted by 
the Educational Commission to serve the Church any longer. And with 
this I turned my mind to other plans and took counsel with my colleagues 
as to how we could best make the Biblical Department serve other Churches 
and all the Churches that would allow us to serve them. 

Believing, as I do, that the Biblical Department of this University was 
established for the purpose of educating young ministers for the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, South, and feeling none the less sure that it was 
the desire of every member of the Board of Trust and of every member 
of the faculty that it should continue to do this work in the future as it 
has in the past; believing, further, as I do, that the decision of the 
Court gave the Church every right of control over the University which 
it had exercised in the past and that it made permanent and binding that 
method of Church control which is the wisest and best for a Church to ex- 
ercise over a university ; and believing yet further, as I do, that the Church 
by its action has withdrawn from the University and not the University 
from the Church, I now feel providentially justified, not only in using 
what of ability and influence I have in developing the Biblical Depart- 
ment as an independent and nonsectarian School of Religion, but I feel 
that in the providence of God, in view of all the circumstances and events 
that have transpired, this is the duty of myself and my colleagues and 
of the Board of Trust, and I am only hoping that God will overcome 
what I believe to be the serious mistake of my Church in a way to bring 
about the larger usefulness of the Biblical Department and its wider and 
more beneficent service to the larger kingdom of Christ as that kingdom 
is represented in and by all the Churches that are working for the spread 
and upbuilding of his kingdom. 

With this explanation of how and why, after thirty-three years of con- 
tinuous service in the education of Southern Methodist ministers in this 
University, I have now turned my thought and energies to the new and 
larger and, it may be, more difficult task of changing and enlarging the 
work of the Biblical Department so as to make it serve all Christian 
Churches alike, I shall give my ideas and suggestions as to what we 
should undertake to do for the future. 

Enlarged Scope of the Department. 

The scope and work of the Biblical Department should be enlarged so 
as to include the training and equipment, not only of (i) pastors and 
preachers, as heretofore, but (2) of home and foreign missionaries; (3) 
religious and social workers desiring to prepare for other than distinctly 
clerical and ministerial forms of service; (4) what are known as di- 
rectors of religious education, men who, whether ministers or laymen, 
shall aid pastors of large Churches and look after the multitudinous and 
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ever-increasing educational, social, and philanthropic enterprises of large 
and growing city Churches; (s) Y. M. C A. secretaries, especially those 
preparing for college work; and (6) Sunday school teachers, principally 
those who may be living within easy reach of the University, but any 
and all who will attend the University seeking such instruction. There 
is an increasing demand for trained workers in all these lines of service, 
and there is no reason why all the work necessary for the training of 
such workers should not be done in connection with a school for the edu- 
cation of young ministers. A school of religion that undertakes and 
carries on comprehensive work of this kind should be all the better as 
a school for the education of young ministers. Much of the instruction 
needed is common to all classes of religious workers, while the mingling 
together of students during days of preparation will be mutually beneficial 
to all Christian workers. 

An Interdenominational School of Religion. 

The Biblical Department should be conducted in the future as a School 
of Religion, open alike and on equal terms to all religious denominations. 
Greatest emphasis in its instruction and work should be placed upon the 
things that unite Christian people in faith and make cooperation in serv- 
ice possible as compared with the things that separate and antagonize. 
It should stand for greater unity among the followers of Christ in all 
things essential to Christian faith and promotive of effective social service 
in Church and community life. It should not only announce its purpose 
to be nonsectarian and interdenominational, but make itself such by 
placing in its faculty representatives of all the leading Christian Churches 
of the South whose patronage and support we desire to have in the future 
work of the school. It is necessary that a nonsectarian School of Religion 
shall be better endowed and better equipped than a sectarian school in 
order to attract patronage, inasmuch as it must depend absolutely and 
wholly upon the advantages offered in order to draw students; whereas 
sectarian schools can depend largely upon denominational loyalty to bring 
them students, whether their advantages be few or many. Elsewhere in 
this report I have set forth in detail what I regard as the needs of the 
Biblical Department in order to make it a thoroughly equipped School 
of Religion capable of serving all Christian Churches and also the approxi- 
mate cost of these additions to the faculty and other improvements called 
for. Of course a nonsectarian School of Religion in the South will have 
to be content with a small patronage in beginning, but it is important that 
even from the start its standards should be high and its grade of work 
should be the best. In this way alone can it hope to make character for 
itself and inspire confidence in its purposes, claims, and promises to the 
public. 

Half Million Dollars .Weeded for the School of Religion. 

To make our Department a success as a nonsectarian School of Religion, 
we need an additional endowment of not less than half a million dollars. 
The chairs of Biblical Theology and Practical Theology have had only 
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a partial endowment back of them. If thrown into one fund, the two 
would not make the full endowment for one chair. We need to endow 
chairs that may be filled by scholarly men representing other Churches 
than the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Assuming that the present 
faculty will continue here for the present, no other Southern Methodists 
would need to be added to the faculty for some time to come. But other 
Churches should have representatives in our faculty, and they must be 
placed there on a permanent basis of endowment It will take at least 
$60,000 to endow a chair and to provide a $3,000 salary. The following 
endowments are needed to place our School of Religion on a permanent 



basis of highest efficiency: 

Homiletics $ 60,000 

Practical Theology 60,000 

Religious Education 60,000 

Comparative Religions and Missions 60,000 

English Bible (furnishing a man for work in both Biblical and 

Academic Departments) 60,000 

Better endowment for Sociology and Public Speaking chairs, to- 
gether 66,000 

Endowment of Library ^o,(xx> 

Endowment for publication that shall worthily represent the Bib- 
lical Department and the University 70/xk> 



Total $500,000 

Concluding Word. 



I have been gratified and even surprised at the many favorable com- 
ments that have been called forth from representative ministers and lay- 
men, North and South, by the announcement in our Bulletin and circulars 
of our purpose to conduct a n on sectarian and interdenominational School 
of Religion. And some of these have come either directly or indirectly 
from men who represent large wealth. I am very hopeful that our cause 
will make a strong and effective appeal, not only to educators and stu- 
dents, but to broad-minded men of wealth who will meet our need for 
better endowment and equipment 

I feel that the Board of Trust and the faculty and the friends of the 
Biblical Department should rally now to its support and upbuilding and 
sound no note of uncertainty as to its future. The call of God and the 
call of duty is upon us; an open door of great opportunity is before us; 
a great work is demanded of us. Let us move forward with patience as 
to immediate results, but with confidence as to the ultimate success of our 
work, and the reward will be sure to come in the upbuilding at this great 
center of influence in the South of a School of Religion which, if true to 
Christ and his teachings, will prove a blessing to all the Churches. With 
enmity and bitterness and criticisms for none, but with love in our hearts 
for all, let us work to bring all the followers of Christ, whether preachers 
or laymen, into closer fellowship both in seeking the truth and in serving 
men. 
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DR. ALLEN G. HALL. 

Vanderbilt University has suffered a severe loss in the death 
of Dr. Allen G. Hall, Dean of the School of Law, which occurred 
at his residence, on the Vanderbilt Campus, early in the morning 
of Sunday, November 28. Dr. Hall had been in ill health for a 
number of years, but his actual breakdown occurred only a few 
months ago. In spite of physical weakness, he did a great deal of 
hard work. His weakness did not affect his intellectual labors nor 
decrease in any particular his remarkable energy of mind and spir- 
it Dr. Hall's connection with the School of Law has been con- 
tinuous for the past fourteen years, and it is not too much to say 
that the great improvements within that time have been the result 
of his own convictions and activity. As professor of law, as 
secretary of the school, as chairman of the faculty, and, finally, as 
dean, he has been the organizer of the new school and the guide 
of its destinies. Chief among the things accomplished by Dr. Hall 
may be mentioned the increase in entrance requirements, the 
lengthening of the course to three years, membership in the Amer- 
ican Association of Law Schools, the introduction of law teachers 
not practitioners, and the development of the case system for class 
instruction. Dr. Hall's ambition was never to build up a large 
school at the sacrifice of good work. His demands on students 
and teachers alike were rigid, but he enforced the same demands 
upon himself. 

As a teacher he ranked with the best. His reputation in this 
regard had extended beyond the limits of the State and resulted in 
a number of calls for him from other schools. These he declined, 
because he believed the work he had undertaken to be of greater 
importance, and he was desirous of bringing that work to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Within the last few years it was his hope to see the Law School 
moved back again to its old home on the West Campus. Plans 
for this were under way when he was taken sick and had finally 
to relinquish the work. It was a comfort to him in his last hours 
to know that arrangements had been completed for this step, to 
which he had long looked forward. 

In building a great university the cooperation of many hands 
and hearts is needed. Each one does his part in his own field 
and meets his own peculiar responsibility. This truth was con- 
spicuously manifested in the life of Dr. Hall. His labor, interest, 
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and constructive ability were all devoted to the upbuilding of the 
School of Law, and in this work it will be hard indeed to find his 
successor. 

Biographical Sketch. 

Dr. Hall was born in Lafayette, Ky., July 12, 1862. He was a 
son of Claudius Buchanan Hall and Selina Jefferson Garland Hall. 
His early life was spent at Lafayette, Ky., and he received his 
elementary education in the schools of that community. His fam- 
ily were strong and vigorous of mind and marked by forceful 
traits of character. 

When he was a youth he entered the school of Webb Brothers, 
at Culleoka, Tenn., where he remained for several years. It was 
at this time that the Webb School was beginning to obtain the 
character and reputation that made its future so brilliant and its 
influence so permanent. Here he was associated with many men 
who afterwards became influential and prominent in the life of 
the State. At this time he formed a friendship for the late Ed- 
ward W. Carmack, which lasted until the death of Mr. Carmack. 

After he completed his work at Culleoka, he entered Vanderbilt 
University, where he remained for several years. He spent sev- 
eral years in the Academic Department and then entered the Law 
Department, graduating in June, 1885. During his college career 
he gave evidence of the qualities that later made him an influential 
and useful citizen. He was regarded then as a brilliant speaker 
and a man of unusual intellectual attainments. He was prominent 
in the departments of school life as it was then constituted and 
was one of the leaders of the period. Here, too, he formed asso- 
ciations that lasted throughout life. He was a college mate of 
Judge Claude Waller, Walter Stokes, C. C. Slaughter, Justice 
McReynolds, and many other well-known and influential men. 

He came to the bar in 1885 and practiced law with success until 
his health failed him, in 1898. Shortly after coming to the bar 
he married Miss Lillie Carter Gunn, of Cadiz, Ky., and by that 
marriage two sons were born, Glen Andrews Hall and Fitzgerald 
Hall, all of whom survive htm. During his career at the bar he 
was particularly noted for his ability as an advocate and took part 
in a number of noted cases. 

He was also greatly interested in politics and identified himself 
with the organized democracy of the county and State. He fre- 
quently took part on the stump in campaigns and early made the 
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reputation as a splendid campaign speaker, possessing not only 
vigorous eloquence, but a rare and trenchant wit. However, he 
held office but once. He was a member of the Forty-Seventh 
General Assembly of Tennessee, that met in 1891, and was speak- 
er pro tent, of that body during the session. 

It was, however, after the failure of his health and what ap- 
peared to be almost the close of his career that he rendered the 
most conspicuous service both to the community and to the State. 
After spending a year in Texas during the winter of 1898 and 
1899, where he recuperated and became again comparatively well, 
he taught for several years in the Nashville high school, rapidly 
taking a foremost position in that institution. 

In 1903 the Board of Trust of Vanderbilt University deter- 
mined to have at least one man give his entire time to the Law 
Department of the University, and Dr. Hall was elected professor 
and secretary of the faculty. Of his work in this department of 
the University we have already spoken. 

Dr. Hall was a man of versatile character and versatile mind. 
For the past nine years he had been Superintendent of Platform 
of the Monteagle Sunday School Assembly. During that period 
he brought into this work the same capacity for construction that 
he exhibited as Dean of the Law Department of Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. He elevated the standard of the platform to a point 
where it was commonly agreed that the ablest representatives and 
most vigorous thought of many varieties or phases of life were 
brought to that place. Through his instrumentality opportunities 
were offered to the people of the entire South to keep abreast of 
modern investigation and modern ideas in literature, philosophy, 
science, and religion. 

No man in recent years has contributed as much to the influ- 
ence and permanency of the Monteagle Assembly. It will be dif- 
ficult to fill his place, and he will be lamented by the thousands of 
people who have made the mountain their Mecca during the sum- 
mer periods. 

While he was devoting most of his time to the institutions just 
mentioned, he found time, regardless of the fact that he was a 
frail man and suffered all these years with physical infirmities, to 
devote to other phases of life. 

For many years he was a successful teacher of the Bible class 
of the Moore Memorial Sunday School and was actively identified 
17 
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with the work of the Presbyterian Church throughout the South. 
Few men were as accomplished in this regard as he was. He 
brought to bear upon the study of the Bible and the history of the 
Bible the same character of mind that he brought to bear upon 
the study of all other subjects. He was never satisfied until he 
found the bottom of the principles and, when he found it, was 
courageous and bold in his views. 

So widespread was his influence in Church work that in 1906 he 
was chosen Moderator of the General Assembly of the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, an honor that has come to few laymen in 
the past fifty years. It was about this time, by reason of his prom- 
inence as an educator and churchman and in scholarship in general 
lines, that the Central University of Kentucky honored him by 
conferring upon him the degree of doctor of laws. 

During the last eighteen years he was also vitally interested in 
political questions and allied himself with those leaders who ad- 
vocated legislation that made for righteous living regardless of 
the party platform. Always a teetotaler himself, he early es- 
poused the cause of prohibition, and as long as his strength en- 
abled him he took an active part in the organization known as 
the Anti-Saloon League. At one time he was vice-president of 
that organization. He was a member for many years of the Old 
Oak Club and read many brilliant papers at its meetings. 

In addition to these different things that he labored for and 
achieved, he was noted socially for charm of manner, brilliancy in 
conversation, and eloquence and wit as a speaker. His humor and 
wit were not surpassed by the humor and wit of any man of his 
period in Tennessee. As an occasional speaker he enjoyed a posi- 
tion superior to any man of this section. He shone particularly on 
occasions when he was toastraaster or speaker at great dinners. 

No more versatile man has lived in this community in the pres- 
ent generation. No man has touched so many different things as 
successfully as he has touched them It may well be said of him, 
as was said of another, that there were few subjects that he did 
not touch and none that he did not adorn. 

He counted among his friends people of all classes of society. 
He was a welcome guest at any gathering, large or small. While 
he was devoted to his friends, kindly of nature, he was courageous 
in taking positions, never hesitating to express his views when the 
occasion demanded, even though it meant antagonism and conflict. 
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The history of the Vanderbilt School of Medicine has been one 
of distinct steps as well as of slow and patient progress. These 
steps have marked the end of an old era and the beginning of a 
new. Outwardly they have been more significant than the slow 
and gradual growth of many years. Some of these steps in the 
past were the erection of a building for the Medical Department 
and the severance of relationship with other medical schools. By 
this step the department was brought into distinct individual ex- 
istence under control of the Vanderbilt Board of Trust. Other 
steps were the lengthening of the course to three years, then to 
four years, the introduction of a graded course of study, and the 
establishment of scientific laboratories for the work of the first 
two years. 

The most recent mark of progress has been the adoption of new 
requirements for admission by which a medical student is forced 
to complete a four-year high school course and then to take one 
year in college devoted mainly to scientific work. The result of 
this action has been revolutionary. It has reduced entering classes 
from one hundred to twenty or less. The Vanderbilt School of 
Medicine was prepared for this step through its reorganization in 
the summer of 191 3 and the receipt of Mr. Carnegie's donation of 
one million dollars. The result has been quite according to our 
calculations. The entering class in September, 1914, had only 
nineteen new students, and most of these were conditioned inas- 
much as they could not meet the requirements of the department 
without some indulgence. The entering class of 191 5 has twenty- 
three students, only a slight gain. It should be said, however, that 
these students have been held more rigidly to the requirements 
than the preceding class. As a preparation for medical work the 
College of Arts has arranged a premedical year, and this is at- 
tracting the better class of students looking forward to this field. 
As the older classes graduate and these new classes enter, the at- 
tendance of the School of Medicine is, of course, largely reduced. 
Two years from now it will reach its lowest mark, probably one 
hundred students. From that point an increase ought to begin 
slowly and steadily. It is not likely, however, that Vanderbilt 
University will ever again have so large a medical school as some- 
times in years past. Our facilities in the way of laboratory and 
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clinical instruction would suggest two hundred as the limit beyond 
which we ought not to go for a number of years. 

Coincident with this increase in entrance requirements has been 
a marked improvement in laboratory work. This is especially not- 
able in the new laboratories of anatomy and pathology. The lab- 
oratory of bacteriology is not new, but with this year has taken 
new quarters and is splendidly cared for in the building donated 
to the University last summer by William Litterer, Esq., of Nash- 
ville. During the past summer this building was put in repair, 
connected with the heating plant of the South Campus, and 
equipped throughout with new plumbing and lighting fixtures. At 
a cost of more than ten thousand dollars the Department of Bac- 
teriology has been installed here, and no department of the Univer- 
sity is now better cared for than this. The removal of the De- 
partment of Bacteriology has given larger quarters elsewhere and 
made possible better provision for the instruction in clinical micro- 
scopy and experimental medicine. The result of all these things is 
that the University was never so well prepared to give instruction 
in the fundamental branches of medicine as it is to-day. 

Meeting of the Medical Governing Board. 

All the above matters were gone over at the annual meeting of 
the Governing Board of the School of Medicine which was held 
in the Litterer Laboratory Tuesday, November 23. Owing to im- 
portant engagements elsewhere, Dr. H. S. Pritchett was not able 
to attend, but all the other members were present. Conspicuous 
service to this Board has been rendered by Dr. W. H. Howell, of 
Johns Hopkins University, and Professor E. O. Jordan, of the 
University of Chicago. These gentlemen bring to their task an 
intimate acquaintance with medical work and the needs of medical 
schools, and their advice and service are invaluable. In view of 
the satisfactory condition of the scientific laboratories, much con- 
sideration was given at the last meeting to improvement in clinical 
work. It is to be hoped that more adequate hospital facilities may 
be provided in the near future. Galloway Hospital still lingers 
uncompleted. This represents an investment of one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars up to date. All of this expenditure avails 
nothing until the hospital is completed and put in operation. A 
campaign to this end has been projected and will occupy the at- 
tention of the directors during the coming spring. 
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THE MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 



The Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States held its twenty-first annual meeting at Nashville 
October 28 and 29 on the invitation of Vanderbilt University and 
the George Peabody College for Teachers. The attendance of 
delegates from the membership and of visitors was larger than 
at any preceding meeting of the Association. The program was 
of unusual interest. The social features, including a luncheon 
at Peabody, a reception at Vanderbilt, a luncheon at Ward-Bel- 
mont, and a trip to the Hermitage, added to the interest of the 
meeting. In connection with the regular meeting of the Associa- 
tion there was a meeting of the Commission on Accredited 
Schools, which has for several years made an exhaustive study 
and rating of secondary schools throughout the South. 

At the first session of the Association in Furman Hall, Van- 
derbilt, addresses of welcome were made by Chancellor Kirkland 
and President Payne as representatives of the two institutions 
over which they preside. A particularly pleasing incident was 
the introduction of a motion by President Brown Ayres, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, expressing the Association's appreciation of 
the long-continued efforts of Chancellor Kirkland in making the 
Association a vital factor in the educational development of the 
South. After the report of the Secretary and Treasurer, Prof. 
Bert E. Young, Vanderbilt, a discussion on an amendment to the 
constitution providing for the admission of junior colleges to 
membership in the Association was led by Miss Elizabeth A. Col- 
ton, Meredith College, North Carolina, and Prof. J. D. Ellis, 
University of Missouri. Prof. Charles G. Maphis, University of 
Virginia, outlined a plan for the definite rating of secondary 
schools on the basis of the records made by students in various 
Southern colleges and universities, in addition to other elements 
that have hitherto been considered in the rating of such schools. 
His paper was discussed by Principal J. Carter Walker, Wood- 
bury Forest School, Virginia, Principal S. J. McCallie, McCallic 
School, Chattanooga, and others. 

At the meeting Thursday afternoon in the Industrial Arts 
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Building of the George Pea body College for Teachers Dean H. 
C. Tolman, Vanderbilt University, outlined a new system of 
credits recently adopted by the University known as "quality 
credits." The subject was discussed by Dean Walter Hullihen, 
University of the South. Dr. Samuel P. Capen, specialist in 
higher education of the Bureau of Education, Washington, D. 
C, presented a description of a new method of listing colleges 
proposed by the United States Bureau of Education in coopera- 
tion with a committee representing associations of higher educa- 
tional institutions. President W. A. Webb, Randolph-Macon 
Woman's College, and Miss Emily H. Dutton, Tennessee Col- 
lege, expressed their views on the same subject. Prof. D. H. 
DuPree, University of Georgia, called the attention of the As- 
sociation to the infirmary as a new problem for college adminis- 
tration. 

At the evening session, held in College Hall, Vanderbilt, the 
President of the Association, Chancellor D. C. Barrow, Univer- 
sity of Georgia, delivered an address entitled "The School and 
Its Constituency." An address of unusual interest was that of 
Ex-Senator W. R. Webb, Webb School, on "Educational Remi- 
niscences," in which he reviewed the conditions that prevailed 
in the schools of North Carolina in the years just before the Civil 
War. 

Friday morning at the Social and Religious Building, Peabody 
College, Dean James R. Angell, University of Chicago, delivered 
an address on "Recent Problems of the North Central Associa- 
tion." Prof. W. H. Hand, University of South Carolina, dis- 
cussed the advisability of giving freshman credits for work dis- 
tinctly within the four-year high school course or of giving such 
credits for courses extending beyond the high school course. 
Dean A. B. Dinwiddie, Tulane University, and President J. C. 
Futrall, University of Arkansas, continued the discussion of this 
topic. Prof. William F. Russell, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, as chairman of the committee appointed in 19 14, pre- 
sented a preliminary report on "Economy of Time in Secondary 
Education," the other members of the committee being Dr. S. P. 
Capen and Prof. Charles G. Maphis. The discussion of the re- 
port; led by Prof. James R. Angell, was participated in by many 
members of the Association. 

The final session, the annual business meeting, was held at 
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Furman Hall, Vanderbilt. After the report of the Commission 
on Accredited Schools was read and adopted, Chancellor Kirk- 
land made a report of the meeting of the National Conference 
Committee on Standards of Colleges and Secondary Schools held 
in New York City last year, he having been a delegate of the 
Association. Reports of the Executive Committee and of the 
Committee on Resolutions were read and adopted. The election 
of officers for the next year resulted in the following : 

President, Prof. Bert E. Young, Vanderbilt University. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Dean Walter Hullihen, University of 
the South. 

Members of the Executive Committee: The President and Sec- 
retary ex officio; Joseph Lindsey Henderson, University of 
Texas; Miss Elizabeth Colton, Meredith College; Charles G. 
Maphis, University of Virginia; J. Carter Walker, Woodbury 
Forest School. 

George Peabody College for Teachers, the University of Flor- 
ida, and Transylvania College were elected to membership. 



ENTRANCE RECORD. 



The number of new students entering the College of Arts and 
Science and the School of Engineering in September, 1915, is 
158. The following table shows the schools where they were 
prepared, the units offered, the units accepted for admission, and 
the units conditioned or deficient. 




Adams, Horace.... 
Adams, Russell. . . . 
Akers, A. W„ Jr. . . 
Akers, Charles .... 
Alford, J. W ... . . 
Bailey, Elizabeth... 

Bailey, J. M 

Baker, J. R 

Barber, Frank 

Bethurum, Dorothy. . 

Bingham, Robert 

Ulair, lone 

Blair, Miss V 

Blanks, Robert 

Boland, B. F 

Bragg, J. W 

Bryan, Hampton 

Burch, R. L., Jr 

Butler, Robert 

Carman, Sim 

Cartwright, R. N 

Cheely, Francois 

Chester, Emerson. . . . 

Coffey, F. C 

Corson, H. H 

Cotton, T. II 

Craig, C. T 

Craig, W. H 

Crawford, Mary L... 
Crockett, Elizabeth... 

Cross, E. H 

Crutchfield, E. P 

Currey, L. R 

Dasher, J. A 

Dillon, W. W 

Dougherty, N. S 

Douglass, T. M 

Dun. an, H. B 

Early, J. H. 
Edwards, E. C 



Hawkins School 

Hume-Fogg High School.. . 
Wallace University School. 

Danville School 

Price- Webb School 

Girls' Preparatory School . . 

I Duncan School. '. 

Columbia Military Academy 

Masi»ey School 

Hume- Fogg High School.. . 
Branham& Hughes School. 
Hume-Fogg High School.. . 
Girls' Preparatory School.. 

McTyeire Institute 

Holy Cross College 

Huntsville High School... 
Hume-Fogg High School... 
Wallace University School. 

Massey School.. . 

Byars-Hall School 

Randolph-Macon College. . . 

Ward-Belmont College 

George Peabody College... 

Castle Heights School 

Duncan School 

Peoples School 

Hawkins School 

Hawkins School 

Ward-Belmont College 

Ward-Belmont College 

Gadsden High School 

Hume-Fogg High School... 
Montgomery Bell Academy 

Valdosta High School 

Duncan School 

Louisiana State University. 
Stanton Military Academy. 

Duncan School 

Duncan School 

Shreveport High School 
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English, Zellner 

Epperton, S. R 

Faria», A. M 

Ferrell, G. B 

Floyd, J. C 

Friedman, C. F 

Frierson, W. C 

Galloway, Lucilc 

Gordon, Sue N 

Graves, L. M.. . , 

Grinter, T. H 

Hall, Porter 

Hamblet, L. C 

Hamilton, R. L 

Hanea, S. S.. 

Harding, John 

Hargan, I* F., Jr 

Hart, Elizabeth W . . . 

Harvey, Clara 

Heathcock, Fenner... 

Hendrick, R. G 

Hlggins.J C.Jr 

Millard, F. A 

Horn, D. D 

Hughes, W. H 

Jackson, Robert 

Jacobson, H. J 

Johnson, Mary N 

Johnston, W. H 

Kavanaugh, F. C 

Kerfoot, R. W 

Klmbrough, Robert.. 

Lilly, Edward 

Love, W. E 

Luck, E. L 

McCauley, E. F 

McCombs, E. H 

McEwen, D. P 

McGaughy, C 

McKinney, C. B 

McMillon, R.C 

McMurry, Dorothy.. 
McMurry, Marjorle.. 

Marable. B. C 

Marsh, F. E 

May, Daniel 

Meek, Paul 

Merry man, Robert. . . 

Miller, Lester 

Mitchell, C. A 

Monk, H.J... 



Peoples School 

Branham & Hughes School. 
Gulf Coast Military Academy 
Union City Tr.un*g School.*. 
Middle Tennessee Normal.. 

Pensacola High School 

Wallace University School. 
Hume-Fogg High School... 
Hutne-Fogg High School... 

Burritt College 

University of Kentucky 
Hume-Fogg High School.. . 

Fitzgerald and Clarke 

Maunlngton High School.. 

Hawkins School. 

Hume- Fogg High School... 
Mound Citv High School... 

Ward-Belmont College 

Ward-Belmont College 

Jackson High School. 

Fitzgerald and Clarke 

Wallace University School. 

McTyelre Institute 

Columbus High School 

Branham & Hughes School. 

Duncan School 

University School 

Branham & Hughes School. 

Peoples School 

Little Rock High School. . . 

Detroit Central High 

Hume-Fogg High School... 
Hume-Fogg High School... 
Memphis University School 

Roanoke High School 

Hume- Fogg High School... 
Wallace University School. 

Dwcan School 

McTveire Institute 

Davidson College 

Fitzgerald and Clarke 

Dekalb Township H. Sch.. . 
Dekalb Township H. Sch... 

University of Texas 

Elizabeth Training School. . 
Hume-Fogg High School... 

McFerrin School 

Decatur High School 

Dick- on College 

McCallie School 

Bn nham & Hughes School. 
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Muore, Duncan.... 

Moore, J. W 

Morris, McCall 

Motlow, Reagor . . . 

Murphy, E. G 

Overton, Lee 

Owen, H. M 

Park, Carmen 

Patterson, Hazel 

Patton, E. T 

Payne, Barrie 

Payne, Hovt 

Pa v ne, Julian 

Penn, Joe F 

Pentecost, J. W., Jr.. . 

Petit, J. B 

Phillips, J. R 

Porter, S. M 

Potter, Justin 

Provine, W. K 

Ragsdale, W. K 

Ransom, Margaret... 

Ray, Henry 

Reeves, J. H., jr 

Richardson, J. C 

Ridlev, Thomas 

Rippy, Mrs. J. F 

Roach, J. C 

Roberts, Anna 

Rovegno, Eugene 

Ry©» * • A .«••••••,.. 

Scruggs, Theo 

Seagraves, L. L 

Sloan, W. C 

Smith, Agne* 

Smith, lohn 

Smith, Sarah H 

Smith, W. N 

Spencer, W. H 

Sturdivant, Claiborne. 

Suggs, W. D 

Sutton, Lucy K 

Tate. William 

Teague, J. K 

Thompson, V. M 

Thurmond, G 

Tibbetts, Dorothy 

Tigert, McTyelre... 

Tippens, G 

Tippett, Tolmage... 
Toler, K. B 



Hawkins School 

Bowen School 

Branham & Hughes School 

Castle Heights School 

Hawkins School 



Columbia (Tenn.) H. S 

Ward-Belmont College 

Duncan School 

Hawkins School 

Hume-Fogg High School... 
Hume-Fogg High School... 
Trenton University School. 

Duncan School 

Washington and Lee 

K. M. I......... 

Marvin University School.. 
Hume-Fogg High School.. 

Bowen School 

Massey School 

Hume-Fogg High School.. . 

Hawkins School 

Washington and Lee 

Trinity College 

Tennessee State Normal . . . 

Ward-Belmont College 

Duncan School 

Hume- Fogg High School... 

Webb School , 

Bowen School 

Peoples School , 

Sturgis High School ... 
Memphis Central High. 
Randolph-Macon College.. 

Carmi (111.) High 

George Peabody College 

Duval High 

Mobile High 

Branham & Hughes School. 

Peoples School 

Hume Fogg High School... 
Hume-Fogg High School. 
Branham & Hughes School. 



Hawkins School 

Simmons College 

Duncan School 

Hume-Fogg High School. 

Union University 

West Plains High 
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Nam,. 



Viser, W. M 

Wade, Ednella.... 

Wade, R. G 

Warren, Lady 

Wheeler, Duward. 
Wiggs, Hubert.... 

Wifhite, S. D 

William*. A. T 

Williams, Pryor... 

Wills, Ridley 

Wilson, Ella Mai.. 

Winlord, John 

Winn, Walter 
Winter, Albert 



Louisville High 

Hume-Fogg High School. 
Fitzgerald and Clarke. . . . 
George Peabody College . 

K. M. I 

Fitzgerald and Clarke 

Branham & Hughes School. 
Ward-Belmont College. . . . 
Green University School. . 
Haywood County H. S. . . . 
Hume-Fogg High School.. 
Hume-Fogg High School.. 
Hume-Fogg High School.. 



Castle HeTghts School 

Wynns, Frances Hume-Fogg High School 

Zellner, Julia iGallowav College 
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According to the rule of the faculty, no student may matricu- 
late for his second year whose entrance units are in any way in- 
complete. H. C. Tolman, 

Dean of the College of Arts and Science. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE FACULTY. 

Chancellor Kirkland spent a week recently in New York, 
meeting with a group of college presidents with whom Gen. Leon- 
ard Wood holds an annual conference regarding summer military 
camps. This committee is composed of President Dunken, of 
Lehigh; President Lowell, of Harvard; President Hadley, of 
Yale; President Hibben, of Princeton; President Hutchins, of 
Michigan; President Denny, of Alabama; President James, of 
Illinois; President Wheeler, of California; and Chancellor Kirk- 
land, of Vanderbilt. Chancellor Kirkland delivered an address 
at the celebration of the one hundred and twentieth anniversary 
of the University of North Carolina October 12. The subject 
of his address was, "A New Form of Patriotism." The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina celebrates its anniversary each year, and 
it has grown to be an occasion which draws many alumni and 
prominent men of the State. Chancellor Kirkland also delivered 
an address to the students of Meredith College, at Raleigh, N. C. 

Dean H. C. Tolman is one of the collaborators of the "Sir 
Jamesteje Jejeebhoy Madressa," jubilee volume, which was pub- 
lished during this year in India, marking the fiftieth anniversary 
of the establishment of the Madressa, or the School of Parsee 
Studies, at the University of Bombay, India. In spite of the war, 
the volume was issued only a few months later than the proposed 
date. It has been sent to the leading libraries of the world. The 
Young Churchman Company, Milwaukee, has just published a 
devotional book by Dr. Tolman entitled "Christi Imago." He has 
an article in the last number of the Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association on the ancient Persion phonetic system 
in its relation to the treatment of vowels derived from original 
nasals and liquids. 

Prof. St. George L. Sioussat, after teaching in the summer 
school of Peabody College, spent September in investigation in 
the Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress, and in the Li- 
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brary of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. He also attended 
in New York City a meeting of the Advisory Editorial Board of 
the National Municipal Review. In October he gave addresses 
before the McCrory Chapter of the D. A. R. and before the Sons 
of the American Revolution in Nashville. In the October num- 
ber of the National Municipal Review he had an article on "Mu- 
nicipal Affairs in Nashville, 1915," and in the December number 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, "Tennessee, the 
Compromise of 1850, and the Nashville Convention." He edited 
the March, June, and September numbers of the Tennessee His- 
torical Magazine, including the following documents, with intro- 
ductions and notes to each : "The Journal of General Daniel 
Smith, 1779-80" (March number), "Mexican War Letters of 
William Bowen Campbell" (June number), "Letters of James K. 
Polk to Cave Johnson, 1833-48" (September number). At the 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association he was 
elected First Vice President of that Association. At this meet- 
ing in New Orleans he read a paper on "Memphis as a Gateway 
of the West : A Study in Transportation." 

Prof. Edwin Mims has been asked by the Macmillan Com- 
pany to write a volume on the South for the series of volumes en- 
titled "National Studies in American Letters." His article on 
Professor Gildersleeve in the Methodist Review of October was 
reproduced in part in the American Review of Reviews for No 
vember. He delivered an address before the National Council of 
Teachers of English at Chicago on November 26, his subject 
being "Literature and the Art of Thinking." Before the college 
section of the Council he discussed the report of a Committee on 
the Preparation of College Teachers of English, of which he is a 
member. He has been for three years a member of the Board 
of Directors of this Council. Besides delivering several ad- 
dresses at Middle Tennessee schools, he made the literary ad- 
dress at Randolph- Macon Woman's College in June, the address, 
"The Southern Woman — Past and Present," being published as a 
special bulletin by the college. In January he will deliver two 
lectures at the University of Georgia and in March two at the 
Goodwyn Institute, Memphis. 

Prof. J. T. McGill has received an appointment from the 
United States Supreme Court to make certain investigations and 
a report based thereon in connection with the operations of the 
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Tennessee Copper Company and the Ducktown Sulphur, Copper, 
and Iron Company. This celebrated suit was brought by the 
State of Georgia against the company on account of damages 
done to the surrounding country by the great amount of sulphur 
fume generated in the manufacturing process. The Supreme 
Court has suspended its decision until it has received Dr. McGill's 
report. In the decree Dr. McGill is appointed "inspector to ob- 
serve the operations of said defendant's plan and work. He shall 
be given by it at all times free and full access to its books, rec- 
ords, and premises, and during the next six months he shall make 
frequent and careful observation, at least once each fortnight, of 
the condition of the plant and work, manner of their operation, 
the quantity and character of smoke emitted therefrom, and the 
resulting effect upon vegetation within the vicinity and in the 
State of Georgia. At the end of that time he shall make a full 
report of his observations, accompanied by recommendations as 
to appropriate future action." Dr. McGill has been making his 
investigations for the past several months and will make final re- 
port January I, 1916. 

Prof. L. C. Glenn has been selected by the Vanderbilt faculty 
to deliver a series of lectures at the University of South Caro- 
lina in March. These lectures are given in accordance with the 
plan inaugurated last year of exchange lectureships between the 
Universities of Virginia, North and South Carolina, and Vander- 
bilt. Professor Glenn has been working for some time on an ex- 
haustive report on the coal fields of Northern Tennessee. This 
report will be published by the State Geological Survey. He has 
recently made a study of the oil development in Scott County. 
He appears on the program of the American Geological Society, 
which will meet in Washington during the Christmas holidays, 
his subject being "Coal Measures of Tennessee." 

Dean W. F. Tillett delivered a course of lectures at the Bible 
and Evangelistic Conference held at Lake Junaluska, N. C, Au- 
gust 9-15. On August 16 he preached at the Students' and So- 
cial Workers' Conference held at Blue Ridge, N. C. He and Dr. 
O. E. Brown represented the faculty of the Biblical Department 
at the Conference of Professors and Students of Theological 
Seminaries held at Louisville December 3-5. As a member of the 
Executive Committee of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America he attended a meeting of this committee in 
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Columbus, Ohio, December 8-10. He is also chairman of the 
Commission on Christian Education, which held its annual meet- 
ing at the same time in Columbus. 

Prof. A. M. Harris represented the University at the inaugura- 
tion of Dr. Charles A. Flint as President of Cornell College. 
Mount Vernon, la., on November 19. Cornell College is Pro- 
fessor Harris's Alma Mater, and the occasion afforded him an 
opportunity to renew many old friendships. Professor Harris 
has arranged to give a scries of readings during the fall and win- 
ter complimentary to the students and friends of the University. 
The readings will be given in the lecture room, on the first floor 
of Wesley Hall. 

Prof. £. A. Ruddiman, of the School of Pharmacy, has been 
asked by John Wiley & Sons to write a condensed book on the 
practice of pharmacy, giving the essentials, and during the sum- 
mer he has been engaged in the preparation of this volume. 

Prof. G. W. Dyer represented the University at a meeting of 
American Urban Universities held at the University of Cincin- 
nati November 17 and 18. He delivered an address before the 
Y. M. C. A. of Louisville December 5. 

Four public addresses have been delivered before the faculty 
and students of the School of Religion this fall: Bishop W. P. 
Thirkield, of New Orleans, on "The Preacher as a Man of 
Vision" ; Dr. Charles S. Nash, of the Pacific Theological Semi- 
nary, Berkeley, Cal., on "Theological Seminaries and Christian 
Unity"; Mr. Raymond Robins, of Chicago, on "Social Problems 
Confronting the Preacher of To-Day"; and Bishop Charles E. 
Woodcock, of Louisville, on "The Minister and His Message." 



CHANGES IN THE FACULTY. 

The serious problem presented by the death of Dr. William 
L. Dudley was happily met in the selection of Dr. James F. Nor- 
ris as the head of the Department of Chemistry. Within a few 
weeks he has clearly demonstrated that he is a worthy successor 
of one of the most capable and popular professors who ever 
served the University. Scholarly in his methods and achieve- 
ments, interesting as a lecturer, and attractive as a man, he has 
established himself already in the hearts of the University com- 
munity. Dr. Norris, a native of Baltimore, received his B.A. de- 
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gree from Johns Hopkins University in 1892 and his Ph.D. in 
1895. Since then he has served as Instructor and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Organic Chemistry in the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, as Professor of Chemistry at Simmons College since 
1904. as Lecturer on Organic Chemistry at Harvard since 1912. 
He has been President of the Northeastern Section of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, President of the Chemistry Teachers' As- 
sociation of New England, and is a Fellow of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences and a member of the Dutsche 
Chemische Gesellschaft. He has been active in research work, 
having published many articles and monographs pertaining to 
his special field of labor. As the author of "Principles of Organic 
Chemistry" he has achieved marked distinction throughout the 
country. With the large library that was left to the University 
by Dr. Dudley and with the opportunities afforded by a large 
number of special and graduate students in chemistry, Professor 
Norris enters upon his work at Vanderbilt under the most favora- 
ble auspices. 

Dr. Edwin Eustace Reinke, who succeeds Dr. G. W. Martin as 
Assistant Professor of Biology, took his B.A. and M.A. degrees 
at Lehigh University and his Ph.D. at Princeton. He has held 
the following positions : Assistant in Biology at Lehigh, Fellow in 
Biology at Princeton, and Instructor in Zoology at Rice Institute. 
He has also been associated with the Marine Biological Labora- 
tory, Wood's Hole, Mass., the Department of Marine Biology, 
Carnegie Institution at Washington, and is a member of the So- 
ciety of American Zoologists. Besides making investigations at 
Jamaica, W. I., and at Dry Tortugas, Fla., he has published the 
following studies: "Note on the Presence of a Fifth Aortic Arch 
in a 6 mm. Pig Embryo," "Preliminary Account of the Develop- 
ment of the Apyrene Spermatozoa in Strombus and of the Nerve 
Cells in Littorina," "The Development of the Apyrene Sperma- 
tozoa of Strombus Bituberculotus," and reports in the yearbook 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 191 1 -14. He has in 
preparation "The Deposition of the Spermatozoa of Strombus" 
and "The Behavior of the Dimophic Spermatozoa of Strombus." 

Dr. F. F. Frantz, Acting Professor of Romance Languages in 
the absence of Prof. Bert E. Young, who is teaching at Colum- 
bia University this year, received his B.A. degree at Central Col- 
lege, Missouri. From Central he came to Vanderbilt, where for 
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several years he was Teaching Fellow in the Romance Depart- 
ment, and received the M.A. degree in 1902. For five years he 
held the chair of romance languages at Peabody College, in Nash- 
ville. During this period several summers were spent abroad in 
preparation of his thesis, "Oreste dans la Tragedie Franchise." 
This was published in 1909, and the following June Vanderbilt 
conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. Upon 
the dissolution of "the old Peabody," in 191 1, he returned to Cen- 
tral College. Four years have been spent there in charge of the 
Department of Modern Languages. Having obtained some 
months ago a year's leave of absence for the purpose of research 
work, he was able without inconvenience to alter his plans and 
supply the place of Dr. Young at Vanderbilt. 

Dr. W. Clyde Curry, Jr., Instructor in English, has the B.A. 
degree from Wofford College and the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Leland Stanford University. The subject of his thesis at 
Leland Stanford was "Ideals of Personal Beauty in Mediaeval 
Literature." He was for three years Superintendent of the John- 
ston High School, South Carolina. Dr. Curry has recently pub- 
lished a note in Modern Language Notes and appears on the pro- 
gram of the meeting of the Modern Language Association to be 
held at Cleveland during the Christmas holidays. 

Willis G. Waldo, Instructor in Mathematics, is a graduate of 
the Cincinnati High School and holds the degree of Bachelor of 
Science from the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He 
has had extensive experience in engineering work, having been 
resident engineer on construction for the Cincinnati Northern 
Traction Company, draughtsman, concrete inspector, and engi- 
neer on the Detroit River tunnel for the Michigan Central Rail- 
way, and an irrigation engineer and instructor in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas. More recently he has been engaged in 
private engineering work, making reports on several railway sys- 
tems in connection with valuation work, and an instructor in 
mathematics and railway engineering in Finlay Engineering Col- 
lege, of Kansas City. He is a member of the engineering fra- 
ternity of Alpha Phi and of engineering societies in Boston and 
San Antonio. 

Park Powell, Instructor in French, is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and has taken graduate work at the Univer- 
sity of California and in France, besides studying Spanish in 
18 
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Mexico. He has taught at the University of South Carolina and 
the University of Washington, Seattle. 

H. Halperin, Instructor in Mathematics, holds the degrees of 
Electrical Engineering from the University of Liege, Belgium, and 
A.M. from Columbia University. Coming to this country in 1910, 
he did practical work in electrical engineering until he entered 
Columbia in 1914 to take up graduate work in mathematics. 

Lionel Valdemar Sylvester, Assistant in Biology, is a B.A. 
graduate from Princeton and served as Assistant in Botany and 
General Biology at that institution in 1914-15. For several sum- 
mers he assisted the Curator of the Princeton Biological Museum 
in preparing, classifying, and caring for the museum collections. 
During the summer of 191 5 he was naturalist in charge of the 
nature study work for the Philadelphia Boy Scouts. 



STUDENT SELF-HELP AT VANDERBILT. 

The number of students paying part of their expenses in the 
University and the amount of money earned in this way will prove 
a surprise to most persons. The statistics show that more than 
one hundred men on the West Campus are doing some kind of 
work outside of their regular college duties, with an income of 
over $20,000 for the school year. This means that twenty per 
cent of the students are making part of their expenses while here. 
Of the senior class alone this year, about forty per cent are sup- 
plementing their funds in some form of gainful work. The fol- 
lowing tabulation shows some interesting results : 



! Work. No. of 1 

Waiting upon table x8 % 2,000 

Undergraduate assistants in laboratories, libraries, etc 25 2^00 

Teaching and tutoring 16 4,000 

Agencies for laundries 10 000 

Monitor service 13 260 

Service in choirs 6 650 

Editors of college papers 7 900 

Canvassing 10 600 

Clerical and office work 5 9°o 

Stenography and typewriting 3 700 

Carrying papers. 2 225 

Janitor service 2 150 

Keeping tennis courts 2 75 

Collectors 4 7» 
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Kind* of Work. No. of Men. Earned. 

Postmaster 1 $ 135 

Manager of hall 1 4S0 

Secretary of Y. M. C A 1 400 

Pressing club 1 175 

Barber shop 1 00 

Bookstore a 450 

Other items 5 250 



Total 135 $16,530 

Less names counted twice 30 

Add number of theological students working 30 6,000 



Grand total 135 $22,530 



Astonishing as these figures may be to some, still the field of 
self-help has never been cultivated as it should be. The laundry 
business is the only one that has reached the biological limits of 
the "survival of the fittest." Clerical and office work, stenog- 
raphy and typewriting, canvassing and collecting, clerking at rush 
hours, and work during the holidays constitute as yet a virgin 
soil for intensive cultivation. Vanderbilt needs a man who can 
take the time and the energy to bring the demand and the supply 
together — the students who wish work at extra hours and the 
business men who can use them. A committee of students and 
faculty working with a committee from the Commercial Club, led 
by a man who has the vision of an efficient employment bureau, 
can make it possible for thirty more young men to get the ad- 
vantages of a college education at Vanderbilt. A tragedy that is 
repeated all too often each year is the loss of a student who has 
not enough money to carry him through the term. 

The above statistics do not include any sums earned during the 
summer vacations, which range from fifty dollars to seven hun- 
dred and fifty dollars per man. Selling books and pictures, alum- 
inum wares and other household necessities ; working on surveys, 
in harvest fields, and fruit orchards ; representing various schools 
and colleges ; office work in our larger cities — these are some of 
the ways in which Vanderbilt students add to their resources for 
the college year. And some few students have been so fortunate 
in their ventures as to pay all expenses while attending school and 
have a balance left at graduation which can be counted with not 
fewer than four digits. Nor have the students compelled to work 
been lacking in scholarship or in the respect of the student body. 
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They make up a body of men honored while here and prominent 
among the alumni of the present. And there is no reason why 
there should not be an ever- increasing number of self-supporting 
students on the VanderbUt Campus. 



NEW HOME FOR THE LAW SCHOOL. 

For a number of years after Vanderbilt University was founded 
the School of Law had its home on the West Campus and occupied 
part of College Hall. With the lapse of years it was decided to 
move this department into the city. This was done for two rea- 
sons. First, and perhaps chiefly, to accommodate the professors, 
who were practitioners and active business men, and who, there- 
fore, found it inconvenient to attend classes so far removed from 
their offices. In the second place, it was thought desirable to have 
the school convenient to the Capitol library and the courts of law. 
In consequence of this view a new building was erected, known 
for many years as the Vanderbilt Law Building. Most of the 
space in this building was rented to the lawyers of the city, and 
the Law School occupied rooms in the rear. Gradually the law 
library was built up by purchases and by gifts. In the meantime 
electric cars have brought the West Campus so near the heart of 
the city that distance is no longer a factor. As the result of these 
considerations it has been deemed best to move the School of Law 
back again to the West Campus. The law library, which now 
numbers more than ten thousand volumes, will occupy the whole 
of the north wing on the top floor. Two large connecting rooms 
will be given to its service, and here law students will do most of 
their work. Convenient lecture rooms will be provided for the 
various law classes, mainly on the same floor. This change will 
go into effect January I, 19 16. 

The old law building in the city will be converted into a home 
for the Commercial Club. This club has taken a lease on the build- 
ing for twenty-five years and will probably purchase it in the end. 
Seventy-five thousand dollars will be spent by the club in altera- 
tions, improvements, and furnishings. The new home of the Com- 
mercial Club will be one of the most attractive club buildings in 
the South, and Vanderbilt University is pleased to be the means of 
providing for the city of Nashville such splendid accommodations. 
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BOARD OF TRUST LOSES TWO ALUMNI MEMBERS. 

William L. Moose. 

William L. Moose, for nineteen years a member of the Board 
of Trust, died September 7, 1915, at Waukesha, Wis., where he 
had gone on account of impaired health. 

He was born August 28, 1858, at Lewisburg, Conway County, 
Ark., and, with the exception of two years at Nashville, while at- 
tending the University, spent his whole life in his native State. 
His career was such that the State capitol was closed on the day 
of the funeral by proclamation of the governor, in honor and rec- 
ognition of his official position and public service. 

He served two terms in the State Senate, the second as Presi- 
dent of that body ; also a period of eight years as Circuit Judge. 
He was elected Attorney-General of the State in 1912 and was re- 
elected in 1914 without opposition. He was also Vice President 
for Arkansas of the American Bar Association. 

Judge Moose was courteous and cordial in manner and most 
kindly and sympathetic in disposition. An affectionate father, 
with eight children to rear and educate, yet he took into his home 
several poor and orphaned children and cared for them as his own 
— a noteworthy example of Christian charity. Mrs. Moose was 
Miss Melinda Bright, of Nashville. Her relatives here were 
strongly attached to Judge Moose and will sadly miss his annual 
visits at Commencement time, as will friends of his in the faculty 
and his colleagues of the Board of Trust. 

Joseph E. Washington. 

The Hon. Joseph E. Washington died at Wessyngton, the 
Washington estate, in Robertson County, Tenn., August 28. He 
was a member of Vanderbilt's first law class, in 1875. In 1877 
he was a member of the Tennessee Legislature, and in 1888 he 
was elected to the United States Congress. This position he filled 
for five successive terms. 

His active participation in University affairs began with his re- 
newed connection with the Alumni Association, his attendance on 
annual meetings, and an address at one of the annual alumni 
dinners. In 1912 he was elected a member of the Board of Trust 
and in 1913 was made a member of the Medical Governing Board. 
In the minutes of the Executive Committee a high tribute is paid 
to his personal character and his efficiency as a university officer. 
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Had he lived, it is certain that further years would have shown an 
increasing devotion to University concerns. 

Mr. Washington's personality was most marked. He had a 
genius for friendship and numbered among his intimate asso- 
ciates some of the first citizens of the nation. At the same time 
he drew to himself men of every station and was regarded in 
his home community as a benefactor and a hero. His hospitality 
was distinguished by a rare grace. He was a conspicuous ex- 
ample of the finest type of a Southern gentleman. 
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STORE NO. 2, SIXTEENTH and BROADWAY 



She %. X &tief jewelry 'Ccmpanu 

"OFFICIAL JEWELERS VANDBRBILT UNIVERSITY" 

DIAMONDS : WATCHES I JEWELRY 



contains about 1,000 Item*. Copy will 



CRUflClfTtEnAlieimOllOULItUI JAS.B.CA8Ft,Trw.»n«i M,r> 



iOTEIL IE1MITM 



IMaaHvllle, Tenn. 
EUROPEAN FIREPROOF 
250 ROOMS 2SO BATHS 

Rate** $2 to $5 par Day 
EXCELLENT CAPE 71ND GRILLROOM 



Webb & RiwUJScreen Company 

HI OH - ORADB WOOD SCREENS 

And the only METAL FRAME SCREEN in which the win « be 
renewed easily by any inexperienced peroon. We aleo install 
— METAL WEATHER STRIPS ___ 

Miii 2711 211 Sbelby 



PAUL M. DAVIS 
WM. O. KMfcttLAMO 



j. e. oaeoyo oo 

ALU e» MUNTKA 



Davis, Bradford & Company 



5 HELTON, KIRKLAND & COMPANY 



DAVI S, BRADFORD & HUNTER 

INSURANCE 

»0e-31 1 UNION BANK BLDQ. NASHVILLE, TtMM. 



APEX AUTO OIL 

THE OIL OF MERIT 



A trial make* a cuitomnr. Don't pay until you know it'a what we 
claim iU merits to be. Write 

Cassetty Oil & Grease Company, Nashville, Tenn. 



DEstamma amd building teleph o n e main i as* 

Or SPECIAL MACHINERY 
TOOLS AMD PA 



John H. Lawrence & Sons 



MACHINISTS 



121-123 Third Ave. South NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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JJOW to do tie little palatial job*. What auferials to 




and how to aae then. AH this Lnlormatfoa is 
Quality Paiabu£ Guide Book. Free oa raqaesL 

Acme White Lead & Color Works 

304 Soooitd Ava. NASHVILLE, TENN. 



McGINNIS Sc CO. 



and AU Kinds of Mill Work: 

ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURMTSHBD 

2497. 1300 Oarca Streat. NwlmlU. Tc 



Southern Door & Claa 


;s Company 


Pee-Qee Plat- 


Koatt 


1 66 Third Avenue North 


NASHVILLE, TKNN. 



Let us supply you with your Sporting and Athletic Goods 

WE CABBY A FULL. AND COMPLETE STOCK OP 

Victor, Spaulding, and Wright & Ditson's Athletic 

UNIFORMS A. SPEXHALTY 
Ua to. 



Gray & Dudley Hardware Co n "ft? 
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FORTIETH COMMENCEMENT 

UNIVERSITY CHAPEL 
WEONESDAY. JUNE 16. 1915 
AT lO A. M. 



Programme 



Procession 

Starting from Wesley Hall at 9:50 a. m. 

(The audience is requested to join in statins "Vanderbilt All Hail" as the procession 
enters the Chapel. Sec last page.) 

Invocation 

Address — Representative of the Academic and Engineering Departments 
Thomas H. Elliott, Jr., Edgoten, Ky. 
"Our Unprotected Treasure Isle." 

Address.. Representative of the Biblical Department 

Walter V. Cropper, B.A., Xashtown, Ky. 
"Industrial Adjustment Through the Recognition of Personal Values." 

Address Representative of the Law Department 

Eugene Sloan, B.A., Black Rock, Ark. 
"Professional Responsibility." 

Selection Orchestra 

Commencement Address George H. Denny, LL.D., Ph.D. 

President University of Alabama 

Selection Orchestra 

Presentation of Medals and Diplomas 

Benediction 



guizea D Y ^ uu £ l 



HONOR ROLL 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 



Acklen. Catherine Parke— Geology. French. Biology, Economics. Kngtiah Nashville. 

Adams. Alfred A. — Gymnasium. Sociology Lebanon. 

Atkins. John D. Clinton — History. French. Spanish Park. Tenn. 

Beik, Samuel H. — ff'Vv Philosophy. Atlanta. Ga. 

Brookes, Julia Elizabeth — Biology, Spanish - Nashville, Tenn. 

Burke. Gordon Lee — French. Gymnasium Sungkiang. China 

Clement Ben Ed — Geology. Biology Humboldt. Tenn. 

Conine. Bragg Bra — French. History. Gymnasium .Batesville. Ark. 

Elliott, Thomas H„ Jr.— Physics. Physics lab.. Latin, Gymnasium. Edgoten, Ky. 

Evans, Henry Clay. Jr. — History. French. Gymnasium. Sociology. English Mitford. Texas 

Everett. Curtis T. — French, German. English. Spanish Sebree, Ky. 

Fields, Robert G. — French. Sociology, Spanish. . .Nashville. Tenn. 

Frankland. Helen Louise — German. , Nashville. Tenn. 

Frier son. Meade. Jr. — German, Gymnasium, Philosophy. Sociology. English . . Nashville. Tenn. 

Latimer. Robert B. — Spanish Nashville, Tenn. 

Lipscomb. Olive W.— French. Geology. Biology, English. Philosophy Nashville. Tenn. 

Overall. Nadine Webb— French. German C2). Latin. Philosophy M urf reesboro. Tenn. 

Owen. Homer E. — Spanish Lakeland. Fla. 

Phillipp. Louis Samuel — Chemistry, German. French Nashville. Tenn. 

Phillips. Mary Elizabeth — Geology. History. German. Spanish . . Nashville. Tenn. 

Porter. Gertrude R. — latin. Greek. English Clinton, Ky. 

Kaiisdale. Clifton A.— French, Spanish. Geology. German. Public Speaking ... Santa Fe. Tenn. 

Rich. Corinne A. -French. Biology. Sociology, English Nashville. Te 

Richardson. Mamie — Physics. Chemistry. Latin. Sociology, German, English . Arcadia. 



Varnell. Chester C— French. Public Speaking. Spanish Chattanooga. Tenn. 

Wakefield. Ravenna — English. German (2). French Cornersville. Tenn. 

Wilson. Charles R. — History Arlington. Tenn. 

Winton, George P. — Geology. _ Nashville. Tenn. 

Witt, Carter II.. Jr. — Gymnasium Lynnville. Tenn. 

Woodson. Jacob Tyrce -French, Gymnasium. Economics. Philosophy. Sociology. Spanish. 

Gallatin, Tenn. 

Young. Wilbur S — Gymnasium. Sociology. Spanish. Biblical Literature Araory. Miss. 



JUNIOR CLASS 

Allen. Paul Hodges— Economics. English (2) Tupelo. Miss. 

( liester. Samuel H.. Jr.— Physics Lab.. Span 



Nashville, Tenn. 

Cook. Classic B. — Physics Lab ." Santa Fe. Tenn. 

Coolidge. Clarence Earle— French Fort Worth. Texas 

Burrett— French. Geology, Philosophy. Physics. Phytic* Lab.. Economic*. EnglUh. 



Jonesboro, Ark. 

Garner. Robert Livingston— History (2>. Physics, Physics lab.. Gymnasium. Greenville. Miss. 

(ioodgarne. Erne — German. Physics Lab Monroe, La. 

Hammock. Olin Clarice— Physics lab.. Gymnasium. English Shell man. Ga. 

Harwell. Mary Jo — Greek. Latin. C hemistry. English Pulaski. Tenn. 

Hoover. William John— Greek. Spanish Bell Buckle. Tenn. 

Kilvington. Lyle George — French. Physics. Philosophy Nashville. Tenn. 

Upscomb. Perry D. — French. Geology. Latin. Physics .Nashville, Tenn. 

McClure. Crutcher— Biology Nashville. Tenn. 

McGehee. Wiley A. — Chemistry Little Rock, Ark. 

McGill, Allen Lenoir — Gymnasium Nashville. Tenn. 

McWhorter, Frank P.— Geology. Gymnasium. . Nashville. Tenn. 

Milam. Daniel F. — English. French. Physics, Physics lab.. Greek. Biology, Gymnasium, 

Jacksonville. I-' la. 

Moore, David C. Spanish Oakland, Mis*. 

Neelley. John H.— Philosophy, French. Geology. History, Physic*. Physics Lab.. 

Astronomy. Gymnasium ..Columbia, Tenn. 

Northcutt, Herschell B. — Gymnasium. Spanish Manchester. Tenn. 

Norton. Evelyn Polk— French (2). German Nashville. Tenn. 

Orr, Jones E.— Physics Lab Lewtoburg. Tenn. 

Overall. Robert M.— Public Speaking Nashville, Tenn. 

Kansom, F:ilene- -French. Greek. Physics lab.. English. Philosophy Nashville. Tenn. 

Robison, Daniel M.— FTconomks Franklin. Te 

Hooker, Henry Grady— German. Philosophy. Physics Lab.. Gymnasium. Economics. 

M urf reesboro, Te 

2 
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HONOR ROLL-Co,,n 

Sdple. Carl E. — French Atlanta. Ga. 

(. Donald M.— Public Speaking. English. Economic* .Dickson. Tenn. 



Sneed. Miriam H. — French. Physics Lab.. Biology. English Nashville, Te 

Stahlrnan. Jamea G.— Physics Lab.. Gymnasium. Public Speaking. English, Economic*. 

Spanish Nashville. Tenn. 



>.. English. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Summers. Lemuel Cheater — Physics. Physics Lab.. Gymnasium. Philosophy Willow. Okla. 

Wilson. Robert Ermon — French. Phyaica, Physics Lab Guntown, Miss. 

Woodard. Fred Conneil — Gymnasium. Economics. Sociology. English. Spanish. 

Woodson. Thomas Milton-French. Gymnasium Bet hinge. Tenn! 



SOPHOMORE GLASS 

Abemathy, Benjamin Harrison— Latin, Physics, Physics Lab., Greek. Public Speaking, 

Greenfield, Tenn. 

Adamson. Helen Lloyd — French. Latin Nashville. Tenn. 

Anderson. Helen Josephine — French, German. Phyaica Lab....... Bellevue, Tenn. 

Beckham. Harrlette Virginia -French. Biology. German Union City. Tenn. 

Bran hum. Alfred Hume — Greek. English.. . Spring Hill. Tenn. 

Union ( 



Caldwell. Waller Blttkk— French.Phyaics Lab.. Public Speaking, German. .Union City. Tenn. 
Cart wright. William Bell— French, Physics. Biology (2) Nashville. Tenn. 



Chambers, Aileen Virginia — French, Economics, English (2) . .Fulton. Ivy. 

Cody, Joshua C— Gymnasium. English Nashville, Tenn. 

Cohen, Henry Russell — French Nashville, Tenn. 

Cooper. Prentice — French. Physics, English Shelbyville. Tenn. 

Cowan, E. & — Chemistry, English McEwen, Tenn. 

Crisler. Jos. Augustus. Jr.— French. German. Chemistry. English Memphis. Tenn. 

Davidson. Donald G. — Latin. Greek. German, English (2) Mulberry, Tenn. 

Davis. Hal M. — Physics. Physics Lab.. English Nashville. Tenn. 

Hoiier. Marguerite — Latin. Greek Franklin. Tenn. 

Duffy. Ellen — German. Physics, Physics Lab., Biology. Spanish Nashville. Tenn. 

Durham, George Franklin — French, Physics. Physics Lab Gallatin, Tenn. 

Elliott. William Vandal -French. Latin. Physics. Physics Lab.. Greek. English. 

Nashville. Tenn. 

Fain. Galen Cletus — Latin. German, Greek, English Murray. Ky. 

Frasier. Thomas Alexander — Latin, French, Greek Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Garard. Pauline — Latin. French, Physics Lab., Biology.. Nashville. Tenn. 

Gleaves. Richard D. — History, Physics Lab., English. Nashville, Tt-nn. 

Gottschall. Sylvan H. — English. Latin. German. Greek, Gymnasium, Public Speaking, 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Harrison, Ruth — Physks, Public Speaking Maury City, Tenn. 

Hawes, Robert Rush. Jr.— History, Economics. English (2) Nashville, Tenn. 

Heiskeil. Mary — Biology, German Memphis, Tenn. 

Herron. Louise L. — French. Latin . Nashville, Tenn. 

Hill. Francis B. — French, German, English Nashville, Tenn. 

Holdemeas, George & — Economics, English Pine Bluff. Ark. 

Howington. M. Evalyne — French. Physics. Physics Lab.. German, English.. Nashville. Tenn. 

Ilussey. Paul E. — Public Speaking Palmira. Tenn. 

Klutts. A. Broad u»— Latin, Mathematics. French, Physics. Physics Lab.. Biology, 

Gymnasium Ripley. Tenn. 

Lanz, Charles Henry — Physics Lab.. Public Speaking, Economics, English .Lake Charles, La. 

Lewis. Albert S. Jr. — Geology, History, Economics, English Dallas. Texas 

Lipscomb. Thomas E. — French . .Nashville, Tenn. 

McLean, William Harvey — French, Physics . Nashville, Tenn. 

Mcl^ean. William Hutton — Gymnasium Gallatin, Tenn. 

Manier, Thomas Miller-French, Physics. Physic* Lab.. Biology, Gymnasium. Economics. 

Nashville. Tenn. 

Matthews. Hooper W.— French. Physics Lab Nashville. Tenn. 

Myall. Leslie E. — French. German (2). Gymnasium White Bluff, Tenn. 

Neal. George Richard — Physics Lab ........................... .Nashville, Tenn. 

Paschal!. W. Douglas — Physics Lab Franklin, Tenn. 

Phillips, Alfred O. — Organic Chemistry. French, German Nashville, Tenn. 

Porter. William Claytou — Latin Clinton, Ky. 

Ragland. Charles S. — Gymnasium, Public Speaking Murfreeshoro, Tenn. 

Ratterman, Mary B. — Physics Lab Nashville. Tenn. 

Reed, James Leighton. Jr.— Gymnasium Clarksville. Texas 

Savage. Kate Eastman — English Nashville, Tenn. 

Shannon, George Pope — Latin. German. Greek, English Franklin, Tenn. 

Sharne, Thomas Earl — Physics Lab., Gymnasium... ..... ...Nashville, Tenn. 

Stewart. Randall — Latin. French, Physics, Physks Lab., English Nashville. Tenn. 

Street. Frances P. — French.. Nashville, Tenn. 

Terry, Prentiss M.— Physics Lab.. Louisville. Ky. 

Thompson. Robert Elmo— History. Physics Lab.. Public Speaking ..Nashville. Tenn. 

Trice, Spencer Talley -Gymnasium Nashville. Tenn. 

Trimble. James-English (2). 



HONOR 

r. Robert Ellis— Physics Lab.. Gymnasium Nashville. Tenn. 

Paul I-.— Public Speaking Gadsden. Ala. 

Zerfoos. Torn^.^^G^^ 

FRESHMAN GLASS 

Aim on. George Clopper — French. Latin, Greek. Gymnasium. English Tuscumbia. Ala. 

Bailey. Sam Perkins — Physics (2). Physics I-ab.. Biology. English Nashville, Tenn. 

Barbee, Frank H.— Gymnasium .. Ripley, Tenn. 

Bartheil, Edward E.. Jr.— Gymnasium . \ashville. Tenn. 

Brae kin. Thomas Tucker— French. Latin. Gymnasium. English Ns 

Brooks. Vera E.— German. Latin (2) Economics. Sociology Ni 



Buckner. Henry K. — Chemistry Nashville. T< 

nnaaum ' 



Butler. Mark— Latin. Gymnaaum. English Union City. 

Cage. Iley Nunn— English _ San Diego. Cal. 

Campbell, Matt McClung — German, Greek. Gymnasium. English... Nashville. Tenn. 

Carpenter. George Kenyon— Physics. Chemistry Nashville, Tenn. 

Clark. David English— French. Latin. Creek. English McMinnville, Tenu. 

Cody, Sarah Elisabeth— Latin. Greek. Englisli. Mathematics Nashville. Tenn. 

Covington. J. Constantinc — Latin. German, Greek. Gymnasium. Mathematics, 

College Grove, Tenn. 

Cronstine. Monroe — French. German. Physics. Physics Lab., Chemistry Nashville. Tenn. 

Crutcher, Frank Edwin — Gymnasium. English.. Nashville, Tenn. 

Dahnke. Ixmise — Latin, German. Mathematics ..Union City, Tenn. 

Daniel. Landon G.— German. Gymnasium. English, Chemistry Nashville, Tenn. 

Denton, Bert Hart— French. Gymnasium Robard, Ky. 

Dunnavant, Elmer Mark — Gymnasium Pulaski. Te 

Early. Evelyn Vaughn— English. Nashville. Te 

Evans, George Pi rue —Latin. German, Gymnasium, English. Mathematics. Brownsville. Tenn. 

Ewell, LeJghton — Public Speaking Manchester, Tenn. 

Euin. William Winstead — Physics Lab., Gymnasium Franklin. Tenn. 

Ferrell, Ollie J minings — French, Latin Gallatin, Tenn. 

Fields, Helen Frances — French, English Nashville, Tenn. 

Finney. Claude Lee — German. Latin. Gym nasi inn. English Nashville. Tenn. 

Ford. Mortette C— French. Gymnasium Centerville. Miss. 

Frierson. Robert Payne— Public Speaking Chattanooga. Ti 

Gold, James Hohin— German. Greek. Ijltin. Gordonsville. T 



Graves, Roy Edwin — French. Gymnasium. Chemistry - . German Spencer, Tenn. 

Green. John Merrltt — Gymnasium ........Franklin, Tenn. 

Gunn, Edna— French . Nashville, Tenn. 

Hagan. William James — Gymnasium . C hemistr y Athens, Ala. 

I laggard, Adelaide Webb- French Nashville. Tenn. 

Hall. Charles Allen— English. Mathematics Pine Wood. Tenn. 

I I anna. Herman Julius— German. Gymnasium. English Nashville. Tenn. 

I lord. Ruth Irene — French. Latin. English.. Mt. Pleasant, Tenn 

Horner. Ruby L.— French. English Nashville, Tenn. 

Hunt, Julian R. — German Nashville. Tenn. 

Hyde, Freeman Jordon — Gymnasium. Mathematics ................Franklin, Term. 

Johnston. Walker Francis — French Ripley. Tenn. 

Knld"'. ^nH^l^t^Hr) ° y mQ " iUm ' ".thematic* Xtlev'w v£ 

mho . 1 i iiioert n . — oerman, r.nglisn (_j ... ... necmey . w . va. 

Lamb, Margaret— German Nashville, Tenn. 

Lilly, Henry Tracy— French. Latin. Greek. English NashviUe. Tenn. 

McGowan, Pauline — French Nashville, Tenn. 

Mashburn, Maurice W. — French, Gymnasium, Chemistry Nashville, Tenn. 

Milam, Ernest B. — German, Physics. Physics Lab., Biology. Gymnasium, English, 

Jacksonville, Fla. 

Miller, Martin Owen — Physics, Gymnasium.. ..Grand Chenler. La. 

Mitchell. Roy l>eonard — Latin, Gymmisium, German, English TuUahomi . 

Moore, Vancy Douglas — Latin. Gymnasium McKenxie. ' 

Morrison, John F„ Jr. — Latin. German. Gymnasium, Chemistry, Mathematics. 

Lawrenceburg, Tenn. 

Morrow, Cornelius Earl — French. Latin, Gymnasium, Chemistry, English, Mathematics, 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Neuachulten, Arthur Charles — Greek, Latin, Mathematics. Gymnasium, German, English. 

Atlanta. Ga. 

Padgett. L. P.. Jr.— French. Latin. Greek, Gymnasium. English. Mathematics. 

Columbia. Tenn. 

Parker, Harold — Gymnasium Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Patterson, Sam Harwell — Physics, Physics Lab., Gymnasium . ...Elkton, Tenn. 

Phillipp. Iowa E. — Latin, Chemistry, German. English. Mathematics Nashville. Tenn. 

Polk. Laurence — Gymnasium . Nashville. Tenn. 

Price. Charles Eugene— Gymnasium Chestnut Mound. Tenn. 

Pritchard. Flora L.- French Nashville, Tenn. 

t. Katherine S -French, German, English Nashville. Tenn. 
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HONOR. ROLL — Conllnutd 



Reynold*. Levie France*— French. English. German NashvUlc. Tenn. 

Rbea. Unda— German, Biology Nashville. Tenn. 

Richardson, Charle* Bennett— Gymnasium Athens. Ala. 

Richey. Luther Murry — Latin, Gymnasium.. . Ripley. Miss. 

Rooks. Monroe— Physics. Biology. English Brownsville. Tenn. 

Rosenthal. Sanford— French. Physics. Physic* Lab.. Biology. Chemistry. English, 

NashviUe. Tenn. 

Schardt. Marguerite R — French Nashville. Tenn. 

Sedberry. Leland &— Latin. English, German Buena Vista. Tenn. 

Seward. Jackson A. — Gymnasium.. Franklin. T'-nn 

Shepard. Marjorie L. — German. English. Shdbyvttle. Tenn. 

Sutton. Joseph G. — Latin. German, English Sparta. Tenn 

Terry. Robert Henry — Gymnasium Fayetteviile, T'-nn 

Thus*. William G. — Physics Lab Nashville. Tenn 

Transou. David W. — French. German Mason. Tenn. 

Transou. Louis C. — French. Gymnasium Mason. Tenn. 

Trousdale. James Thomas— Gymnasium.. Stonewall. Tenn. 

Turnbull. Julia I. — French. English (2) Nashville, Tenn. 

Turner, LiUard T. — Gymnasium Lewisburg. Tenn. 

Turner. Robert Ernest — Physics Chart ha ge, Tenn. 

Waller. William— Latin. Chemistry. German. English. Mathematics NashviUe. Tenn. 

Webb. Ellenna— French _ Nashville. Tenn. 

West. Willis M. — Biology. Nashville. Tenn. 

Wigginton, Thomas Albert — Mathematics, Latin. German, Greek. Gymnasium, English. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Wilhite, Sampson Louis— Gymnasium. English Blytheville. Ark. 

Witt. Robert Shields — Gymnasium LynnviUe. Tenn. 

Worley, Rush E. — French, Greek. Latin, Mathematics Franklin. Tenn. 

Yancey. Robert P. — Latin. Mathematics _ Pulaski. Tenn 

IRREGULAR AND SPECIAL STUDENTS 

Hirsch, Nathaniel— French, English Nashville. Tenn. 

Kay hoe, Ruth — French Nashville, Tenn. 

Kip. Mrs. H. Z.— English. Philosophy NashviUe. Tenn. 

McGUl, Else — French. English NashviUe. Tenn. 

Martindale. Helen N. — English (2) NashviUe. Tenn. 

Paris, Sarah— French. English NashviUe, Tenn. 

Pat^rson.^Ashby M.— Geology^ German (a). Physics Lab.. Biology (a) Henryville. Tenn. 

Weaver, Lester — English Sparta, Tenn. 



ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 



F. Bernard— Machine Design. Machine Shops. Shop Contracts. Geology. Me- 

anlcs (j). Chemistry (a). Masonry Construction Nashville. Tenn. 

Martin. WUliara Thompson-Industrial Chemistry Natchez. Miss. 

Reynolds. Richard Samuel — Geology. Astronomy. Industrial Chemistry, Prime Movers. 

Physics Franklin. Tenn. 

SeU, William Osborne — Astronomy, Municipal Engineering Charleston, West Va. 

Stewart, James Rodger*— Geology, Municipal Engineering NashviUe, Tenn. 

JUNIOR CLASS 

A. — Municipal Engineering. Shop Contract* Meriwether. S, Carolina 

P.— Geology (a). Physics Lab.. Industrial Chemistry. Chemistry. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Brawner, Jesse J. — Gymnasium, Prime Mover* McKetuie, Tenn. 

Davidson. Robert M. — Masonry Construction. Prime Movers Gadsden. Ala. 

Hughes. Shelly G. — Masonry Construction Nashville. Tenn. 

Lowe. Robert Edward — Masonry Construction, Prime Movers Eagleville. Tenn . 

Overall. Nat. D. — Physics Murfreesboro. Tenn 

Roberts. Howard HOI— Masonry Construction. Surveying Columbia. Tenn. 



Barrett, Iceland K. W. — Masonry Construction Atlanta, Ga. 

Brown. William C. Foskett— Thermodynamics Machine Shops. Drawing. Masonry 

, Prime Mover* NashviUe. 
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HONOR 

(Mark, William Martin— Mathemaikrj.Phywa. Phytic* I.*b.. Mechanic* (2). Surveying. 

Masonry Construction Nashville, 

Cunningham. Roy R. H.— Surveying. Masonry Construction Nashville. Tenn. 

Marian. Benjamin Joseph — Masonry Construction. Surveying Nashville, Tenn. 

Henderer, I. Vance — Physics. Physics Lab.. Drawing Nashville. Tenn. 

Jones. M. Percy— Physics Lab.. Machine Design. Prime Movers. Mathematics. 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Klyce. Paul C— Physics Lab.. Gymnasium. Drawing. Mathematics Nasi 

Leigh. James Bell— French, Mathematics. Physics. Physics Lab.. Surveying, Ma- 
sonry Construction Colu 

Lowenstein, Herman A. — Organic Chemistry, Chemistry. Physics. Physics Lab.. 
Mathematics. German 

McDonald. Hunter, Jr. — Physics Lab., Drawing. 

Morton, Andrew H. — Mathematics. Physics Lab.. Drawing. Surveying, Masonry 

Construction Nashville. Tenn. 

Putman. Emmet P.. Jr.— Physics Lab.. Drawing. Masonry Construction Abbeville. La- 

^JSSVSS^S^. Ub :: Dn,wln8 : : : : : : :::: : : : :8S3fc fat 

FRESHMAN CLASS 



Adam*. Alfred T. —French. Drawing. Descriptive 

Adams. David P. — Gymnasium. Drawing Nashville. Te 

Crutcher. Marcus — German. Drawing. Descriptive Geometry, Mathematics. .Nashville. Tenn. 

Fogle, Harriett — Drawing. Descriptive Geometry Fairbury. IU. 

Friedman, Edmund — Gymnasium, Drawing. Descriptive Geometry Nashville, Tenn. 

Holt, William Fisher, Jr. — French. Mathematics. Gymnasium, Descriptive Geometry. 

Nashville. Tenn. 

Jarrett, John Howard— French. Gymnasium Murfreesboro. Tenn. 

Jones. Ira Payne— Gymnasium. Drawing, Descriptive Geometry Nashville. Tenn. 

Kirk. Frank Parks— German. Drawing. Descriptive Geometry. Mathematics. 

Colli erville, Tenn. 

Leathers, Harry Rowan — Drawing. Descriptive Geometry. Mathematics Dickson. Tenn. 

Morrow, Grady — Gymnasium. Drawing Nashville. Tenn. 

.William Frederick— German, English, Mathematics Galveston, Teams 

R. — Gymnasium Nashville. Tens. 



Timothy. Patrick H.— Drawing. Descriptive Geometry. Mathematics Nashville. 

Van Ness. Noble-French. Drawing. Descriptive Geometry. Mathematics .Naahville. 



PHARMACY DEPARTMENT 



SENIOR CLASS 

Anderson, John Bayleas — Bacteriology Gainesboro, Tenn. 

Beasley, Cloyd Orris— Bacteriology. Chemistry. Therapeutics Hohenwald. Tenn. 

I lagan. Lewis Aubrey — Bacteriology Bethel. Tenn. 

I-oyd. Elmer Seay — Bacteriology, Pharmacy. Therapeutics Pulaski. Tenn. 

Moody. Henry Shelton— Bacteriology. Therapeutics Altavlsta. Va. 

Simpson, Erma — Bacteriology, Organic Chemistry, Chemistry, Pharmacy, Therapeutics, 

Hamburg, Ark. 

Watrous. Josephine — Bacteriology Nashville, Tenn. 

JUNIOR CLASS 

Bledsoe, James William — Pharmacy. Physiology, Botany Winchester, Tenn. 

Bolt, Cadimus Leonard — Pharmacy. Physiology Ware Shoals. S. C. 

Davis. James Smlser — Pharmacy. Physiology, Botany Lynnville, Tenn. 

Godwin. William Percy— Physiology Linden. Tenn. 

Hill, John Page— Pharmacy, Physiology Alto. Texas 

Klrby. Elton Went brooke -Physiology Paragould. Ark. 

Mason, Alen Waller— Pharmacy. Physiology. Botany Morganfield. Ky. 

Mayes, James Lester — Chemistry. Pharmacy. Physiology Morristown. Tenn. 

Murphy. James Herman — Physiology. Botany Hilham. Tenn. 

Powell, Royce — Physiology Minor H 111, Tenn. 

S pence. John C. — Pharmacy. Physiology Athens, Ala. 

Warner. Robert Jay— Physics Lab Nashville. Tenn. 

Wheatcroft. Roy Rhein— Botany New Harmony, lad. 
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DEGREES 

ACADEMIC DEPARTMENT 



BACHELOR OF ARTS 

Atkins, John D. Clinton Pari*. Tenn. 

Burke. Gordon Lee Sunkiang. China 

Cole, Leo Lincecum.Jr Macon. Mis*. 

Evans. Henry Clay. Jr Milford, Texas 

Latimer. Robert B Nashville. Tenn. 

Overall, Nadine Webb Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Owen, Homer E Lakeland, Fla. 

Porter. Gertrude R Clinton, Ky. 

Ragsdale. Clifton A Santa Fe. Tenn. 

Shofner, Nathaniel S Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. 

Tate, James A., Jr Shelby ville. Tenn. 

Wakefield, Ravenna Cornersville, Tenn. 

Woodson. Jacob Tyree Gallatin. Tenn. 

Young. Robert Alex Memphis. Tenn. 

BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 

Acklen. Cathrine Parke .Nashville, Tenn. 

Belk. Samuel H Atlanta. Gs. 

Brookes, Julia Elisabeth Nashville. Tenn. 

Conine. Bragg Bea Batesville. Ark. 

Elliott. Thomas 11.. Jr Edgnten. Ky. 

Fields. Robert G Nashville. Tenn. 

Frankland. Helen Louise Nashville, Tenn. 

Frierson. Meade. Jr Nashville, Tenn. 

Huffman, Chester C McKensie, Term. 

Lipscomb. Olive W. Nashville, Tenn. 

Philtipp. Louis Samuel - Nashville. Tenn. 

Phillipps. Mary Elisabeth Nashville, Tenn. 

Rich. Corinne A Nashville. Tenn. 

Richardson. Mamie Arcadia. La. 

Varnell, Chester C - Chattanooga. Tenn. 

Wilson, Charles R ... .Arlington, Tenn. 

Witt. Carter H„ Jr Lynnville. Tenn. 

MASTER OF ARTS 

Joseph Howard. B.A. (Millaapa College) Tutwiler. Miss. 

Philosophy, Sociology. English (2) 

Clement, Sarah V'.. B.A. (Union University) Humboldt. Tenn. 

English, History, German, French. 

Jenkins, John Wilkinson, B.A. (MercerUnlversity) LaGrange, La. 

English (2), History. Sociology. 

Mahafly. James Boyce, B.A. (Wofford College) Batesburg. S. C. 

cs, En " 



inglish. Ecclesiastical History. 

Rlppy. James Fred. B.A. (Southwestern University) Richardson, Texas 

Sociology. History (2). Ecclesiastical History. 

Colle^eK_ Nashville. 



, History, Sociology, 
MASTER OF 



Early. Nina Louise, B.S. (Vanderbilt University) Nashville, 

(3). 



ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 



BACHELOR OF ENGINEERING 

Evers, F. Bernard ..................... Nashville, Tenn. 

Martin, William Thompson Natchez. Miss. 
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DECREES-Conll 

Sell. William Osborne . Charleston. W. Va. 

. James Rodger* Nashville. ~ 



CIVIL BNGINBER 

McVeiUy. Robert II.. B. E. (VanderMh University) NaahvlIIe.T 

Thesis: "Study of Fine Aggregates wed in Concrete and Portland Cement Mortar." 



MECHANICAL 

Floaera. H. Fort. B. E. (VanderWlt University) Nashville. Tenn. 

1 Cart for Electrical Railway Service." 



BIBLICAL DEPARTMENT 



BACHELOR OP DIVINITY 



Bartley. F.ldridge. W.. A.B. (Central College) . Kansas City. Mo. 

Bobbin. Lingurn B.. A.B. (Johns Hopkins) Charlotte. N. C. 

Cropper. Walter V.. A.B. (Kentucky Wealeyan) ..Nashtown. Ky. 

Crowe. FletcherS.. Ph.B. (Marvin College) Fredericktown. Mo. 

Ilagard. Luther Guy, A.B. (Southwestern University) Midlothian, Texas 

Hall. Clabe W., A.B. (Southwestern University) _ ...Leander. Texas 

Naylor. George Dent. A.B. (Randolph-Macon) Clinton. Md. 

Pascoe, Juan N'icanor (Wesleyan College) — . . Toluca, Mrx. 

RECIPIENTS OF DIPLOMAS IN THEOLOGY 

Brinson. Summers Waverly. Ky. 

McGehee. Charles D New Orleans. La. 



LAW DEPARTMENT 



BACHELOR OP LAWS 



Ault. Otto Thurman Pikeville. Tenn. 

Cummings. Thomas Leon... M cMinnville. Tenn. 

Hammett. Francis Harold Huntsville. Mo. 

Keys. Isaac William. Murray. Ky. 

Ralston. Davis Tompkins Glasgow. Ky. 

Sloan. Kugene, B.A. (Arkansas College) . Black Rock. Ark. 

Sloan. George Arthur .Nashville. Tenn. 

Tliweatt. Cooper DeValls Bluff. Ark. 

VanNesi. Stevens Austin. B.S. (Vanderbilt University) Nashville, Tenn. 

Whitehead. Claude Wllford Mobile. Ala. 

Ztmmert.ian. Waldemar. A Memphis. Term. 



MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 



DOCTOR OP MEDICINE 

Anderson. Joseph J Bangs. Texas 

Anderson, S. N. ................................................ Comfort, Ten. 

Anthony. Daniel Harbert Durhamville. Tenn. 

Ar rants, William Rom Decatur. Tenn. 

Aylen. Walter C Fargo. N. D. 

Bailey. Clyde \, ... Sutherlin. Va. 

Bailey. Conrad O .Gadsden. Tenn. 

Barry, Thomas R Gallatin. Tenn. 

Bell, Forrest G ................................. 
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DEGREES Cominu.d 



Belue. Juliui O Rogersville. Ala. 

Bowen, William Porter Naahville. Tenn. 

Brandau. William H_ CbrksviUe, Twin. 

Brewer. Prank Benton Gainesville. Texas 

Brooke. George C Alpharetta. Ga. 

Brown, Thomas H Naahville. Tenn. 

Burnett. Riley W.... Wiggins, MUj. 

Burns, E. B - Ratliff. Miss. 

Cashion. William A Antioch, Tenn. 

Cheater, Walter S Benton. Ky. 

Childers, Joseph E . Ripley. Miss. 

Cleveland. C. Hal ...Ccntervflle. Ala. 

Cookaey, Roger* T - Bowling Green. Ky. 

Core. William J Nashville. Tenn. 

Crutchneld. Carl R Nashville. Tenn. 

Cuahinan, Hampton P Prairieville, La. 

Dade. Randolph Hopldnsville, Ky. 

Denliam, Robert II . Lewisburg, Tenn. 

Dial, Virgil Andrew . Senath, Mo. 

Khrlich. Sigo Bainbridge. Ga. 

Eve*. Frank P Naahville. Tenn. 

Farmer, Myron H Newman. Ga. 

Fowler. Charles C. Gaineaboro. Tenn. 

Fowler, Forrest K Spicewood. Texas 

Fraser, Henry Earl . . Bowling Green, Ky. 

Gaw, Roscoe C ........ Gaineaboro, Tenn. 

Gee, Othel J Greenville, Texas 

Gillen, George H South Pittsburg, Tenn. 

Gorton, Levin W Waterproof, La. 

Graves., Lattle - Chapel Hill. Ky. 

Graves. Pellie G Chapel Hill. Ky. 

Harris, Erie W Bella, Tenn. 

Henderson. Raymond D Humboldt. Tenn. 

Hlbbitu. William Charleston, Mo. 

Hill. Lucius D., Jr Sparta, Tenn. 

Hinde. Hubbard K San Angelo, Texas 

Holmes. Thomas W Winona. Miss. 

Houston, Matt F Decatur. Ala. 

Hunt. Kenneth S Milner, Ga. 

Jackson, N'oah Riley Smithwick. Texas 
enkins. John B Hubbard, Texas 

Johns. Amos K . . Curve, Tenn. 

Johnson. James L Phoenix. Ariz. 



Kelly. Thomas B DuQuoin. 111. 

Law. William P Westmoreland, Tenn. 

Lawwill. Stewart -Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Lester, James D Woodbury, Tenn. 

Manlove. William R Naahville, Tenn. 

Magec. Robert C Abilene, Texas 

Markle. Louis Nashville, Tenn. 

Miller. Lafayette T Corsicana, Texas 

Moon. Orville B Bell Buckle. Tenn. 

Moss. Charles Smith Franklin. Tenn. 

Motley. Robert L Wert Point. Mias. 

Nash. William B Stanton. Tenn. 

Nelson. Oscar G - Mobile. Ala. 

Nicholson. L. B Colliiuville. Ala. 

Olive, Roy A San Angelo. Texas 

Page. Wood fin G Samson, Ala. 

Park. Ira O Union City. Tenn. 

Parri9h, Thomas E. . Dania, Fla. 

Pollock. Cary R Rocky Ford. Col. 

Price, Charles W New Decatur. Ala. 

Rock, John W Paducah, Ky . 

Ross, Samuel T .Mint, TcMh 

Rosson, F. Bond Kenton, Tenn. 

Scott. Walter W DeKalb, Miss 

Siebermoruaii. I*wis Nashville. Term. 

Smirl. Ralph J . ..Rocky Ford, Col. 

Smith, Warren Hayes Nashville. Tenn. 

Smith, Mouldon Corsicana, Texa. 

Spencer, Oct a vi us M Bessemer, Ala. 

St. John, Joe H Nashville. Tenn. 

Eldon W Bowling Green. Ky. 

y. Samuel NewVork. N. V. 



Teddlie, Gomer Fort Worth, T 



Irl 



v. 
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Vandiver. Horace G Trenton. Ala. 

Vicker.. Wilton L Cumberland City. Tenn. 

Waddelt. John R R 0f er»Tille. Ala. 

Walker, Scarries E.. At wood. Tenn. 

Waller. CP NaahviUe. Tenn. 

Walton. Charlea D... Naahville. Tenn. 

Warren, H. Freeman . . . . Alvarado, Texaj 

Weldon, Dennis F Lavoaia. Ga. 

Winn. WlHaia R Naahville, Tom. 

Woodring. Thomaa V . , N aah ville. Te 

> H., Jr Naahville.^ 



PHARMACY DEPARTMENT 



DOCTOR OF PHARMACY 

Simpaon. ^mt ^^^"^"""""""^"^""^""^"^....Hamlwri. Ark. 

PH A R M ACBUTICA1 CHEMIST 

BesuUey. Cloyd Orri* Hobenwald. Tenn. 

Hagan. Lewia Aubrey... Bethel, Tenn. 

Loyd. Klmer Seay Pulaaki. Tenn. 

Moody. Henry Shdton Altaviata. Va. 
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MEDALS AND PRIZES 

FOR THE YEAR 1914-1915 



MAX BLOOM STEIN MEDAL 
Pharmacy Deportment 

James William Bkdm Winchester. Tenn 

HENRY W. MORGAN MEDAL 
Dental Department 

John O. Cunningham Cookeville. Tenn. 

LAW DEPARTMENT SCHOLARSHIPS 

William Archie McDonnell Little Rock. Ark. 

Olhrer Neil Killough - - - Wynne. Ark. 

CALL AG HAN fc CO. PRIZE 
Law Department 

John Neal Campbell. BS Natchex. Misa, 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT SCHOLARSHIPS 

First Year— William Cook Spain Murfreeeboro. Tenn. 

Second Year— Lonnie O. Wflkerson Stanton, Tenn. 

ANNUAL MATHEMATICS MEDAL 
Iowa E. PhiUipp Nashville. Tenn. 

OWEN PRIZE MEDAL 
Academic Department 
WiUiam Martin Clark Naahville. Tenn. 

R. A. YOUNG MEDAL IN ORATORY 
(Awarded May 11. 1915) 
James G. Stahlman Naahville. Tenn. 

POUNDER'S MEDAL IN ORATORY 

(Awarded May 27. 1916) 
Louis F. S perry Naahville. Tenn. 

DEPARTMENT POUNDER'S MEDALS 

Academic Department — Clifton A. Raitadale _ Santa Fe, Tenn. 

Engineering Department — Richard Samuel Reynolds Franklin. Tenn. 

Biblical Department— Lingura B. Babbitt Charlotte. N. C. 

Law Department— Isaac William Keys Murray. Ky. 

Medical Department— Lattic Graves Chapel Hill. Ky. 

F'harmacy Department— Erma Simpson Hamburg. Ark. 

Dentistry Department — John Alexander Moore Knoxvilte. Tenn. 

PHI BETA KAPPA 

Leo L. Cole Macon. Miss. 

Thomas H. Elliott, Jr. Edgsten, Ky. 

Clifton A. Ragadale Santa Fe. Tenn. 

Mamie Richardson » .................Arcadia. La. 

Jacob Tyree Woodson Gallatin . Tenn . 
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lanbrrbtlt. All 1§atl! 



(The audience is requested to join in singing "Vanderbilt, All Hail!" as 
the procession enters the chapel.) 



On the city's western border, reared against the sky, 
Proudly stands our Alma Mater as the years roll by. 
Forward, ever by thy watchword, conquer and prevail, 
Hail to thee, our Alma Mater, Vanderbilt, All Hail! 

Cherished by thy sons forever, memories sweet shall throng 
'Round our hearts, O Alma Mater, as we sing our song. 
Forward, ever by thy watchword, conquer and prevail, 
Hail to thee, our Alma Mater, Vanderbilt, All Hail! 



T. J. MOONS Y. 

President. 



M. P. ROONKY. 
Treasurer. 



T. J. MOONEY CO., 



FINE PLUMBING. 




Large Stock of Ptumbers', Gas, and Steam 
Fitters' Supplies. Gas Machines. Steam 
and Hot-Water Heating and Ventilating, 
Ice Machine, Cold Storage Apparatus. . . 



Gas and Electric Chandeliers, Dynamos, 
Electric Bells, Annunciators, and 



ALL KINDS OP ELECTRIC SUPPLIES. 



Nashville, Tenn., 




Office and Salesroom, 142 Eighth Ave. N. 

Warehouse and Shop, in rear of 140, 142, and 144 Eighth Are N 

Telephone, Main 64 i. 



Vanderbilt Vniversity 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 



The University offers courses leading to degrees in the follow- 
ing seven departments : 

I. The ACADEMIC, embracing Classical, Scientific, and 
Postgraduate courses, and leading to the usual literary 
degrees. 

II. The ENGINEERING, embracing courses in Civil, Me* 
chanica), Mining, and Electrical Engineering* and Metal- 
lurgy, and leading to corresponding degrees. 

III. The BIBLICAL, embracing the English and Classical 

courses, and leading to the degree of B.D. 

IV. The LAW, covering three years, and leading to degree 

of LL.B. 

V. The DENTAL, covering three years, and leading to the 

degree of D.D.S. 

VI. The MEDICAL, covering four years, and leading to the 

degree of M.D. 

VII. The PHARMACEUTICAL, covering two years, and 

leading to the degree of Ph.C. 

ATHLETICS. — A well-equipped gymnasium is open to all 
students. Tennis courts and a magnificent athletic field are lo- 
cated on the campus. 

EXPENSES. — The total expenses for nine months need not 
exceed $350. Kissam Hall, a handsome and commodious dormi- 
tory, affords accommodation for students in all departments. 

Send for catalogue, stating department in which you are in- 
terested. 

J. E. Hart, Secretary 
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